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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


As is commonly acknowledged, one advantage of the study of Jewish 
inscriptions is that it allows a more representative view of the beliefs and 
feelings of the Jewish people than that provided by the literary evidence, 
which is usually the product of a certain religious and social group.! In 
addition, despite the importance of convention, there is a certain amount of 
spontaneity and immediacy in the funerary inscriptions. This is because 
they are a conscious effort to preserve the sentiments of those affected by 
death, which furthermore normally comes without warning or preparation. 
Finally, it may be noted that these sentiments are available to the modern 
researcher more or less directly, unlike literary evidence, which normally 
entails a process of transmission. It is in virtue of these characteristics that 
the ancient Jewish inscriptions are especially appropriate for the primary 
task intended in this study: an examination of beliefs concerning the 
afterlife existence. 

Of course, the potential benefit of an investigation such as this is not 
simply a better understanding of afterlife beliefs in this body of evidence, 
but also an opportunity to compare the results to that of other literary and 
non-literary evidence, thereby enriching knowledge in both directions. It is 
with this in view that a secondary task, a comparison with the indications of 
afterlife in Pauline literature, is intended. 

This choice of Pauline literature over other possible bodies of evidence, 
both literary and artifactual, with which comparison could be made is based 
on several reasons. Firstly, the epistolary nature of Paul’s writings, which 
even during theological expositions never departs far from a concern for the 
concrete and practical circumstances of everyday life, seems closer to the 
nature of inscriptions than other literary forms. Also, the Pauline epistles 
comprise a corpus of manageable size which seems to have a reasonable 
amount of internal unity. At the same time, there is contained within this 
relatively small body of literature a great variety of expressions having to 


I Cf., e.g., P.W. van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1991) 11. 
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do with afterlife beliefs, and a comparison of these expressions with those 
in the inscriptions may lead to a clearer understanding of these elements in 
both fields. In addition, a comparison with the inscriptions may help to 
evaluate a conclusion drawn by some scholars in view of this variety in 
Pauline literature: that Paul is inconsistent, or shows development, in 
regard to afterlife expectations. This, of course, is just one of several 
controversies involving the topic of afterlife in Pauline literature. 

With this last observation, we approach what seems to be, besides the 
goals of simple evaluation of the evidence and comparison with other 
bodies of evidence, a third possible benefit of examining the Jewish 
inscriptions: the opportunity to examine some of the larger issues of 
interpretation which encompass many separate disciplines and literature 
through a body of evidence which has had, as of yet, no comparable 
treatment. In order to put this task into perspective, it is first necessary to 
examine some previous Tesearch in these areas. This, it is hoped, will not 
only provide some general methodological warnings and guidelines, but 
also result in the formulation of some general questions to be kept in mind 
in the course of our investigation. Next, we discuss some of the 
methodological problems more specific to funerary inscriptions, and 
proceed to outline the organization and general mode of examination 
adopted in this study. 


1. Previous Trends of Scholarship in Paul 
and Jewish Inscriptions 


A brief account of previous research in Pauline literature and Jewish 
inscriptions is presented here with a view to isolating some significant 
points of controversy in the study of afterlife expectations in these two 
fields. These points will then help to form the general background for our 
present investigation. We begin with Pauline literature, the serious modern 
study of which began before that of the Jewish inscriptions.? 


2 Cf. Albert Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters (trans. W. Montgomery; London: 
A. and C. Black, 1912); W. G. Kümmel, The New Testament: The History of the 
Investigations of its Problems (trans. S. McLean and H. C. Kee; London: SCM Press, 
1973); W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (4th ed.; London: SPCK, 1980); 
Stephen Neill and N. T. Wright, The Interpretation of the New Testament 1861-1986 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989); E. J. Epp and G. W. MacRae, eds., The New 
Testament and its Modern Interpreters (Atlanta: Scholar's Press, 1989). 
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1.1 Trends of scholarship in Paul since F. C. Baur 


1.1.1 From Baur to Schweitzer 


It is understandable that Pauline scholarship through the latter half of the 
nineteenth century looked mainly to the Greco-Roman world for 
enlightenment. After all, F. C. Baur, in his well-known thesis on the 
development of early Christianity, had pointed to Paul as the hellenizer of 
the Gospel. Despite the subsequent counterarguments of A. Ritschl and 
others for a unity of teaching between the so-called Jewish Christianity and 
Paul, the movement of scholarship during the following years was firmly in 
the direction of Greek influence.? All this, it must be remembered, was 
taking place in the decades in which the archeological artifacts of the 
ancient world were being collected and published with an unprecedented 
intensity. These developments were leading scholars not only to revise 
lexicons, but, in the face of the bewildering variety of religious or 
superstitious beliefs in Greco-Roman civilization, to regard early 
Christianity, especially in its Pauline presentation, as just one religion in the 
general Religionsgeschichte, likely to have received from as well as given 
to the surrounding religions considerable influence. Although caution and 
even pessimism was expressed in this area by some, others readily saw a far 
reaching influence of the Hellenistic mystery religions on Paul, especially 
in regard to his view of the sacraments.4 

In these rapid developments, it is evident that although the 
Religionsgeschichte approach in principle sought to evaluate Christianity in 
the light of other religions of the time, including contemporary Judaism, the 
main focus was on the Hellenistic religions, to the consequent neglect of the 
former.) Compared with the Greek sources, it was seen to be either a 
chaotic mixture of apocalyptic speculation or a lifeless legalism. Indeed, a 
degeneration to “rabbinic modes of thought” was a convenient explanation 
of those items in Paul which were seen not to fit the particular “system” 
proposed by a scholar. Even those who purported to take seriously Paul’s 
“Jewish” background were more likely than not to have in mind a Judaism 





3 Schweitzer, 12-21. 

4 Schweitzer, 181-205, lists G. Anrich and F. Cumont among the former, 
O. Pfleiderer, A. Eichorn, W. Heitmüller, and R. Reitzenstein among the latter. Also, 
Kümmel, 255-257; Neill, 171. 

5 Notable exceptions include several scholars who, although having a 
Religionsgeschichte perspective, yet studied Jewish materials, e.g., W. Bousset, 
H. Gressmann, and H. Gunkel. 
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more in conformity to their own religious ideals — that of selected OT 
prophets.® 

This neglect of the Jewish sources was due, however, not only to the 
prejudiced perspective of Religionsgeschichte, but more basically to the 
lack of a clear knowledge of the Jewish literature. Schweitzer points out 
how often scholars ignore the late date of the rabbinic literature, and argues 
that the lively and assorted depictions given by the Pseudepigrapha are 
probably much more accurate for the Judaism before A.D. 70. In addition, 
he argues, there is much confusion in terminology, so that “Hellenistic 
influence,” can refer to the non-Jewish Greek sources such as Plato in some 
authors, but in others, to Jewish writings, for example from Alexandria, 
which seem to have been imbued with Greek influence. These 
misunderstandings betray the fact that the confusion was more than 
terminological. In Baur's thesis of Paul's hellenization of the gospel for 
gentile Christianity, as well as in succeeding treatments of early 
Christianity, there is the erroneous presupposition of a great divide between 
Palestine and the rest of the Greco- Roman world which keeps the former 
from foreign influence, and thus sharply distinguishes “Palestinian 
Judaism" from that found everywhere else, the “Hellenistic Judaism." 

If the documents of contemporary Judaism generally did not receive the 
attention they deserved, neither, it seems, did eschatology itself. Now this 
seems to have been a reciprocal relationship: on the one hand, neglect of 
the Jewish apocalyptic literature ruled out any incentive to undertake a 
comprehensive examination of Jewish eschatological expectations, while on 
the other hand, the preference of scholars for soteriology or sacramental 
concepts caused them to ignore Jewish sources, which were seen to have 
little to say on these matters. 


1.1.2 A. Schweitzer 


The situation began to change when in 1873 the first volume of Schürer's 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, in subsequent volumes retitled Geschichte 
des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, appeared, as well as 
F. Weber's System der altsynagogalen palästinensischen Theologie aus 
Targum, Midrasch und Talmud dargestellt in 1880. By the time Schweitzer 
wrote his Paul and His Interpreters, it seems that much progress had been 
made in the understanding of Second Temple Judaism, and this was 
beginning to affect the attitudes at least of those who chose to take it 
seriously. Works such as W. Bousset's Die Religion des Judentums im 





6 Schweitzer, 44-52. 
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neutestamentlichen Zeitalter,’ which in carrying out the task of 
Religionsgeschichte in the wider sense presents several points of contact 
between Judaism and Iranian religion, doubtless reinforced the warning 
already voiced by Schürer against a simple division between "Palestinian" 
and “Hellenistic” Judaism.? The attention given to eschatology, meanwhile, 
had been growing with the recognition that it is, if not as according to 
Schweitzer the most important force, at least one of the central components 
of Paul's theology. Both of these developments are especially prominent in 
R. H. Charles's A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,? as well 
as his critical editions of the Pseudepigrapha. However, the original 
tendency to look for Greek influence was not diminished, as appears from 
the many scholars of these decades and those to come who continued to 
postulate a ^Hellenization" of Paul's eschatology. 

As valid as Schweitzer's criticism of his predecessors are, however, we 
see that he himself was guilty of two misconceptions which have been 
handed down since his day. Firstly, there is a geographical 
misunderstanding: as can be seen from his uncompromising insistence that 
Paul received no influence whatsoever from Greek or Hellenistic Jewish 
sources, Schweitzer seems to ignore the results of newer scholarship and 
perpetuate the notion of a sharp distinction between Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Judaism.!? Schweitzer also subscribes, however, to a 
chronological misconception: the late date of the rabbinic literature is used 
as the basis for a strict separation between a lively Judaism which contained 
both legal and apocalyptic elements, as seen in the Revelation of Ezra, and 
post-70 “Rabbinism,” “which is no longer borne on the tide of great 
national and spiritual movements" and “becomes ossified, and confines 
itself to mere unproductive commentating upon the law."!! Now this 
treatment probably resulted not from a thorough examination of the content 





7 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1903); edited and reissued by H. Gressmann as Die 
Religion des Judentums im späthellenistischen Zeitalter (1926). 

8 Schürer, vol. 1 pp. 29-50. 

9 (London: A. and C. Black, 1913). Other treatments of Jewish eschatology include 
that of H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jüdischen Eschatologie (Tübingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1905); P. Volz, Jüdische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1903). 

10 Cf., e.g., his declaration that “Whatever views and conceptions are brought up for 
comparison, the result is always the same — that Paulinism and Greek thought have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in common" (p. 99). 

11 Schweitzer, 51. Davies, pp. xi, sees the problem as a “sharp distinction between 
apocalyptic and Pharisaism and other aspects of Judaism." But this evaluation is based on 
Schweitzer's The Quest of the Historical Jesus; his later Paul and His Interpreters presents 
an impression of Judaism in temporal succession rather than juxtaposition. 
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of the rabbinic literature itself, but as the most expedient way to distance 
these texts, which were generally disparaged at the time, from the non- 
rabbinic contemporary Jewish literature in the light of which Schweitzer 
wished to portray Paul. Nevertheless, this was a heavy blow against the 
scholarly perception of rabbinic literature. 


1.1.3 Since Schweitzer 


It is indicative not only of their plausibility but also the stature of their 
original proponent's scholarly legacy that these beliefs were not seriously 
challenged until well into our century, and occasionally appear in 
discussions of first-century Judaism even in the present. The denigration of 
rabbinic literature was the first problem to be corrected. A great resurgence 
of interest was caused by the appearance of Strack and Billerbeck, followed 
by important studies for example by G. F. Moore, W. D. Davies, and 
others, with the result that today the rabbinic literature is seen to be much 
more variegated and have much more to offer New Testament scholarship 
than merely an example of the kind of legalism portrayed in the Gospels.!? 
This turn of events would undoubtedly have taken much longer if not for 
those more moderate scholars of the Religionsgeschichte school such as 
W. L. Knox, who, following the example of Charles, gave due weight to 
the rabbinic literature, even if his conclusions favored a hellenization of 
Paul's expectations. ? 

This strong renewal of interest in rabbinics, however, in view of the fact 
that it was to a large extent a reaction to previous scholarship, was not 
without its problems. Davies, for example, seems simply to take over the 
theory of the development of Paul's eschatology, substituting the rabbinic 
dual spatial and temporal concept of the N21 D'Ay for the Hellenistic 
conceptions.!* A more serious side-effect of this emphasis on the rabbinic, 
and hence Jewish, background of Paul, supported especially by Bultmann's 
description of the Pauline use of o@ma, was the denial by many scholars of 
any anthropological dualism in Paul's eschatology.!5 That this question 


12 H, L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch (Münich: C. H. Beck, 1922-1961); G. F. Moore, Judaism (3 vols.; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927-1930). 

13 St, Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge: University Press, 1939). Also 
to be mentioned in this connection is the sober work of Knox's teacher, A. D. Nock, as 
well as that of F. C. Burkitt and C. H. Dodd. 

14 Davies, 285-320. 

15 R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament vol. 1 p. 195. S. Laeuchli, “Monism 
and Dualism in the Pauline Anthropology," Biblical Research 3 (1958) 16, characterizes 
the trend as ^Go and sell what thou possessest and buy a Strack-Billerbeck." 
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arouses strong disagreement even in recent discussions is an indication of 
the work that still needs to be done in this field. 16 

Moreover, these circumstances suggest that the strict Palestine/Diaspora 
distinction has not yet been put to rest. It is true that such notable 
developments as Scholem's work in Jewish mysticism, the discovery of the 
Qumran documents, Goodenough's work in Jewish archeology, and most 
representative of this direction of argument, Hengel's history of Judaism in 
the period after Alexander, have done much to clear the air.!7 Yet there 
remains the need for further investigation into the historical, philosophical, 
and religious circumstances of the time of Paul, in order that our 
understanding of his thought may become more and more nuanced. In 
addition, there remains equally necessary the task of challenging older 
treatments in light of these newer insights. 

This general examination yields a picture of scholarship at first prone to 
extremes, but gradually refined both by new discoveries and careful re- 
evaluation of the extant material. With the growing realization of the 
historical circumstances of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, it is now 
widely acknowledged that enlightenment can come from the whole variety 
of beliefs and outlooks available at this time. It is only in the context of this 
general progression of research that the previous work in the more specific 
area of Jewish inscriptions can be explained. 


1.2 Developments in the study of Jewish non-literary evidence 


As has been seen is the case for Pauline scholarship, the research into 
Jewish inscriptions and funerary art during the last century and a half has 
also been concerned with the question of Jewish or Greek background. A 
significant difference, however, is that while the questions of foreign 
influence in Paul generally arose only after many centuries, the Jewish 
inscriptions and funerary art were discovered and published for the most 
part precisely during the time when the idea of “hellenization” was most 
lively. Moreover, the artifacts themselves, due to either their Diaspora 
provenance or, in the case of Palestinian provenance, seemingly pagan 
content, formed a part of the archeological developments which caused this 


16 Cf., e.g., R. H. Gundry, Söma in Biblical Theology: With Emphasis on Pauline 
Anthropology, SNTSMS 29 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976); 
J. W. Cooper, Body, Soul, and Life Everlasting (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989). 

7 G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem: Schocken Pub. House, 
1941); E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World (13 vols.; New 
York: 1953-1965); M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (trans. John Bowden; London: 
SCM Press, 1974). 
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trend in the first place. As a result of these factors, the history of 
scholarship in this area has dealt mainly with the question of the extent to 
which these artifacts can be related to various Jewish and even Christian 
literary evidence. Nevertheless, a close parallel is maintained with Pauline 
scholarship since both disciplines were affected by the same historical 
trends in the scholarly perception of ancient Judaism and Christianity in 
antiquity. 


1.2.1 Beginnings to Goodenough 


As indicated above, the earliest stage of discussion on the eschatological 
significance of the artifacts was initiated in the height of the 
Religionsgeschichte period. F. Cumont, in consideration of the 
accompanying pagan symbols of immortality as well as passages from 
Daniel and Philo, concluded that the menorah in the center of the “seasons” 
sarcophagus from the Randanini catacomb in Rome was a symbol of 
immortality.!8 H. Gressmann followed with an eschatological interpretation 
of a gold glass with the words oixog ipńhvnç and an image of a torah- 
shrine.!? Next came the study of the Roman Torlonia catacomb by Beyer 
and Lietzmann, which, although in disagreement with Cumont and 
Gressmann on the details in interpretations, nevertheless supported an 
eschatological interpretation of the material, especially the stars over the 
torah-shrine.?9 

Of course, this symbolic interpretation was not the unanimous voice of 
scholarship. Beyer and Lietzmann's work was soon questioned, for 
example, by Rengstorf's detailed criticism, not to mention J. B. Frey, 
editor of the Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, who at several occasions 
voiced his judgement that the paintings are purely decorative.?! These 
objections, in turn, were criticized by the appeal first of Marmorstein and 
then Rieger to rabbinic parallels which seem to speak of the various motifs 
in question in an eschatological context.?? Doubtless a reflection of the 
surge of interest in rabbinics at this time, these last two works show the 


18 F, Cumont, “Un fragment de sarcophage judéo-paien,” RevArch 4 (1916) 1-16. 

19 H, Gressmann, “Jewish Life in Ancient Rome," in FS to Abrahams (1927) 170-191. 

20 H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die Jüdische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom 
(Berlin: 1930). 

21 K, H. Rengstorf, “Zu den Fresken in der Jüdischen Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in 
Rom," ZNW 31 (1932) 33-60; J. B. Frey, “La Question des Images Chez les Juifs à la 
Lumiére des Récentes Découvertes," Bib 15 (1934). 

22 A. Marmorstein, “Jüdische Archäologie und Theologie," ZNW 32 (1933) 32-41; 
P. Rieger, “Zu den Fresken in der Jüdischen Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom," ZNW 
33 (1934) 216-218. 
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beginnings of the attempt to interpret the artifacts in the larger context of 
Jewish belief. 


1.2.2 Goodenough 


The scholarship on the artifacts up to this point, then, although in sharp 
disagreement concerning the legitimacy of a symbolic interpretation, was 
nevertheless united in its wide Religionsgeschichte approach which 
considered both pagan and rabbinic sources. We come to a definite turning 
point with the work of E. R. Goodenough, whose method and approach is 
just as pivotal (for better or worse) for this field as Schweitzer is for the 
interpretation of Paul. As is the case for Schweitzer, Goodenough’s 
contribution to research in the field can be described as a mixed blessing. 

No one can deny that his work is a landmark in the scholarly perception 
of ancient Judaism. His massive thirteen-volume work, even if not 
convincing in its thoroughgoing proposal of an extensive mystical Judaism, 
nevertheless forced the scholarly world to face up to and deal with a 
hitherto unprecedented collection of Jewish art.?* Moreover, in view of the 
flood of responses and subordinate discussions initiated by his re- 
presentation in greater scope of the argument for a symbolic eschatological 
significance of many motifs, his work can be said to have been an 
important catalyst in the further integration of the non-literary material in 
its religious context. 

Yet this work of integration was severely handicapped: although he 
strongly repudiated the division of types of Judaism along geographic lines, 
Goodenough was not able to escape the myth of a purely legal rabbinism 
which, unlike Schweitzer, he was willing to allow to have existed side by 
side with his more lively mystical Judaism in and out of Palestine.25 The 
consequence of this for research into the artifacts, which Goodenough did 
not consistently follow, is made clear by Fischer: Goodenough “wendet 
sich gegen jene Forschungsrichtung, die die Kunstwerke und Symbole des 
Diasporajudentums vom Standpunkt des rabbinischen Judentums her 
interpretiert. "26 That Fischer proceeds from this precedent to attack the use 


23 This is in contrast to Frey's “La Vie de l'au-delà, dans les Conceptions Juives au 
Temps de Jésus-Christ," Bib 13 (1932), in which the inscriptions are merely used to 
illustrate rabbinic themes. 

24 M, Smith's *Goodenough's Jewish Symbols in Retrospect," JBL 86 (1967) 53-68, 
is a fair summary and criticism. 

25 Cf. Davies, viii n. 6. 

26 U. Fischer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartungen im Hellenistischen Judentum, 
ZNW 44 (Berlin/New York, 1978) 247. 
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made of the rabbinic material by Marmorstein and Rieger illustrates the 
influence of this misconception.?? 


1.2.3 Since Goodenough 


The years since Goodenough have seen much progress in the discussion of 
methodology as well as the task of integration of the artifacts with the 
literary evidence. Further research has made clear, for example, that the 
rabbinic literature cannot simply be ignored.?? Yet even Fischer, 
notwithstanding this last error, demonstrates a much nuanced understanding 
of the field in his insistence that the Palestinian/Diaspora distinction is not 
completely insignificant. Noticeable as well are his objection to a blind 
assumption of symbolic intention and his call for an interpretation of 
symbols which takes into account their accompanying inscriptions.29 
Indeed, this last point is very important to the argument of Maser, who, 
against Fischer's overall negative conclusions, brings together the grave 
frescoes with their accompanying inscriptions and rabbinic references to the 
xin 0719.30 

This task of integration, it may be seen, already had an important 
precedent in H. Cavallin's Life After Death. Paul's Argument for the 
Resurrection of the Dead in 1 Cor. 15. Part 1: An Enquiry into the Jewish 
Background.?! This work is the first to consider the artifacts side by side 
with the Pseudepigrapha, rabbinic, and other Jewish literature in a survey 
of Jewish eschatological expectations. Even more significant, however, is 
the author's original intention to use the results of this study as a 
background for the Pauline eschatology of 1 Corinthians 15: although not 
carried out, we have here at least the recognition that the artifacts may not 
only enlighten Judaism, but, in view of the close relationship between 


27 Fischer, 246-247. 

28 Cf., e.g., S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish 
Theological Seminary, 1950). One may mention as examples of the deepening interest in 
Judaism the work of J. Neusner and E. P. Sanders, as well as the diligent updating of 
H. L. Strack's Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash. 

29 Fischer, 250-254; cf. also the call for consideration of context by T. Rajak, 
“Inscriptions and Context: Reading the Jewish Catacombs of Rome,” in 
P. W. van der Horst and J. W. van Henten, eds., Studies in Ancient Jewish Epigraphy 
(Leiden: Brill,1993). 

30 P, Maser, “Darstellungen des Olam Hab-ba in der Spätantiken-jüdischen Kunst 
Roms?” Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum supp. vol. 9 (1982) 225-238. 

31 (Lund: Gleerup, 1974). 
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Judaism and Christianity, the latter as well.3? This is also evident, albeit 
from a different perspective, in Dinkler’s study of the theme of peace in 
Jewish and Christian inscriptions. 33 


1.3 Conclusions 


We are now in a position to highlight some of the most prominent and 
recurring issues in the history of interpretation in Jewish inscriptions and 
Pauline literature, and consider their significance for the present study. In 
light of the preceding account, it seems clear that one of the most important 
reasons for the choice of Pauline literature for comparison in this study, in 
addition to those listed at the beginning, is that it has in common with 
Jewish inscriptions the central question in previous scholarship: whether a 
text or object should be interpreted according to a Jewish or Greek 
background. In Pauline studies, we have seen that this often involved a 
perceived polar opposition between rabbinic literature on the one hand and 
non-Jewish Greek religious literature on the other. In the Jewish 
inscriptions, there is a similar opposition in Goodenough’s dismissal of 
rabbinic literature in favor of a so-called Hellenistic mystical Judaism. In 
addition, we have also seen that this sharp distinction between Jewish and 
Greek sources also has a geographical dimension: the Palestinian/Diaspora 
distinction is often used to rule out consideration of “Hellenistic” texts in 
explaining Pauline literature on the one hand, and on the other hand, to 
exclude the rabbinic literature as a possible background for the inscriptions. 

In view of these considerations, the present study will attempt to avoid, 
in both overall approach and examination of individual inscriptions and 
texts, such erroneous preconceptions concering Jewish and non-Jewish, 
Palestinian and Diaspora sources as described above, and assume at least 
the possibility of a flow of ideas in both directions. Also, and more 
importantly, these questions will be kept in mind throughout the course of 
examination, so that in addition to the more specific goals of this study, a 
judgment can be made on these more general issues. 


32 Similar in purpose but also unpublished is the second part of P. Figueras’s 
dissertation, Decorated Jewish Ossuaries (Leiden: Brill, 1983). P. Hoffmann’s Die Toten 
in Christus (Münster: Verlag Aschendorff, 1966) notably includes a section on Greek (non- 
Jewish) inscriptions for establishing the background of Paul’s conceptions of afterlife. 

33 E. Dinkler, *Schalom-Eirene-Pax. Judische Sepulkralinschriften und Ihr Verhältnis 
zum frühen Christentum," RivAC 50 (1974) 121-144. Important for us in this work is not 
the division between Jewish and Christian inscriptions, but the fact that the early Christians 
were also familiar with the Jewish eschatological developments to which Dinkler ascribes 
the Jewish peace inscriptions. 
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Another important observation to be made from the preceding account of 
research is that interpretation has been centered on literary sources. 
Whether regarding Paul or Jewish inscriptions, the question has been, 
Which literary works will provide the most fitting context for 
interpretation? This kind of approach ignores, however, not only the 
advantages of inscriptions outlined at the beginning, but also the possibility 
that inscriptions can be interpreted in the context of other inscriptions.3* To 
put it another way, it may be argued that a diachronic study of inscriptions, 
justified by the unifying factors inherent in inscriptions, may be just as 
plausible and enlightening, if not more, than a synchronic comparison of 
inscriptions with contemporary literature. It is in view of these 
considerations that the examination of Jewish inscriptions is organized 
according to formulae and themes, sometimes spanning a considerable 
period of time. 


2. Methodological Considerations and the Approach of this Study 


2.1 Some methodological issues 


In addition to the benefits of studying inscriptions, mentioned at the 
beginning, there are also several methodological questions especially 
relevant to this discipline. Since these are treated quite satisfactorily in 
several previous works, here, only those aspects which play an especially 
significant part in the present study will be discussed briefly.35 

One of the most serious problems confronting the interpretation of an 
inscription is the possibility that it is the expression of convention rather 
than the true conviction of the author or patron. This is why, for example, 
it 1s rare to find an epitaph which disparages the character of the deceased. 
With regard to the present task, the possibility presents itself that some 
expressions of an expectation of blessed afterlife may in fact be due to 
convention rather than sincere belief. This is not always a critical 
shortcoming, in view of the fact that the object of the present study is to 
determine the general currency of beliefs rather than specific cases. 





34 Cf. Cavallin, 166: “Actually, it seems to me that the Jewish tombs do not say very 
much about after-life at all. Theories about burial customs and the use of certain symbols 
may be interesting, but without the support of literary sources they often appear to be mere 
speculations and loose combinations." 

35 See, e.g., R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1962) 13-20; van der Horst, Epitaphs 11-21. 
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However, care is taken to note possible indications of conventional usage, 
including massive repetition and logical inconsistency. 

A related methodological problem arises frequently in the present study 
when seemingly foreign elements are encountered in a Jewish inscription. 
One possibility is to ascribe it to conventional usage. However, when the 
foreign element in question is a very major issue, one obvious conclusion is 
that the individual in question, or even the entire community, is tending 
toward heterodoxy or apostasy. Sometimes, as in the case of the Dis 
Manibus inscriptions examined in chapter 2, the prospect of this situation 
has caused editors to argue against the Jewishness of an inscription or group 
of inscriptions. As we have seen in the preceding account of previous 
scholarship, however, this kind of argumentation is based on a rigid and 
preconceived notion of Judaism, based only on certain sources. In order to 
do justice to the Jewish inscriptions, the possibility must be allowed that 
they "indicate views and expressions thought to be acceptable in the Jewish 
community as a whole," even when they depart considerably from other 
established notions.36 

In addition, consideration must be given to the relative paucity of the 
inscriptional evidence of Judaism, especially in comparison to literary 
sources. Similarly, the inherently minimal nature of inscriptions in general 
cannot be ignored. In these conditions, the argument from silence is 
especially weak, and valid statistical analysis possible only with great care. 
It is necessary in the present study, therefore, to look closely at the 
evidence which is available for any implicit as well as explicit indications 
relevant to the topic of belief in afterlife, carefully using extrapolation 
where appropriate. 

Finally, the subject matter of death and afterlife entails some 
methodological concerns not ordinarily present in other areas. In view of 
the universality of death and the fact that it lies at the outside edge of 
normal, reported human experience, it is not surprising that there have been 
a wide variety of views concerning death and afterlife in both ancient and 
modern times, posing a formidable challenge to the task of an orderly and 
logical examination. Now one common approach used in several works on 
Greco-Roman conceptions of afterlife is the supposition of a gradual 
development of belief, from the most primitive belief in a continued 


36 W. Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions and Jewish Literature in Egypt, with Special 
Reference to Ecclesiasticus," in Studies in Early Jewish Epigraphy (ed. J. W. van Henten 
and P. van der Horst; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 21-22. 
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existence in the grave, to the ascent of the soul to the stars.?7 Without 
necessarily accepting the details of this approach, this is the organizing 
principle adopted in the present study. 

A second difficulty in dealing with the subject of death arises from the 
fact that in some cases, it seems that two seemingly incompatible beliefs are 
held side by side in the same context. So, for example, even in modern 
times, many people may think of the deceased as both in the tomb, and also 
somewhere eise, such as “heaven.” In our examination of the Jewish 
inscriptions, this possibility may impair somewhat the ability to derive clear 
conclusions, since, for example, indications of presence of the deceased in 
the grave does not necessarily exclude a simultaneous belief that he or she 
has ascended. In addition, some inscriptions seem to have two explicit, 
mutually conflicting statements. Fortunately, in the majority of the latter 
cases, it is possible to eliminate one of the conflicting conceptions as being 
due to conventional usage. Moreover, the general problem may be 
alleviated somewhat by consideration not only of explicit statements, but 
also general themes as well as the tone of the inscriptions. 


2.2 Range and plan 


Having considered both the wider background of scholarship as well as 
methodological issues, we may now proceed to outline first the range of 
coverage of the present study, as well as a specific plan. In considering 
previous examinations of expressions of afterlife belief in Jewish 
inscriptions, it becomes apparent that most are significantly limited in 
range. This is obvious in the case of S. Nagakubo's examination of the Beth 
She‘arim inscriptions, as well as in articles describing a single site, for 
example, Jason's Tomb in Jerusalem.38 However, even those works which 
are not geographically limited, for example the works of E. Puech, 
H. Cavallin, and U. Fischer, can be seen to neglect an important aspect of 
this topic: the denial of afterlife.3° As is demonstrated by works such as that 
of G. Delling, P. W. van der Horst, W. Horbury, and also R. Lattimore's 
work in non-Jewish inscriptions, this negative aspect of afterlife expectation 
can be just as informative and significant as the positive affirmations.* 


37 E.g. F. Cumont, Lux Perpetua (Paris: Geuthner, 1949); also Lattimore; Hoffmann, 
26-44. 

38 S. Nagakubo, Investigations into Jewish Concepts of Afterlife in the Greek Beth 
She‘arim Inscriptions (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1974). 

39 E. Puech, La Croyance des Esséniens en la vie future: immortalité, résurrection, vie 
éternelle? (Paris: 1993). 

40 G. Delling, *Speranda Futura. Jüdische Grabinschriften Italiens über das Geschick 
Nach dem Tode," TLZ 9 (1951). 
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Finally, it appears that the vast majority of previous studies in this area are 
concerned exclusively with specific expressions concerning afterlife, but not 
general themes which may imply or deny it. Notable exceptions, again, can 
be seen in the works of Horbury, van der Horst, and Lattimore. 

The first part of the present study, then, will attempt to remedy what is 
lacking in previous research by examining possible indications of afterlife 
belief, as well as the denial thereof, in ancient Jewish inscriptions found 
throughout the Mediterranean world. As stated above, the organization of 
this study is thematic. Chapters 2 and 3 will focus on both the denial of 
afterlife, and what is often practically equivalent to denial, a 
*subterranean" or "downward" conception of afterlife, in which the 
deceased is thought to exist perpetually in the grave or in the underworld. 
These indications are arranged so that in chapter 2 actual expressions and 
themes of a downward conception are dealt with, while in chapter 3, 
attitudes toward death which may imply an unspecified denial of afterlife 
are examined. Chapters 5 and 6, on the other hand, are concerned with 
positive, “upward” conceptions of afterlife existence. Somewhat analogous 
to (but not parallel with) the division between chapters 2 and 3, general 
expressions of afterlife belief are explored in chapter 5 and specific 
descriptions, in chapter 6. Located between these two parts, chapter 4 is an 
examination of the various formulae involving the term "peace," for 
example, the wish *in peace be your sleep." At least in principle, it can be 
compatible with both the downward conceptions in the preceding chapter, 
as well as the positive affirmations of afterlife in the following chapters. 
Finally, in chapter 7, the various indications of afterlife belief and disbelief 
examined in the previous five chapters are compared with similar elements 
in the Pauline epistles. 


Chapter 2 


Possible Indications of a Downward Conception 
of Afterlife 


We begin with an examination of possible indications that the deceased was 
conceived of as being permanently in the grave or underworld. First to be 
considered in this regard are two specific funerary formulae: the dedication 
D. M. and the designation “eternal home.” This is followed by a more 
general examination of some typical elements of funerary inscriptions. 
Finally, we treat some non-inscriptionary aspects of funerary practice, 
including grave artifacts and style of burial. 


1. The D. M. Inscriptions 


The initials *D. M.,” standing for Dis Manibus, are a very frequently 
occurring element in ancient Latin epitaphs. As is indicated by the dative 
case, the phrase originally involved some type of dedication to, or even 
appeasement of, the Manes, obscure beings which were envisioned at times 
as the remnant of the deceased person (either physically or spiritually 
conceived), and at other times, as the spirits who guard the dead.! This 
latter meaning of the term is predominant in another common element of 
pagan epitaphs, imprecations against tomb violation, in which the Manes 
are often named as the agents of vengeance.? In addition to this regard for 
the Manes, a background in the cult of the dead can also be detected in the 
use of the Greek and Latin words for “altar” (Bwpóç and ara) as well as the 
word np@ov (from jpws, “hero, a person divinised at death”) to indicate 
the tomb. 


l See Cumont, After-Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1922) 44-69; Lattimore 90-91. The Greek equivalent, ĝsoîç kararxdovioıg, is generally 
seen to mean the same thing, although Lattimore, 95-96, points out that sometimes the 
reference is to the Greek deities of the underworld. 

? Cf., among other examples given by Lattimore, 122, quisquis huic sepulchro nocere 
conatus fuerit, Manes eius eum exagitent (CIL v1 29471). 
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Now what is the significance of the presence of these elements in Jewish 
epitaphs? One approach has been to place these D.M. and related 
inscriptions in the wider context of the variety of ways in which the Jews 
are thought to have conceived of their god or gods, for example intermixed 
with the worship of Sabazius and Zeus Hypsistos in Asia Minor, or 
identified with the Sun in Cyprus.? Thus Kant has suggested that for the 
Jews in Italy, the Manes were the counterparts of the lower divinities 
implied by the use of Hypsistos elsewhere, and other scholars have not been 
willing to rule out the possibility of syncretism completely.^ However, this 
leads to the major issues concerning Jewish syncretism in general, an 
adequate treatment of which is beyond the scope of this investigation. For 
the task at hand, it would suffice to inquire more narrowly whether or not 
the use of these phrases by some Jews implies that they accepted, or at least 
had no objections to, the idea of a continued existence of the dead in some 
connection with the living, an idea perhaps comparable to the semitic 
conception of Sheol common in earlier Jewish literature. 


1.1 Occurrence in Jewish inscriptions 


Although Kant has answered this question in the affirmative, arguing that 
such phrases may even indicate Jewish funerary meals, the majority of 
scholars have argued in the other direction. Aside from the presupposition 
of a conservatism on the part of the Jews, this is due first and foremost to 
the relative paucity of Jewish D. M. inscriptions.’ Frey has argued that there 
is only one Jewish D.M. inscription in Rome, that of Fofos (JIWE ii 608, 
2nd-3rd cent.), and only one other outside of Rome, in Soklos in Pannonia 
(CI 678). If these two really were the only examples to be discovered, this 
argument from scarcity would be indisputable. This is not the case, 
however: other examples have been found in Africa. Of the nine second- or 
third-century D.M. epitaphs published by le Bohec, JJJAR 12 and 71 are 
explicitly identified as belonging to Jews, while Jewish ownership of 
IJJAR 46 is clearly indicated by its location in the middle of a Jewish 


3On the possibility of sun worship at Cyprus, see E. Peterson, Heis Theos: 
Epigraphische, formgeschichtliche und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1926) 281-285. 

^ L. H. Kant, “Jewish Inscriptions in Greek and Latin" ANRW 20.2 (1987) 699; cf. 
also K. Galling, *Die Jüdischen Katakomben in Rom als ein Beitrag zur Jüdischen 
Konfessionskunde,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken 103 (1931) 357; van der Horst, 
Epitaphs 42 n.12; and especially P. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, 
SNTSMS 69 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991) 127-144. 

5 Frey, CIJ i p. cxix; also, among others, van der Horst, Epitaphs 42; L. V. Rutgers, 
The Jews in Late Ancient Rome (Leiden: Brill, 1995) 111-112. 
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cemetery.6 The remaining six, all of which contain names derived from the 
word Shabbat, may belong not merely to pagans influenced by Judaism, as 
le Bohec argues, but Jews themselves.? 

In addition to these, there are the second- or third-century D. M. 
inscriptions of Rome which were ruled out as non-Jewish by Frey 
(CIJ 10* JIWE ii 610, 26*-29*, 34*, 37-38*=JIWE ii 604, 607). Kant 
has argued that since these stones were found well within a Jewish 
catacomb, the burden of proof is with those who wish to argue against 
Jewishness.5 Now it is true that Frey explains the presence of all except the 
first of these inscriptions as due to their use as enclosures for the loculi. 
The force of such an explanation, however, is severely limited in view of 
the difficulty of establishing the exact layout of the catacombs at the time of 
modern discovery, not to mention at the time of their use.? Granted that 
some of the epitaphs could indeed be documented as having been used as 
lids, there remains, in addition to CIJ 10*(=JIWE ii 610) and those which 
after all were not used as loculus lids, CIJ 6*, which makes reference to 
8&(oig) S(aipoor).!° In all these cases, the only reason for considering an 
inscription non-Jewish is that it seems to contain pagan beliefs. 

A second reason given for denying that any Jews subscribed to the ideas 
originally contained in the D.M. inscriptions is that the few examples of 
Jewish usage which exist are due to convention. It is pointed out that the 
initials also occur in Christian epitaphs.!! Furthermore, it is likely that the 





Y. le Bohec, “Inscriptions Juives et Judaisantes de l'Afrique Romaine," Antiquités 
africaines 17 (1981) 165-207. He argues that volatile state of Jewish-Christian relations at 
the time makes it unlikely that a Christian is buried here among Jews. 

7 Le Bohec, 167, argues that Jewish influence must have caused the parents to choose 
Shabbat over the usual Saturn to refer to the day on which their child was born. If 
le Bohec is correct, then the situation is analogous to CIJ 524, the epitaph of a “God- 
fearer" which begins Dis Manib(us). 

3 Kant, 683 n.77. He argues further that the reuse of the stones in 
CH 9*(—JIWE ii 609) and 36*(—JIWE ii 605) does not necessarily mean that they were 
originally pagan, as Frey himself seems to acknowledge in some cases in which he ascribes 
Jewish patronage to both sides of a stone. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 138, also points 
this out. 

9 Rutgers, Jews 270-271, argues for reuse in five inscriptions: CIJ 9*=JIWE ii 609, 
17*, 19*, 34*, 36* —JIWE ii 605. 

10 Against Kant’s translation, 683 n. 79, of the Junonibus in CIJ 77* as “spirits of the 
dead who watch over her and her family," Noy, JIWE i p. 19, points out that the Junones 
have been shown to be local divinities, and therefore, despite the name luda, this 
inscription is probably pagan. Similarly, against Frey and Kant, 683 n. 77, Noy, JIWE i 
p. 42, points out that the Acibas in CIJ 75*-76*, containing D. M., is a semitic name, not 
necessarily Jewish, and therefore there is no reason to consider the inscriptions Jewish. 

11 E.g. van der Horst, Epitaphs 43. 
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initials were sometimes pre-inscribed on the stones, thus indicating that 
even to non-Jews of the time, the phrase had become conventional.!? This 
argument from convention, however, must be balanced by giving due 
weight to the fact that the Jewish patron has approved of the initials, 
whether pre-inscribed or not.? One may go even further and say that the 
appeal to convention is in basic contradiction to the previous argument from 
Scarcity, since the latter entails that the Jews consciously avoided the 
initials, and therefore were aware of their implications. Indeed, in this 
respect, the more numerous Christian D.M. epitaphs are much more likely 
to be conventional, and therefore, provide not a precedent for interpreting 
the Jewish occurrences, but a stark contrast to the scarcity of the latter. 


1.2 Conventional usage 


All this, however, does not rule out the possibility of genuinely 
conventional usage, especially of those elements which can clearly be 
established as having lost their original meaning already in pagan usage. 
For example, Kant argues that a Jewish worship of the dead may be 
inferred from four instances in which words meaning "altar" are used of 
the tomb.! However, it has been pointed out that the term jewe was at first 
used for figures of renown who had died and continued to exercise 
supernatural powers, but was later extended to any normal dead person, just 
as the words ara and Bwpóç were used “so casually, it is certain that any 
heretical meaning they once had must have decayed. ” 15 

There is in connection with this issue a very interesting inscription found 
at Solin in Dalmatia (CZJ 680a), one of the inscriptions appealed to by 
Kant, which seems to state that many pagans, Jews, and Christians 
worshipped their deceased. Here is the restoration of Lifshitz: 


[A]ram si qui[s dea]scieare volu- 

erit habe[at irata numina 

quitquit [pag]ani sive Iude- 

i vel Crissi(ani) [suo]s Manis colente[s]; unus 
quisque quot sibi fi- 

[ejri non vuflt] facere non 

debet. 


At first sight, this warning against grave vandalism does seem to assume 
that pagans, Jews, and Christians took part in some kind of cult of the 





12 Frey, CIJ i p. cxix; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 139; van der Horst, Epitaphs 
43; Rutgers, Jews 269. Cf. also the debate on handbooks, Lattimore, 18. 

13 Tn fact, the initials on CIJ 464(=JIWE ii 608), as even Frey admits, seem to be by 
the same hand which inscribed the rest of the epitaph. 

14 Kant, 704. 

15 Lattimore, 99, 316. But cf. Rev 6:9. 
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dead, as Lifshitz’s translation of suos Manis colentes, “who worship their 
dead (or ancestors)," reflects. However, the epitaph must be seen in the 
context of other Greek and Latin imprecatory epitaphs, in which the 
converse of the golden rule (lines 5-7), and the wrath of the gods (habeat 
irata numina) are common elements.!6 It is just in these epitaphs, however, 
that there is no clear distinction between those gods whose wrath is 
aroused, and those Manes who are worshipped. For example, an inscription 
from Padua warns: 

Illi deos iratos, quos om(n)is colunt, 

si quis de (e)o sepulcro (quid) viola(ve)rit.17 
Here, it is clear that the object of worship is not the deceased or the Manes 
of the deceased, but the gods whose wrath may be aroused on account of 
grave violation. Indeed, it should be recalled that one of the possible 
meanings of the term Manes is the gods who have power over death and 
vengeance: 

quisquis huic sepulchro nocere conatus fuerit, Manes eius eum exagitent. 18 
In view of these considerations, it is not difficult to imagine that the author 
of CIJ 680a, by this reminder that pagans, Jews, and Christians all 
worship, and therefore fear, the gods, sought to increase the power of the 
imprecation. The source of the confusion is the author's unfortunate choice 
of the term Manes to mean “the gods," a term which most Jews and 
Christians of the time would have hesitated to use.!? 





16 See Lattimore, 123, and Lifshitz, Cli? p.63, for citations from pagan and 
Christian inscriptions. 

V CE 199, cited by Lattimore, 123. 

18 CIT, vi 29471, cited by Lattimore, 122. A similar meaning is in five other non- 
Jewish Latin inscriptions cited in Lattimore, 92-93. 

1? [n view of the fact that the textual situation in this inscription, because the epitaph 
had been broken in half, is very difficult in the first place, it may be possible to reconstruct 
the text to be less enigmatic. Compare, for example, /suo]s Manis colente[s] with the quos 
om(n)is colunt of CE 199, above. 

An inscription which does explicitly mention the worship (0pqoxcíov) of ancestors, 
children, and other members of the household is the “Nazareth Inscription" (SEG viii 13, 
1st. cent.), discussed by B. M. Metzger, “The Nazareth Inscription Once Again,” in New 
Testament Studies: Philosophical, Versional, and Patristic (Leiden: Brill, 1980), 90-91, 
and also mentioned by van der Horst, Epitaphs 159. The limitation here is that the 
inscription is an imperial edict of uncertain provenance. This, together with the fact that it 
is probably a translation of a Latin original, considerably reduces its significance for the 
present study. 
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1.3 Conclusion 


In the preceding examination, it has been demonstrated, against the 
judgment of earlier scholars such as Frey, that at least four of the D. M. 
inscriptions found in Jewish burial sites in Italy and Africa belong certainly 
to Jews, and for approximately twenty others Jewishness cannot be ruled 
out. Further, it has been seen that the argument from convention cannot 
significantly reduce the importance of this relatively small number of 
examples, but rather highlights a conscious avoidance of these terms, which 
puts into strong contrast those who did use them. Now the force of these 
considerations should not be overestimated. As mentioned above, Kant's 
suggestion of a widespread Jewish regard for the dead is bound up with the 
controversial question of Jewish syncretism. Moreover, it has been 
demonstrated above that the inscription to which he appeals (CIJ 680a) does 
not really indicate Jewish worship of the dead. 

On the other hand, it would not be unreasonable to suggest a more 
modest conclusion: up to the second and third centuries, there were 
persons, in at least two major areas of Jewish settlement, recognized by 
themselves as well as by the wider community as Jews, who considered the 
originally Italian conception of the continued existence of the dead in the 
grave as not incompatible with their own beliefs on the subject. Perhaps this 
is not as astonishing as it seems, in view of the fact that the power of the 
conception of the Manes 1s its simplicity and vagueness, appealing to the 
basic human tendency to ascribe supernatural power to the dead. In the 
words of Lattimore, the belief in the Manes represents “the irreducible 
minimum of all possibilities of immortality" and as such, enjoys a much 
more sincere reverence than “those which affirm outright that the soul is 
immortal . . . which speak of Elysium.”?° It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that this basic belief of continued existence after death struck a chord of 
resonance among the Jews of the Greco-Roman world. 


2. The "Eternal Home" Inscriptions 
The phrase "eternal home," occurring among ancient Jewish inscriptions 
once as the Greek oixog aiwvıog (JIWE ii 164) and once as the Latin domus 
aeterna (JIWE ii 577), may provide important implications for our study. 
Obviously, the literal meaning of the term "eternal" as applied to the grave 
plainly contradicts the notions of blessed afterlife usually to be found 


20 Lattimore, 90-91. 
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among other Jewish sources of the time. Yet the meaning of the term is not 
necessarily limited to the chronological aspect: when the second term is 
allowed its due weight, we have the conception of the grave as one’s home. 
This prompted Kant, in his overview of Greek and Latin Jewish 
inscriptions, to suggest that the “Jews of this period may have conceived of 
the grave in domestic terms.”?! The question, therefore, is to what extent, 
if at all, does the usage of the phrase “eternal home” in Jewish inscriptions 
indicate a belief in the permanence of the state of being buried, conceived 
as a home. Before examining these inscriptions, it is first necessary to 
briefly sketch the background of this ancient way of thinking. 


2.1 Background 


The conception of the tomb as an eternal home or house is commonly held 
to have originated in the burial practices of Egypt, and spread throughout 
the ancient world.?? Consonant with this common origin, there is a close 
relationship between ancient Mesopotamian and Biblical conceptions of 
death and afterlife, for example, in the idea of the Sheol, or the 
Underworld.2? According to this conception, the dead somehow continued 
to exist, perhaps in a diminished form, inside the grave, his dwelling.?* 
Often, it was thought, the dead continued to exist in an eternal sleep. In an 
alternative but not unrelated conception, they could not exist alone, but 
sustenance had to be provided by the living.? 

Being such a natural and widespread conception, we should expect to 
find occurrences of the phrase “eternal home” as well as similar 
designations in various ancient literature, including Jewish writings.?6 
Especially noteworthy in this regard is Ps. 48:12 LXX (49:11 MT): 

Kai of Tabor ùT oixiat abTaY eig TOY ai@va, 

oKnvapata QÙTÔV EIG yeveàv Kal ^yevedv. 


Their graves are their homes forever, 
their dwelling places to all generations. 


21 Kant, 704. He goes on to propose that this usage, along with the D.M. inscriptions 
and the language of sleep, provides evidence for the practice of funerary meals. 

22 See A. Parrot, Malédictions et Violations de Tombes (1939) 180; E. Stommel, 
“Domus Aeterna,” RAC 4 (1959) 112-114. 

23 E.g., Parrot, 170-171. 

24 Cumont, After-Life 3; Stommel, 110, cites a critical description in Cicero, 
Tusculanae disputationes 1.16: Sub terra censebant reliquam vitam agi mortuorum, “and 
so men held that the subsequent life of the dead was passed underground.” 

25 Stommel, 111; cf. the discussion of grave articles, p. 41, below. 

26 Figueras, 88-89, argues that the literary evidence demonstrates that the conception 
of “eternal home” was well known to Jews of the time. 
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The idea of the tomb as an “eternal home” is here used in two ways. 
Firstly, it underlines the folly of those, especially the wealthy, who 
presume to believe that they will “live on forever and never see the grave” 
(MT v. 9): in the context of this accusation, one can discern the dark irony 
of the present verse in declaring that “their graves are their homes forever.” 
In v. 15, this seems to be equivalent to entering Hades. 

In addition to demonstrating the universality and finality of death, 
however, the language of “eternal home” may also function here as an 
indirect condemnation of lavish funerary practices. As Stommel points out, 
the “eternal homes” may actually refer to the monumental tombs intended 
to accommodate the deceased in perpetuity.2’ In addition to the idea of 
eternal rest in death, the words "to all generations," rather than denoting 
that more than one member of the family was buried in the tomb, may 
indicate the ancient familial conception of continued existence in the grave. 
This is more clearly evident in v. 20, in which it is said that the wealthy 
“will go to the company of their ancestors," siceNevoetat Ewg yevEedc 
maTépov avtov. This conception, which may have been the original 
inspiration behind such common OT descriptions of death as “being 
gathered" to one's fathers, is similar, it may be recalled, to the Italian 
conception of the Manes.?? 

Another relevant passage is Eccl 12:5, which contains the phrase “all 
must go to their eternal home." The Greek text, siç oixov ai@vog avrod, 
which seems to be basically equivalent to oixog aidviog, seems to suggest 
that the tomb is meant here, although 9:10 makes it possible that Sheol is 
meant: “for there is no work or thought or knowledge or wisdom in Sheol, 
to which you are going." Here, the point of the use of the phrase is 
specifically to emphasize the finality of death as the motivation for living a 
good life, and therefore the notion of afterlife is implicitly denied, or at 
least relegated to insignificance. The same can be said of the description of 
the dissolution of the human being into dust and spirit in v. 7: although this 
resembles the conception of spiritual immortality, it is more likely a 
reflection of Genesis 2, and emphasizes a return to one's constituent 
elements. 

A very similar phrase can be seen in Tob 3:6, in which Tobit begs God, 
“release me to go to the eternal place," eig róv aiwvıov rönov. The figure 
of speech is used here as a plain substitute for death, the request for which 


27 Stommel, 113. 
28 Cf. examination of the D. M. inscriptions, above, and the section on communal bone 
collection, below, p. 45. 
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is mentioned three other times in this verse. One of these, “command my 
spirit to be taken from me so that I may . . . become dust,” recalls the 
similar language of dust and spirit in Eccl 12:5, above, and points to a 
similar assumption of the finality of death in a work in which the afterlife 
does not seem to have a role. 

As van der Horst points out, the phrase is even used in the context of 
afterlife belief in Ps. Phoc. 112 (OTP ii p. 578): “Hades is (our) common 
eternal home and fatherland." Indeed, statements like *But (our) soul is 
immortal and lives ageless forever" (line 115) refer unmistakeably to a 
belief in afterlife. In other respects, however, the usage of oixog ai@vıoc 
resembles that of Eccl 12:5: Hades is used interchangeably with the grave, 
and death is seen as resolution into dust and spirit (lines 107-108). There is 
also similarity with Ps 48:12, 20 LXX, which is not surprising since 
Pseudo-Phocylides shows familiarity with the LXX in other points.?? 

In addition to these passages, there are some passages in the OT and 
other Jewish literature which refer indirectly to the “eternal home" theme. 
Job 17:13 speaks of death as “[looking] for Sheol as my house," while in 
30:23, it is called *the house appointed for all living." The understanding 
of the tomb as a house can also be seen in Isa 22:16, in which God 
condemns Shebna for having "cut out a tomb here for yourself, cutting a 
tomb on the height, and carving a habitation for yourself in the rock.” 


2.2 Non-Jewish "eternal home" inscriptions 


The dominant expression of the idea of the tomb as the eternal home in 
non-Jewish inscriptions seems to have been the Latin phrase aeterna 
domus.? In addition, one can find examples of the Greek equivalent, 
&vewog oikog, apparently translated from the Latin, as well as the simple 
reference to the tomb as a house or room using the words domus, oikog, or 
6&apoc .?! 

Consonent with the archeological evidence discussed above, these 
inscriptions, as Lattimore observes, indicate “a desire for rest and peace,” 
and function as consolation: 


Aeterna domus hec est, 
pausam laboris hic est, 
aliquid memoriae hoc est.?? 





29 Van der Horst, “Pseudo-Phocylides” in OTP ii, pp. 563-578. 
30 See Lattimore, 165-167. 

31 See Lattimore, 165, for examples of each. 

32 CE 225, cited by Lattimore, 167. 
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Perhaps the most interesting, however, are those eternal home 
inscriptions which seem to make explicit the ever-present supposition of the 
phrase, that life somehow continues as before in the grave: 

hic est nostra domus, hic habitabimus una.33 
These beliefs, argues Lattimore, “represented a groping, at least after the 
conviction of immortality, but an immortality of the most limited sort, 
confined as it would be to the grave . . . the dwelling place of the Manes.?* 
We have already touched upon this topic in the section above, the D. M. 
inscriptions. 

Finally, as one would expect of such a widespread and frequently 
occuring phrase, there seem to be many cases in which its use is simply out 
of convention. According to Lattimore this is the case with many 
inscriptions from Africa.?? Conventional usage is also the most probable 
explanation when the theme occurs in Christian epitaphs. 36 


2.3 Jewish "eternal home" inscriptions 


2.3.1 JIWE ii 577 


The phrase “eternal home" in its Latin form appears once on a Jewish 
inscription, on the sarcophagus of a proselyte who is described as the 
“mother of the synagogues of Campus and Volumnius" and therefore 
apparently from Rome (JIWE ii 577, 3rd-4th cent.): 

Beturia Paulla (f) domi heterne quostituta que bixit an(nos) LXXXVI meses VPT 
A strong sense of Jewish identity can be assumed not only from her position 
of honor in two synagogues, but also the common Jewish formula “in peace 
be her sleep,” albeit transliterated into Latin.?? In addition, the inscription 
is accompanied by the illustrations of the shofar, lulab, and menorah. 

This does not necessarily indicate, however, that the use of the “eternal 
home” phrase is entirely insignificant. It must be recalled that the deceased 
was not Jewish from birth, but a proselyte, and only for the last 16 of her 
86 years. Furthermore, her office of *mother" of two synagogues may well 
have been an honorary one in recognition of financial generosity rather than 


33 See Lattimore, 167, for this and and other Latin examples. 

54 Lattimore 167. 

35 Lattimore, 167; cf. his list of the occurrences of the phrase, p. 167 n. 789. 

36 E.g. CIL vii 9869, 9870. 

37 Figueras, 88, considers CIJ 527, with its perpetuas sine fine domos, as another 
Jewish example of the Latin form. However, as Noy, JIWE ii p. 508 argues, the only 
indication of Jewishness, a menorah, is probably a mistake, since it appears on only one of 
the copies of the epitaph. 

38 See pp. 98 ff. 
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exemplary belief and practice. In light of these considerations, and also the 
fact that a sarcophagus burial is especially appropriate to the original idea 
of the “eternal home,” the possibility must be left open that this burial is 
effectively a denial of the forms of blessed afterlife sometimes found in 
other Jewish inscriptions. If this was in fact the case, then even the wish for 
a peaceful sleep would take on a meaning not normally thought to be 
conveyed by other instances of the phrase. 

There is, however, another factor to be considered. When considered 
from the perspective of the general function of the phrase in the epitaph, the 
possibility of conventional usage arises: it seems that the phrase “placed in 
the eternal home” is just one of many possible predicates to indicate that the 
person named is actually buried there. 


2.3.2 JIWE ii 164 


No less illustrious a Jew, it seems, was Eupsychus (JIWE ii 164, 3rd-4th 
cent.), “twice archon, archon of all honor and phrontistes.”39 His marble 
epitaph from Monteverde, beginning with the words oixog aidvioc, ends 
with the wish “in peace be his sleep” and his age. There is also a picture of 
an open torah-shrine in which four scrolls are visible. 

It may be observed that since the name is preceded by the standard 
évoade kette, the words “eternal home” at the beginning are not simply 
part of the grave identification, as in the epitaph of Veturia Paula above, 
but actually describe the grave in some way. Although it cannot be 
determined for certain exactly to what extent this ancient theme is intended, 
it would be safe at least to assume that the wish for the deceased to sleep in 
peace, which concludes the epitaph, is a rough estimation. Also, one cannot 
ignore the possibility that the intended meaning of the phrase has something 
to do with the rendering of the torah-shrine which is situated next to it. 
Now a similar combination of a comparable phrase, oixog ipjvnc, and an 
architectural image can also be found on a gold-glass (JIWE ii 588), also 
found in Rome, and the examination of this item, below, may also prove 
enlightening for the present inscription.* In this section, however, it must 
suffice to conclude that the phrase together with the concluding wish simply 
expresses the desire for the deceased to enjoy rest and peace. 





39 See Noy, JIWE ii p. 131, who cites sources on the possible meanings of these 
offices. 
40 See p. 27, below. 
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2.3.3 CIJ ii 820 


A third usage of the phrase “eternal home” in Jewish epigraphy can be seen 
in an Aramaic/Greek bilingual inscription of Palmyra, dated 212. Here, 
two brothers, Zebeidah and Samuel, declare that they have constructed the 
tomb, N"3p, as an “eternal home,” xo>y [N], for themselves and their 
descendants. The beginning of the Greek text seems to have been mutilated, 
and is restored by Frey as follows: 

Tò urnusiov ro) TadelOvoc @xoddpnoav Zyvößıog Kai LauovfAog 
A more likely restoration, however, would be the obvious Greek equivalent 
of xaby NI: Tor oikov oi]óvoc. In any event, it should be noticed that the 
house metaphor is evident in the verb oixoóógmoav. 

Whereas the preceding two instances of the Jewish use of the phrase 
"eternal home" may be said to indicate a general view or attitude toward 
death, the use of the designation here seems to have been intended 
specifically to underline the fact that the tomb is a family tomb, to be used 
by the descendants perpetually (NDoyb, eis Tov ravra xpövor).* This 
does not, however, rule out the possibility that the owners of the tomb may 
have shared some of the darker conceptions associated with the theme of 
“eternal home”: the strong regard for the integrity of the family tomb, upon 
consideration, is often accompanied by the belief that life goes on just as 
before in the tomb. 


2.4 “House of peace” inscriptions 


As mentioned above, on one of the Jewish gold-leaf decorated glasses found 
in Rome (JIWE ii 588, 3rd-4th cent.), a phrase very similar to the one in 
question, but reading oikog eipjvng, “house of peace," instead of oixog 
aiwvıog, is accompanied by, among other pictures, an architectural image 
very similar to the one in JIWE ii 154, from about the same time. The text 
is written in two layers along the rim of the glass: 

oîkog ipülvnls AGBe cùħoyia [__peTa rar] oôfr] ravrwr. 

Now it appears that in the history of interpretation of this glass object, 
the identification of the architectural image has been the chief object of 
focus, with the prior assumption that this is what is described by the phrase 
“house of peace.” While it has been identified by various scholars as the 
Jerusalem temple (Solomonic, Herodian, or heavenly eschatological), a 
torah shrine, a synagogue, or even a tomb, none of these interpretations are 
without crucial objections.*? For example, as Noy points out, there is no 





41 The Aramaic is fragmentary at this point. 
42 See Noy, JIWE ii p. 472 for a survey of proposed identifications. 
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precedent for calling the temple a “house of peace.” Against the possibility 
that it is a torah shrine, Goodenough has pointed out that these structures 
are not elsewhere depicted as standing in a court.*3 

A more promising, alternative approach to the interpretation of this 
object, however, may be to focus primarily on the inscription itself, without 
assuming that the image is the exact and consistent equivalent of it.** This 
is well justified in view of two other Jewish inscriptions, from around the 
same time period, which contain the phrase “house of peace" or equivalent, 
but without the architectural image. The first (JIWE ii 513), also from 
Rome and dated to around the same time, is written in charcoal on a loculus 
enclosure: 

bxog elonıns Kepdav uerà evroyiacg Ev ionvn 
In addition, there is a glass vase “fixed to the right of the tomb.” The 
second one is found on the wall of Catacomb 1, Hall G of Beth She‘arim 
(BS ii 30) and declares that the chamber is a rörog rüls ei]o[[vnc, “place 
of peace.”45 This theme of peace is reflected in other inscriptions in this 
catacomb, for example the Hebrew DYW in BSii28 and 29, and the 
transliterated Zoóy in BS ii 21, 25, and 28. 

It should firstly be noticed that in both the above inscriptions, the object 
signified by the terms oixog and rörog is clearly the tomb. Secondly, as the 
additional occurrences of the word “peace” in both inscriptions and their 
context confirm, the purpose of the *house of peace" inscription seems to 
have been to declare, or at least wish, that the tomb should be a place of 
rest and peace for the deceased. 

Now this same interpretation can be applied to the gold-glass in question 
without difficulty, provided that it is an object intended for funerary usage. 
This is shown to be possible not only by the fact that the goldglass was 
found in an albeit Christian, tomb, but also by the phrase Adße eiXoyia, 
which has been seen by some as indicating a funerary offering.* It should 


43 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 113. 

44 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 20, is helpful in this regard when he asserts that there is “no 
connection between the inscription and the depiction above it of the Temple with the 
menorah beneath it." 

45 As Stommel, 114, points out, a very similar designation, but without the word 
eipävng, can be seen in the phrase rómov aiwvıor àvomobosoc, "eternal place of rest,” 
occuring in an inscription from Beirut (CIJ 877). Although accepted as Jewish by Frey, the 
lack of a legible name on the inscription leaves open the possibility of a Christian usage. 
Also, cf. the römog aiwvıog of Tob 3:6. 

46 E.g. Lifshitz, BS ii p. 20. 
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be recalled that JIWE ii 513 also contains the term evAoyia, as well as the 
glass vase on the wall.? 

From the relative consistency of meaning, demonstrated above, among 
the several “house of peace" and “eternal house" inscriptions, one may 
hazard to conclude that between the “house of peace" inscriptions and the 
architectural imagery, the former was the primary element, and the latter 
secondary. The validity of this conclusion entails, however, that the images 
in JIWE ii 164 and 588 are not necessarily intended to be a graphic 
representation of the inscription. 

This may help to explain the difference between the two images. The 
image in JIWE ii 164, unlike the inscription, does not indicate a tomb, but 
is clearly a depiction of a torah-shrine, often found on other Jewish 
inscriptions and generally considered to be an indication that the deceased 
was a pious and law-abiding Jew. It may perhaps be speculated that the 
word "house" in the phrase "eternal house" caused the artisan to think of 
the house-shaped torah-shrine, but this is the maximum limit for any 
possible correlation between image and inscription. 

The image in J/WE ii 588, on the other hand, may correspond to the 
inscription after all. The unlikelihood that the image is a temple or torah- 
shrine has been mentioned above. Upon detailed consideration, it is 
tempting to agree with Goodenough, while not necessarily endorsing his 
entire theory in all of its mystical-eschatological aspects, that it is an 
idealized tomb reflecting the ancient conception of the “eternal home. "43 
This is certainly supported by the two lions at each side of the structure, 
which, as seen above, often featured on ancient tombs.*? 


2.5 Other possible examples of “eternal home” 


2.5.1 Tomb of Jason Aramaic inscription 


The Aramaic inscription found in the Tomb of Jason in Jerusalem, usually 
dated to the first century B.C., has also been argued to contain a reference 
to the tomb as the "eternal home." Originally, the third line of the 
inscription was read by Avigad as X2?y NYp TY and taken as meaning 


47 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 114-115, argues that the debate between funerary 
and non-funerary usage is a needless dilemma, since cult objects could have served their 
purpose both in life and in burial, “taken to the grave to strengthen hope of immortality.” 
Cf. the examination of the term evAoyia below, p. 135. 

48 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 113 (or xii 38-39). He argues that the “tomb in the 
form of a shrine indicates the blessed fate . . . of the departed in the next world," and 
compares the image to the monumental tombs of Palestine; cf. p. 39, below. 

49 Parrot, 180. 
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“make a powerful lament,” so that the inscription as a whole could be seen 
as an example of “Aramaic lamentation using formulae borrowed by the 
Jews from the Hellenistic world."59 Puech, however, has argued that the 
second letter is a waw, not a yodh, resulting in a pu‘al reading, third-person 
masculine singular *has been made," possibly a Hebraism.5! Rather than 
“lamentation,” which is feminine, he argues from various Hebrew and 
Aramaic usages that a more plausible interpretation of XIP is “dwelling.” 
Finally, the ND^y NPP is taken to stand for NDoy? NPP, “eternal 
dwelling," which fits in well with his general interpretation of this tomb as 
an ancient family tomb. As he himself points out, this would be similar to 
the meaning of Ay na in Eccl 12:5. 

It must be admitted that this interpretation seems well supported by the 
context of the inscription, examined elsewhere in this study, including 
indications of wealth, openness to non-Jewish influence, and likely 
membership in a Sadducean priestly family. In addition, the idea of “eternal 
dwelling" may be seen to go well with the phrase “rest in peace in 
Jerusalem,” found in the same inscription. 52 

The validity of this interpretation, however, is cast in serious doubt by 
Horbury's observation that the word “lament” does not necessarily imply 
feminine gender, as can be seen in the Prp of Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 4:22, nor 
does the verb in this case require a masculine subject.5? In addition, he 
points out that to interpret NDoy as ND2y? “requires what seems a harsh 
ellipse." In light of these difficulties, it seems best not to put too much 
emphasis on this inscription for the interpretation of the "eternal home" 
inscriptions. 54 


2.5.2 BS ii 171 


An interesting instance of the funerary use of oixog appears in BS ii 171 
(3rd-4th cent.), which declares an entire chamber as belonging to Aristeas, 
from Sidon: 

"OAoc oixos "ApıoTeov 

evpoiper ' Apuaré[o] 


50 N, Avigad, “Aramaic Inscriptions in the Tomb of Jason" JEJ 17 (1967) 101-111. 
Cf. also the section on mourning and lamentation in chapter 3. 

51 E. Puech, “Inscriptions Funéraires Palestiniennes: Tombeau de Jason et Ossuaires, " 
RB 90 (1983) 483-485. 

52 See the examination of this phrase in chapter 4, p. 96. 

53 Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 28 n. 29. 

54 An Aramaic description of the tomb in domestic terms can be seen in the 7Y, “his 
dwelling place," of JIWE i 33; cf. chapter 4, p. 94. 
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The use of the word oixoc to refer to the tomb recalls the common non- 
Jewish usage which, as we have seen, is often an earlier, less self-conscious 
expression of the conception of the tomb as an eternal home. It is fitting 
that Aristeas use the term, in view of the fact that he is buried, as he 
intended, alone in the chamber. In addition, it should be noted that the *in 
peace be your sleep formula," this time “in peace be the sleep of the holy 
Aristeas" also occurs in the same chamber (BS ii 173), along with a second 
instance of the blessing sùuoiper.55 

The use of the word oixog to refer to the tomb, then, unusual in Jewish 
inscriptions, fits well with both the character of this burial as well as the 
other inscriptions in the chamber to suggest a sense of rest and peace in 
death. Whether or not there is any more substantial connection to the 
ancient “eternal home” theme, of course, is beyond the scope of the 
evidence available, and perhaps even doubtful in view of the double use of 
the wish eukolpeı. One consideration which should keep us from certainty 
in this regard, however, is that, as Lifshitz points out, another word not 
often used by Jews to refer to the tomb, 7 pákpa, occurs in BS ii 172, also 
in the same chamber. 


2.5.3 JIGRE 34 


Another Jewish inscription which, although not containing the exact words 
oikog aidviog, has much in common with the present conception is the 
epitaph of Jesus (JIGRE 34), found in Leontopolis (2nd cent. B.C.-2nd 
cent. A.D.). In a first-person address, the deceased calls on all to weep for 
Tov EEarnivng uero ávra siç uuxöv alwvwv Ev oxotia Ouiyew, “him who 
suddenly passed to the deep place of the ages, to dwell in darkness." This 
puxov, of course, refers to Hades, as is clearly indicated by the preceding 
line, *at the age of sixty I went down to Hades," as well as examples of the 
two words used together in literature.5° Together with the aiavwy, 
however, one cannot help but notice a similarity with oixog aidmoc. 
Granted, the oixog in the latter evokes a specifically domestic image not 
present in uvxóc. But this sense of a continuance of existence beyond death 
is supplied by the following phrase, à» oxoria Owvyew, "to dwell in 
darkness. "57 





55 See the respective sections, pp. 98 ff.; 122 ff. 

56 Cf., for example, &£ àvvárov &ov jwx&v, “out of the recesses of powerless Hades" 
(Wis 17:13), one of the references provided by Horbury, JIGRE p. 77. 

57 Seen in this light, the description of death in this inscription brings to mind that in 
Eccl 12:5, “all must go to their eternal home," examined above. 
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In view of the deeply resigned tone and the very strongly-worded 
exhortations to weep in this epitaph, it is difficult to take this “dwelling” to 
refer to any meaningful idea of afterlife.5® Although there may be some 
remaining traces of the conception of a diminished existence in the grave, 
now applied to Hades, the overall effect of such language is, as Lattimore 
argues, to emphasize the finality of death. This can be seen in a similar 
non-Jewish inscription from Smyrna, which Lattimore cites in addition to 
the present epitaph: 

obmep korroueiy det pe Tov Aoımöv xpövov.>? 

Where I must live for the rest of time. 

Of all the Jewish inscriptions examined in the present section, then, the 
epitaph of Jesus seems least likely to be compatible with a belief in 
afterlife. 


2.6 Conclusions 


The preceding examination of the theme of “eternal home” can be seen to 
yield several conclusions. First, it must be admitted that there is always the 
possibility that the original idea of continued existence was lost, and as 
van der Horst argues, the phrase “became just one of the common words 
for a tomb.” We have already encountered this possibility, for example, 
in the sarcophagus inscription of Veturia Paula (JIWE ii 577), in which the 
phrase *placed in her eternal home" could have been easily replaced with 
any one of several "here lies" formulae. This should not come as a 
surprise, since conventional usage could already be seen in non-Jewish 
usage. Also, the erosion of original meaning seems to be the most 
reasonable explanation for the appearance of the words in Christian epitaphs 
as well as other works in which belief in afterlife is clearly stated or 
assumed. 

Despite these examples of conventional usage, however, the weight of 
the architectural and literary evidence presented above in favor of a general 
awareness of the concept among Jews should not be underestimated. In 
most of the Jewish inscriptions examined, the words “eternal house" are not 
merely an alternative designation for the tomb, but indicate that the grave is 
the place of lasting and peaceful rest. This effect seems to be enhanced by 
the frequency with which they are accompanied by the various forms of the 


58 See the section on mourning, in chapter 3, pp. 72 ff., below. 

59 EG 236 line 8, cited by Lattimore, 77. 

60 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 42. L. Y. Rahmani, “Ancient Jerusalem's funerary customs 
and tombs — Part 3," BA 45 (1981) 49, argues that JIWE ii 577 and 164 are due to 
*Greco-Roman literary influence." 
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wish for peace, including “in peace be your sleep” and “in peace,” 
and DYW. In further support of this meaning, it may be observed that the 
age at death of Eupsychus (JIWE ii 164), Jesus (JIGRE 34), and Veturia 
Paula (JIWE ii 577) were quite advanced at 55, 60, and 86, respectively: 
the wish for rest and peace would be especially appropriate for one who has 
lived such a long life. 

The question of to what extent these occurrences of the “eternal home” 
theme also imply a denial of belief in a meaningful afterlife is more 
difficult to answer. Certainly this is a possibility in all the inscriptions 
described above, since none of them has an explicit testimony to afterlife. 
However this is unlikely at least in JIWE 11 164, which features an image of 
a torah-shrine describes the deceased as an honored leader of the Jewish 
community, and the “place of peace” inscription of BS ii 30, which seems 
to be intended to express the same thing as the wishes for "peace" 
throughout the same hall. 

On the other hand, a belief in afterlife may be precluded in the epitaph 
on the sarcophagus of the proselyte Veturia Paula (JIWE ii 577). Also, the 
perpetual family tomb described as a ND2y NI in CIJ 820 may suggest, as 
we have seen, the ancient idea of an ongoing communal existence in the 
grave or underworld. Similar in outlook to Eccl 12:5, these inscriptions 
probably reflect the Jewish conception of death before the widespread 
acceptance of various doctrines of glorious life after death. Finally, it seems 
almost certain that a denial of afterlife is indicated by the hopeless 
description of the deceased's journey "to the deep place of the ages, to 
dwell in darkness" in JIGRE 34.9! 


3. Other Indications 


In addition to the two formulae examined above, it is possible that the 
belief in the subterranean presence or existence of the deceased is also 
reflected in the standard elements of funerary epigraphy. 





61 Perhaps one item for further consideration is the relationship between the present 
conception of the “eternal home" as the tomb or Hades, and the use of the metaphor of a 
“house” in favor of a non-subterranean conception of afterlife, for example in the New 
Testament (2 Cor 5:1). It is argued by Figueras, 88, that both kinds of descriptions can be 
seen as stemming from the same basic view of death as a change of abode. 
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3.1 The “here lies” formula 


The function of an epitaph is just that: an inscription on a tomb with the 
most basic purpose of identifying the deceased, and then providing 
additional information, then perhaps a salutation and even a blessing. Now 
the most common form in which this identification is carried out is by a 
locative statement, to the effect that the deceased is in a particular tomb. 
Such a present-tense statement applied to the deceased is, in modern times, 
normally understood differently from one that is applied to the living: we 
actually mean that the body of the deceased is in the tomb, or even that the 
deceased has been buried in the grave. The important thing, it seems, is the 
function of identification, to the effect of “this is the tomb of.” 

It must be asked, then, whether sımilar statements in the Jewish 
inscriptions under consideration also function merely as identification, or 
rather, convey more substantially the literal image of the continued 
existence of the deceased in the grave. 

Without doubt the most frequently-occurring identification formula 
among the Jewish inscriptions under examination, especially dominant in 
Rome in the third and fourth centuries, is the third-person singular 
pronouncement ér0áóe xetrat, “here lies." Along with its most common 
variants évÓdGós ketre, év0Góe Kira, and évOdde Kire, as well as less 
frequent variants, there are well over two hundred occurrences of this 
formula.%2 A later, alternative form which seems more common outside of 
Rome has ôs instead of &vOaös, and occurs about 25 times. Furthermore, 
there are several occurrences of the plural form of the formula, &v6óóe (or 
@de) Keivraı.® In addition, the Latin equivalent to this formula, occurring 
mostly in Western Europe excluding Rome, can be seen in the various 
forms of the phrase hic requiescit. Similar, less common, Latin 
identification formulae include hic ciscuit (JIWE 180, 86), hic iacet 
(JIWE i 175, 176) and hic sita est (JIWE ii 103).5 Finally, the same basic 
function of identification can be seen in the much later (7th-8th cent.) 
Hebrew formula n 515, “here rests" (JIWE i 121, 123-127).66 


62 Cf. the indexes in JIWE i and ii; cf. also the form &v0&óe karaxire in JIWE i 118, 
119, 134, 186, JIWE ii 192. For the patterns behind the variations, cf. van der Horst, 
Epitaphs 41. 

63 JIWE i 111 (Ge xvroürre); ii 8, 102, 118, 124, 537, 561, 596. 

64 JIWE18, 32, 34, 67, 103, 120, 121, 123, 124, 126, 127, 129a, 136; ii 550. 
JIWE i 183 and 186 have just requiescit, the first of which is translated &yarmaverau. 
Alternative forms include hic requiescet (JIWE ii 104; JIWE i 33, 63, 88, 90) and hic 
requiisquet (JIWE i 33), as well as the plural hic requiescent (JIWE 1 85). 

65 Cf. also cesquit in JIWE i 56, not part of an identification formula. 

66 Cf. also the use of 11? outside of the formula in JIWE i 129a, 130. 
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Now it should be noted that the emphasis in these various forms of the 
“here lies” formula is not on the verb “to lie,” but on the name of the 
deceased. This indicates that the most basic and apparent function of this 
formula seems to be to identify the persons who are buried in each tomb. 
The image evoked by the present-tense keiraı of an ongoing presence of the 
deceased in the grave, therefore, must be regarded as an unintended side- 
effect of this funerary idiom. This is especially made clear, for example, in 
those inscriptions in which the formula is followed, without tension, by 
expressions of resurrection belief.57 

On the other hand, it seems that the immediate and unavoidable image of 
the deceased in the tomb conveyed by the formula makes it impossible to 
rule out a literal understanding for each and every use of the formula. This 
is especially likely in the several first-person forms év6á8e (ôe) keine 
(JIWE i1 25, 342, 360, 488), all occurring in Rome. In these cases, the 
image of the deceased in the tomb seems to be confirmed by the fact of the 
deceased's actual speaking to the reader. 

Another variant which seems to take seriously the present-tense verb is 
the use of the formula with the word “peace.” In Greek, this can be seen in 
év0dde Ev sipnvn «eire (JIWE i 12), as well as ev iphvn Kirar (JIWE ii 286), 
which may be a confusion of two separate formulae.53 The combination is 
more common in Latin, with hic requiescit in pace. In these instances, the 
addition of the idea of peace clearly indicates at least that the function of 
the formula is not merely identification, but has also in mind the condition 
of the deceased in the tomb. Whether this regard more specifically concerns 
a form of conscious or dormant afterlife, or perhaps even the integrity of 
the tomb against violation, is not clear.7° 

Finally, not only the present, but apparently also the future condition of 
the deceased is addressed in the quiescet in pace, "she will rest in peace," 
of JIWE ii 196. In light of these examples we may conclude that although 
its primary function is as an identification, the formula "here lies" can be 
open to literal interpretation and, in combination with other indications, 
point to the conception of a continuous subterraneous existence after death. 


$7 For example, the epitaph of Regina (JIWE ii 103), which clearly contains 
resurrection belief, begins "Here lies regina." See pp. 167 ff. 

68 See the section on peace and sleep, pp. 98 ff. 

69 JIWE i 1, 2, 27, 28, 35, 36; JIWE i 189 has the plural hic requiescunt in pace, while 
JIWE i 176, iacet in pace. 

70 These should be seen as distinct from a formula of similar wording, requiebit in 
pacem (JIWE 1 175) or heic obdormivit in pace (JIWE 1 174), "fell asleep in peace," which 
describes not the ongoing condition of the deceased, but the moment of death. 
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3.2 Indications of location in the grave in metrical epitaphs 


An indication of the location of the deceased in the grave similar to the 
“here lies” formula can be seen in many metrical epitaphs, mostly from 
Egypt, second century B.C. through second century A.D. Because these 
locative references are not a part of a set formula, however, it is more 
likely that they reflect a straightforward literal interpretation of the deceased 
of the body in the grave. One epitaph (JIGRE 30) states “Here under the 
shelter of stone, stranger, lies . . . Demas.” The epitaph of Abramos 
(JIGRE 39) is even more descriptive, declaring “O sandy earth, how 
notable a body you cover" and “until you hid yourself in the grave all 
things were yours." This is all the more striking in view of the mention of 
Abramos's soul, which, however, is not an occasion to express a belief in 
immortality.?! 

The presence of the deceased in the grave is even more strongly 
suggested in those locative statements in the form of a first-person address 
by the deceased. In the singular, this can be seen in the “I lie in Schedia” 
on the epitaph of Dosithea (JIGRE 23), or “I, untimely, have received this 
hateful tomb as my bridal chamber" (JIGRE 31). In an anonymous epitaph 
of a boy (JIGRE 35), the effect of the first person statement “For now I lie 
in the tomb" is further compounded by the synonymous use of “I” and “m 
body": *but my body lies in the blessed place." In general, these first- 
person addresses give the impression that the deceased is somehow present 
and conscious in the grave.7? 

The use of the first person plural, in addition, seems to intensify this 
impression by assuming that the deceased has joined others who were 
waiting for him or her. The epitaph of Horaia states “Three of us are here . 

.I... was laid here after them under the earth" (JIGRE 32). This can 
also be seen in the epitaph of Leontios (BS ii 127), which is notably not 
from Egypt but from Beth She'arim: “I, the son of Leontios, lie dead... 
left the lights . . . having gone to Hades, I, Justus, lie here with so many of 
my own kindred, since mighty Fate so willed." These uses of the plural, of 
course, recall the ancient communal conception of the grave.73 

Closely related to the use of the first-person address, and also giving the 
impression that the deceased is still conscious in the grave, is the use in 


71 Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 35-36, points out that this “seems compatible with 
the Epicurean doctrine of the mortality of the soul (Lucretius iii 417-829), ascribed by 
Josephus also to the Sadducees, who ‘hold that souls perish along with bodies’ 
(Ant. 18.16)." See also JIGRE p. 100, for references to similar descriptions in literature. 

72 Cf. the statement “I, Hesychios, lie here with my wife" in BS ii 129. 

73 See below, p. 45. 
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some epitaphs of the imaginary dialogue. One epitaph invites the passerby 
to “Come hither and ask Somoelos son of Doras, who and whence (he 
was)" (JIGRE 29). In the epitaph of Arsinoe (JIGRE 38), it seems to be the 
epitaph itself which asks “Who are you that lie in the dark?" (JIGRE 38).74 

It should be noted at this point that the use of the term Hades in these 
metrical epitaphs under examination is due to convention. As Lattimore 
points out, the use of this term as well as similar mythological elements in 
many Greco-Roman epitaphs is merely literary flourish, and does not entail 
a belief in immortality.75 This is clearly the case in JIGRE 31, which 
describes death with the words *Hades came and snatched me away." A 
figurative usage can also be detected in the other three, locative, uses of the 
term (JIGRE 29, 38; BS ii 127): in all three, the deceased is said both to 
have gone to Hades, and to be inside the tomb.76 The indications of an 
afterlife in the grave in these epitaphs, therefore, are independent of their 
use of the mythological language of Hades. 

Finally, it should be noticed that not all such metrical epitaphs from 
Egypt speak of a subterranean end for the deceased. The penultimate line of 
the epitaph of Arsinoe (JIGRE 33) begins as expected “Now this grave 
hides in its bosom my chastely-nurtured body," but then concludes *but my 
soul has flown to the holy ones." Perhaps the most striking exception is the 
beginning “Here lies under such a tomb" in the epitaph of Regina 
(JIWE ii 102), which later goes on to express a firm belief in resurrection. 
These will be examined in chapter 6, below. 


3.3 Warnings against tomb violation 


We have already seen in the section on the D. M. inscriptions, above, 
another common element of funerary epigraphy which may imply a 
downward conception of postmortem existence: the warning against the 
violation of the tomb, either in the form of general grave robbery, or 
specifically the burial of another in the tomb. In one respect, this special 
concern for the integrity of the tomb can be seen to indicate a solitary and 
minimal, perhaps even nihilistic view of death and afterlife. According to 
Lattimore, "this attention after death is grounded directly on the physical 





7^ Horbury notes that this is "literary convention — but doubtless rooted in idea of 
presence in tomb." 

75 Lattimore, 88. Just in the epitaphs published in W. Peek's, Griechische 
Grabgedichte (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1960), there are over sixty 
which make reference to Hades (see index, p. 366). 

76 'This contradiction, due to the figurative use of Hades, is not to be confused with the 
psychologically ambivalent attitude toward death described in chapter 1. 
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existence and identity of the tomb itself; that is so important because it is all 
that there is, the last link between the dead and the living."" A more 
communal and more real existence, however, cannot be ruled out, 
especially in those cases where the threat concerns a family tomb, or where 
disturbance of the deceased rather than the tomb is mentioned. 7? 

As is often observed, the warnings against tomb violation are especially 
numerous and strongly-worded in third-century Asia Minor.7 One such 
warning reads: 

un xelveı xidov [èk] yains, Avrp@lrle tavoipye, 

un Oo tagov, 7[Alfuov, kóvec EIN] kjowor &avó[v] ro..59 

Rogue, do not move the stone from the earth, lest, wretch, dogs tear your unburied 

body when you die. 


It is not surprising that the Jewish warnings against tomb violation occur 
most often and most severely in this region, appealing to such punishments 
as the “sickle of the curse,” or the “iron broom. "3! Also, in the conclusion 
of the epitaph of Peon Geta (JIWE 1 174) from Sant’ Antioco, the task of 
punishment is explicitly attributed to God: ultor erit Deus Israel in 
saeculum, “the God of Israel will be the avenger forever. "9? Such warnings 
are also found in Beth She‘arim, for example in a statement on the wall in 
Catacomb 12 (BS iii 1) that “anyone who shall open this burial upon 
whomever is inside it shall die of an evil end," v?2 n2 1129.83 

It is, of course, difficult to determine to what extent these warnings 
against tomb violation in Jewish inscriptions actually envision a 
subterranean conception of afterlife. The relatively large number of 
warnings from Asia Minor, for example, may just reflect the general 
propensity for this kind of epigraphy in the region. Also, some Jewish 





77 Lattimore, 126. 

78 An example of the former is a Lycian inscription (TAM 2, 208) cited by Lattimore, 
108, which stipulates that “the aforementioned [family members] may be buried in the 
upper chamber, and it is not permitted to bury anyone else in the upper chamber.” The 
latter can be seen in a possibly Christian inscription from Sicily: “If anyone does mischief 
to this and injures me, may he not escape the notice of God" (IG xiv 254; trans. Lattimore, 
111). 

79 Lattimore, 117, argues that this “indicates rather an almost fanatical concern for the 
fate of the tomb.” Also, Trebilco, 61-77; van der Horst, 125. 

80 EG 166 (Athens), cited by Lattimore, 115. 

31 See Trebilco, 61-67, on these curses, including a new interpretation of “the curses 
written in Deuteronomy.” Also van der Horst, 54-60. 

82 This warning does not seem to assume a postmortem judgment, clear instances of 
which are examined in chapter 5, below, along with their possible implications for afterlife 
belief. 

83 Also, see Avigad, BS iii pp. 234-235 for other warnings from Palestine. Cf. 
van der Horst, Epitaphs 125 n. 40. 
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warnings discovered in Palestine may actually be related to specific burial 
practices, examined below in chapter 6, which are intended as preparation 
for resurrection.8* Even considering these factors, however, it seems that in 
many of these warnings there is at least a vague sense of importance 
attributed to the grave which, going beyond mere psychological fascination 
or reverence, may in some cases approach a conception of perpetual 
presence in the tomb. 


3.4 Conclusion 


The formulae and themes examined in this section are all standard elements 
in non-Jewish funerary epigraphy, the normal usage of which is no more 
profound than as an indication of the identity of the deceased, and in the 
last case, as a warning not to disturb the grave. In each case, however, we 
have seen the possibility of deeper implications in the use of language 
locating the deceased in the tomb and insuring its integrity — implications 
which can be said to complement the D. M. inscriptions and the "eternal 
home” theme in suggesting that a downward conception of postmortem 
existence could be countenanced by some Jews during the period of our 
investigation.?5 


4. Material Aspects 


Finally, we proceed to an examination of some material aspects of burial 
which may point to a downward conception of afterlife. 


4.1 Tomb architecture and content 


As mentioned above in the examination of the "eternal home" inscriptions, 
a conception of the perpetual existence of the deceased in the grave may 
also be expressed in the design of, as well as the amount of expense 
devoted to, the tomb. This can be seen already in the lavish and 
monumental tombs of antiquity, with temple facades and containing 
sarcophagi with roof-shaped covers, all recalling the idea of the eternal 
house.86 In the case of Israel, the monumental tombs of Hasmonean and 





84 For examples of warnings found in Palestine, see L. Y. Rahmani, A Catalogue of 
Jewish Ossuaries in the Collections of the State of Israel (Jerusalem, 1994) nos. 70, 142, 
259, 559, as well as BS ii 162, discussed below, p. 166. 

35 Mention can also be made here of the very common salutation “may the earth be 
light on you," which also appear in Jewish inscriptions; see van der Horst, 54; cf. 
Lattimore, 65-74. 

86 See Parrot, 175-176. 
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pre-Hasmonean times similarly seem to demonstrate a desire for lavish 
tombs. These can be seen, for example, in Petra and Jericho, as well as in 
Jerusalem.’ As Parrot points out, these kinds of tombs may be envisioned 
in Job’s statement that in death he would “be at rest with kings and 
counselors of the earth who rebuild ruins for themselves, or with princes 
who have gold, who fill their houses with silver” (Job 3:13-15), or in 
God’s condemnation of Israel’s defiling of the temple by placing “their 
threshold by my threshold and their doorposts beside my doorposts,” 
presumably a reference to tombs for the “corpses of their kings” 
(Ezek 43:8-9).88 A similar interpretation of these monumental tombs is 
taken by Goodenough, noting especially their resemblance to temples: *The 
facades seemed to us even in Palestine to make tombs into shrines of the 
essentially apotheosized dead. "8? 

If indeed the old Hasmonean and pre-Hasmonean monumental tombs are 
taken to reflect the conception of the tomb as the permanent abode of the 
dead, it may also be considered here whether or not the same idea can be 
applied to similar imagery on Herodian tombs. Although this is not the 
appropriate place to examine the complicated debate concerning ossuary 
symbolism, it may be mentioned here that it is commonly acknowledged 
that architectural motifs found on ossuaries of the first three centuries are 
probably representations of older monumental tombs and parts thereof. To 
take a specific example, the image of a building with a facade and pyramid 
top found on one ossuary (Figueras, no. 367) shows a close close 
resemblance to elements in the Tomb of Zechariah and the Tomb of Jason, 
both in Jerusalem.?! Now Rahmani, among others, has argued that these 
imitations are simply decorative, and that the conception of the "eternal 
home” is entirely absent from the ossuary decoration.?? Although this is the 


87 See Parrot, 172; R. Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art and Archaeology in the Land of 
Israel (Leiden: Brill, 1988) 107-110; M. C. Halpern-Zylberstein *The Archeology of 
Hellenistic Palestine," in W. D. Davies and L. Finkelstein (eds.), The Hellenistic Age, The 
Cambridge History of Judaism, vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 
p. 23. 

38 Parrot 172-173. The condemnation of building tombs near the temple can also be 
seen in Isa 22:16, mentioned above, p. 24. 

89 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols ii 113; also i 64-102. 

90 For an examination of the different approaches proposed for the interpretation of 
ossuary imagery, see Figueras, 78-86. 

91 Another example is the depiction on ossuraries of colonades, which resemble 
funerary monuments found in Petra and “Araq el-Amir, as well as Jerusalem. See 
Figueras, 55. 

92 See, e.g., L. Y. Rahmani, “Jerusalem’s Tomb Monuments on Jewish Ossuaries,” 
IEJ 18 (1968), and more recently, Catalogue pp. 25-28. 
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simplest answer to the question, there does not seem to be any indication to 
warrant a complete exclusion of the possibility, as Figueras argues, that 
*the ancient idea of the domus aeterna is that which lies behind the very 
form of the tomb as well as behind the representation of buildings and 
architectural elements on ossuaries." On the contrary, as we have seen, 
there is literary evidence of Jewish familiarity with the “eternal house" 
concept.?3 It is more difficult to suppose that those who commissioned the 
ossuary images were governed by purely decorative reasons than to imagine 
that at least some notion of everlasting rest was perceived to be expressed 
by these images. This does not at all entail, of course, the acceptance of 
Goodenough's thoroughgoing mystical interpretation. 


4.2 Grave articles 


A second non-inscriptionary element in the Jewish burials under 
consideration which may have implications for afterlife beliefs is the 
presence of various kinds of items, either next to the body of the deceased, 
or nearby in the same burial chamber. These items seem to be of two types: 
those used in everyday life, including lamps, cooking utensils, and food- 
serving vessels, and personal effects, for example jewelry, accessories, and 
coins.?* 

Now one possible interpretation of these articles is in the context of the 
ancient ideas of the continuous existence of the deceased, either alone in the 
tomb, or as part of a collective ancestral underworld. According to this 
general conception, it is pointed out, the deceased are conceived as 
somehow dependent on the care and provisions of the living.?5 The living, 
then, would be motivated to provide for these needs not only from fear of 
retribution by evil spirits, but also from concern about their own fate after 
death.?6 According to this interpretation, therefore, the personal items could 
be seen to have been placed for the comfort and enjoyment of the deceased 
in the underworld.’ Similarly, the items of daily usage could be seen as 
evidence for the regular offering of food to the deceased, perhaps practised 
in the form of funerary meals with the participation of the living relatives of 
the deceased.?® This seems to be reflected occasionally in Jewish literature, 





93 Cf. the examination of the *eternal home" theme , above. 

94 This distinction is pointed out by Hachlili, Art and Architecture 97, among others. 

95 Rahmani, “Funerary Customs 1” 174. 

96 See Parrot, 167, on the vengeful spirits of the dead. 

97 In addition, Reifenberg, 56-57, points out that in antiquity lamps were not just used 
for light, but often used as offerings at temples and also as grave objects. 

98 On the custom of rosalia, see Lattimore, 126-141; Trebilco, 78-81. 
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for example in the statement “place your bread on the grave of the 
righteous, but give none to sinners” (Tob 4:17).?? In addition, simillar 
practices can also be seen among non-Jews, and even Christians. 100 

Despite these indications, this interpretation of grave articles as provision 
for the dead has been generally rejected for the period of time under 
consideration. During the first three centuries, it is pointed out, such 
practices seem to have been conventional, and even appear side by side 
with clear indications of resurrection beliefs.!?! The practice of placing in 
the tombs personal articles, regardless of its original significance, is 
justified in passsages such as Sem. 8.7 as being meant to arouse the grief of 
the mourners.!?? Similarly, the presence in tombs of household objects is 
explained by mundane funerary usage, for example, water jars for 
purification, bottles for ointment, and lamps to light the way of the 
visitors.10? Those cases where the possibility of usefulness is ruled out by 
what seems to be the deliberate placing of broken goods, argues Hachlili, 
may be explained either as resulting from a symbolic act, or perhaps 
reflecting the economy of the mourners. Another possible explanation for 
such items as lamps and crockery, proposed by Avigad in regard to the 
catacombs at Beth She‘arim, is that they are evidence of a later breaching 
by tomb robbers or even nomads.1% 

In spite of these substantial counterarguments, it is conceivable that the 
propitiatory interpretation of funerary articles is true for some of the burial 
sites in the earlier part of the period under consideration in our study, more 
specifically some of the family tombs of the late Hellenistic period. Perhaps 
the most likely of these is the Tomb of Jason in Jerusalem. Referring to the 
relatively large amount of various items of personal and everyday use found 





99 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb,” JEJ 17 (1967) 95 n. 113, points out that this passage is 
used even in tombs of Pharisees at least up to the late first century A.D. He also refers to 
Ep Jer 26: “The offerings are before them, as if they were dead men.” 

100 Kant, 704 n. 225. 

101 Rahmani, “Funerary Customs 1” 174; “Funerary Customs 2” 44. 

102 $, Lieberman, “Some Aspects of After Life in Early Rabbinic Literature,” in 
American Academy for Jewish Research: Harry A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965) 509, 
argues that this is one example of an originally pagan practice which is explained in terms 
consistent with Judaism, and points out that at a later time, the same practice was justified 
as allowing the deceased to be ready for the coming of the Messiah. Also Rahmani, 
“Funerary Customs 2” 44, and Hachlili, Art and Architecture 97, speaking of the grave 
goods of the Jericho coffin burials. Hachlili also points out that there are no personal goods 
in ossuary burials, which are generally seen to have the background of resurrection belief. 
But see the discussion of ossilegium in chapter 6, below, p. 170. 

103 Hachlili, Art and Architecture 97. 

104 Avigad, BS iii p. 193. 
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in this tomb, Rahmani proposes that the conception of afterlife in this tomb 
“included the need to provide nourishment for the deceased, as well as 
utensils, clothing, and ornaments."!05 Against a symbolic interpretation, he 
argues that the cooking vessels placed in the kokhim "leave little doubt that 
these vessels were actually intended to provide for the deceased food 
cooked on the spot."!06 He also argues that the large number of lamps 
found in the tomb can only be explained as intended “to light the path of 
the dead in the nether world," and that the dice were left as leisure for the 
dead. 

In addition to these, Rahmani argues that the many coins in the tomb 
were meant as provision for the dead, noting, however, that the use of 
coins here does not refer to the specific custom of leaving a coin in the 
mouth of the deceased for their crossing of the Styx.10” Although this last 
statement is understandable in view of the difference in the number of coins 
present, a strict separation between the coins of the Tomb of Jason and 
those found, often in the skulls, in other tombs seems unnecessary. As 
Horbury points out in a response to D. Bivin's suggestion that a coin inside 
the skull of a woman in the Caiaphas Tomb may imply afterlife belief, the 
custom of leaving coins fits in well with other indications in Jewish 
inscriptions which point to a familiarity with Greek mythological ideas.!0? 
Moreover, as Horbury argues, this appeal to the idea of Hades is not 
intended to indicate afterlife belief, but rather emphasize the finality of 
death. This, of course, is not altogether incompatible with Rahmani's 
general interpretation. 

Now it is difficult to accept every detailed element of Rahmani's 
interpretation. The above-mentioned dice, for example, more probably 
reflects an imitation of pagan custom for the sake of convention rather than 
a genuine belief that the deceased would use them for gambling. In 
addition, the presence of coins might be interpreted as a demonstration of 
the wealth of the deceased. 


105 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb" 95-96. Among the items he describes, pp. 77-94, are 
lamps, bowls, jugs, flasks, pots, pans, knives, a ring, a nail, and coins ranging from 
Hasmonean times to the rule of the Procurators. A similar interpretation of the Tomb of 
Jason also appears to be assumed by Puech, “Tombeau De Jason” 46. 

106 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb” 96. 

107 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb” 96. 

108 W. Horbury, “The ‘Caiaphas’ Ossuaries and Joseph Caiaphas," PEQ 126 (1994) 
35; D. Bivin, “A Sadducee Who Believed in an Afterlife?,” Jerusalem Perspective 4 4-5 
(July/October) 7. Cf. also the coins found in skulls in the Jericho tombs, described by 
Hachlili, Art and Architecture 93. 
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However, these points of disagreement do not affect the general validity 
of Rahmani's interpretation in this tomb. The extensive use of serving and 
cooking utensils cannot be dismissed as a mere symbolic gesture, but must 
have represented, perhaps even at an inarticulate level, the basic conception 
of the deceased as somehow continuing to exist in a place which has some 
connection with the grave. It is this general conception of afterlife in this 
and other Hasmonean-age tombs, Rahmani points out, which together with 
their social structure "definitely conforms with what is known of the 
Sadducees and of their denial of resurrection after death. "109 


4.3 Kinds of burial 


Another aspect of funerary practice in the background of some of the 
inscriptions examined in this study and at the same time possibly indicating 
either a denial or downward conception of afterlife is the method of burial. 
The most widespread type, the permanent individual burial, can be seen 
among Jews both in the Diaspora and in Palestine. The other method of 
burial considered here, communal bone collection, is generally limited to 
Palestine, since Diaspora Jews, with few exceptions, seem to have adopted 
the burial method common in their area of settlement. A third type of 
burial, the practice of ossilegium or secondary burial, also limited to 
Palestine, is considered in chapter 6, below.!!° 


4.3.1 Permanent individual burial 


This is without doubt the simplest type of burial, satisfying the basic need 
to remove the deceased from contact with the living. As the practice 
becomes more elaborate, however, additional aspects of the conception of 
death begin to be noticeable. The reluctance to let decay take its natural 
course, seen in the placement of the corpse in more and more durable 
containers until the logical limit of mummification is reached, for instance, 
seems to reflect a kind of permanent existence of the deceased in the grave. 
In addition, the insistence on a separate tomb for each individual, especially 
when space is at a premium, may underline the solitary nature of this 
existence. 

In the Jewish burials which feature these characteristics, therefore, there 
is always the possibility that afterlife is conceived as a permanent, solitary 
existence of the deceased in the tomb. This is even more likely if the tomb 
is accompanied by inscriptions to the same effect, for example "eternal 
home," examined above, or involves the use of sarcophagi. Both features, 





10? Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb" 95-96. 
110 See p. 170. 
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it may be recalled, can be seen in the burial of Veturia Paula (JIWE ii 577), 
examined above. !!! 


4.3.2 Communal bone collection 


One of the older methods of burial practised by the Jews, going back at 
least to the First Temple period and indicated in several passages of the OT, 
is the collection in a family tomb of the bones of all the members of a 
family or family group.!!? This practice, which seems to be associated with 
the idea of “resting with" or “being gathered to” one's fathers, is according 
to Meyers one specific instance of the wider phenomenon of secondary 
burial, which is based on a special regard for the bones of the deceased. 113 
Also, the rationale behind this practice, it has been pointed out by 
Rahmani, is to extend the close socio-economic solidarity provided by the 
family even to the period after death, thus insuring perpetual security for its 
members.!!^ According to him, this very rudimentary conception of 
afterlife, as well as the expression of this conception in burial practice, 
continued to the Hasmonean period. !!5 

One of the most interesting of the tombs from this latter period is the 
Tomb of Jason in Jerusalem. As was seen in the section on “eternal home,” 
above, this tomb seems to have belonged to a wealthy high-priestly family, 
probably of Sadducean alignment.!!6 Now one of the factors adduced by 
Puech in favor of this last attribution 1s the lack, in this tomb, of ossuaries, 
which are otherwise common at this time.!!7 On the other hand, Rahmani 
points out that there is evidence in this tomb of the redepositing of older 


111 See p. 25. 

112 E, M. Meyers, “Secondary Burials in Palestine,” BA 33 (1970) 10-11, cites 
2 Sam 21:13; 1 Chr 10:12; 1 Sam 31:11-13; Jer 7:33. 

113 Meyers, “Secondary Burials” 15; cf. Rahmani’s protest, “Funerary Customs 3" 
110, that this practice of keeping older bones should not be associated with his more 
specific view of ossilegium. See also the section on ossilegium, chapter 6, p. 170. 

114 Cf, Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb” 94-95. 

115 A passing description in Josephus, J.W. 1.184, seems very suggestive in this 
connection: “Poisoned by Pompey’s friends, it was long before Aristobulus obtained even 
burial in his native land; the corpse lay preserved in honey until it was sent to the Jews by 
Antony for interment in the royal sepulchres.” 

116 See pp. 21 ff., above. 

117 Puech, “Tombeau de Jason” 498. Cf. Rahmani’s argument, “Funerary Customs 1,” 
that all late Hellenistic tombs lack ossuaries. Note that although the Sadducaic denial of 
resurrection rules out ossilegium in the strict sense of the collection of the bones of the 
deceased in view of resurrection, it is perfectly compatible with Meyer’s more general 
understanding of the term as secondary burial. See the discussion of ossilegium in chapter 
6, below, p. 170. 
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bones, by means of sheets or mats.!!8 This, presumably, refers to the 
gathering over time of all the bones of successive burials together in one 
place, the charnel, which Meyers identifies as Room B.!!? 

Now one obvious explanation of this practice of communal bone 
collection, of course, is the need to make space for later burials. Without 
denying the validity of this very basic and practical consideration, however, 
it 1s possible that this practice was additionally significant as an expression 
of the ongoing existence of the deceased in the grave together with one's 
ancestors, thereby making it incompatible, as Galling argues, with a belief 
in resurrection.!?? This seems to be quite consistent with Rahmani's 
interpretation, above, of the grave goods in this tomb as meant for the 
provision of the deceased ancestors who are conceived of as dependent 
upon the provisions of the living. 


118 Rahmani, *Jason's Tomb" 63. 

119 Meyers, “Secondary Burials" 18. 

120K, Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (1937) p.240, cited by Rahmani, “Jason’s 
Tomb” 95 n. 112. 
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Attitudes toward Death which May Imply 
a Denial of Afterlife 


1. Oaposı ovdsic KAaVaTog 


As with the D. M. inscriptions, the phrase dapoeı (sometimes eUyóxer or 
evpoiper) ovóeig à0Grvorog, “Take courage, no one is immortal," is a 
common element of Greco-Roman epitaphs which occurs occasionally in 
Christian and Jewish inscriptions as well. In view of the inherent tension 
between the positive imperative and the gloomy pronouncement given as its 
grounds, it is not surprising that there is not a scholarly consensus 
concerning the meaning and origin of this phrase. Nor is it surprising, 
given the possibly nihilistic force of this phrase, that there is mucli dispute 
concerning its use in Jewish epitaphs. 


1.1 Simon's interpretation 


Over against the sullen resignation initially apparent in this phrase, it was 
Marcel Simon who first advanced the interpretation which has been 
subsequently accepted by many scholars in the field: that this phrase was 
actually a formula calling for courage in the face of various dangers to be 
met during the deceased's journey to a blessed hereafter.! In support of this 
meaning, it is pointed out that the first word, 0&poz:, is used consistently in 
literature as a call to be brave and courageous in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties, in Paul's reassurances to the other passengers 
of the storm-tossed ship (Acts 27:25).? This call for courage first acquires 


l Marcel Simon, “Odposı obóeig &O&vaTos,” RHR 113 (1936) 188-206. Cf. also 
F. Cumont, Recherches sur le Symbolisme Funéraire des Romains (Paris: Geuthner, 1942) 
76. Among those who take this view are Lifshitz, "La Vie de l'au-delà dans les 
Conceptions Juives. Inscriptions Grecques de Beth-She‘arim,” RB 68 (1961) 403; 
C. Spicq, Notes de Lexicographie Néo-Testamentaire vol. 1, Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1978) 369-370; Nagakubo, 164-169; 
van der Horst, Epitaphs 121-122. 

2 Simon, 190-191, lists in addition Xenophon, De equitum magistro 8.21; Phil 2:19; 
Mark 6:50=Matt 14:27; Matt 9:2; 9:22; John 16:33. Cf. also the citations in Spicq, 368. 
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connotations of post-mortem dangers, argues Simon, in the context of the 
initiation rites of the Osiris cult, as cited by Firmicus Maternus: 

Oappteire udoraı Tod Oeo? ococouévov 

Soran yap huiv £x móvov owrnpia.> 
That this promised “salvation from pains,” then, is applied to the older 
Egyptian ideas of the dangerous voyage after death, is indicated by the 
Alexandrian epitaphs which bear the word sùyúxe alongside the mention or 
representation of Osiris and Isis.4 

Next, Simon proceeds to argue that only a similar understanding of 
dapası in the Christian funeral liturgy can be responsible for the presence, 
in the earliest Christian catacomb art, of the healing of the paralytic and the 
woman with the haemorrhage, which are the only two accounts of healing 
in the Gospels which contain the word Od&poe.5 This Christian 
appropriation, made possible by the intermediary of Alexandrian Jewish 
funeral liturgy, can be seen in such Christian epitaphs as 

Eùyóxı, Movozra 'Ipyrn, ù où yux á&&voroc Tapa XpyorQ.9 

Now having argued for a pagan, Jewish, and Christian use of O&poesı and 
its equivalent sùyúxer in the context of post-mortem dangers, Simon has to 
face the difficult task of explaining the meaning of the second part of the 
phrase, the gloomy oùôeiç &fávaroç. Here he takes recourse to the above- 
cited epitaph of Musena, taking it to be a consolation addressed to 
Musena's body, in light of its prospect of rejoining the soul, that is, in light 
of the prospect of resurrection. In the same manner, he argues, in most of 
the 0&po&t obósig &0dvorog inscriptions, the second part should be taken to 
mean that everyone has to face the dangers of death, after which, however, 
there awaits eternal life. This is taken to be the case even in an inscription 
which seems to exhaust its meaning at the universality of death: 

Eiyóxi, Midwv; obdsic à0dvoroc; koi 6 cHpokMfc aredave.! 
The reference here to Heracles is seen to have been intended as a reminder 
of the hero's subsequent apotheosis.3 


3 De errore profanarum religionum 22, cited by Simon, 201. 

4 Simon, 203. 

5 Simon, 198-199. In confirmation of this, he points out that among the Gospels only 
Matthew inserts the term into these two healing accounts as well as to that of Jesus’ 
walking on the water. This is taken to indicate that Matthew was probably familiar with a 
widespread intercessary funeral liturgy recited for the salvation of the deceased. 

6 This Roman inscription is cited by Simon, 194-195, from Grossi-Gondi, Roma et 
l'Oriente IV p. 41. 

7 IG xiv 1806. 

8 Simon, 196. 
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1.2 Responses to Simon 


One would expect such a far-reaching program of interpretation as this to 
be met with much discussion and even disagreement, both in regard to 
Subsidiary points as well as to his thesis as a whole. It is surprising, 
therefore, that even up to the present, Simon's position remains generally 
unexamined, both by those who consider the phrase @dpoe. obósig 
abavarog to be compatible with some kind of afterlife, and by those who 
see in it no such indications.? 

The work which comes closest to being a critique of Simon is that of 
R. Joly, who accepts most of the former's conclusions, disagreeing only on 
one major point: the origin of the special meaning of @&poei is not the 
Egyptian Osiris mysteries, but the Eleusian mysteries, the concepts of 
immortality of which Plato has put into Socrates’ mouth in his Phaedo.!° 
This, however, leads him further to doubt that the term eùyúxst, common 
in Egypt, is indeed synonymous to poet, as Simon has supposed. !! 

H. Kosmala, in his treatment of the Jewish 6&poet inscriptions of Beth 
She‘arim, also makes appeal to the conceptions of afterlife in the Phaedo, 
although not as references to the Eleusian mysteries, but at face value as 
philosophical reflection.!? This early philosophical usage, he argues, made 
possible the specifically Essene use of the term to express hope in the 
afterlife, which can be seen in the epitaphs of Beth Shea‘arim as well as 
contemporary Jewish and Christian literature.!? This reference to afterlife, 
however, in contrast to Simon, applies only to the first word of the phrase 
and is not extended to the epitaphs which have the ovdsic &ÜGvorroc; these, 
Kosmala argues, are due to convention. !4 


? Among the latter are Galling, 359, and Delling, *Speranda Futura" 521. Affirming 
an afterlife interpretation generally, but allowing for exceptions, are Simon, 192-203 and 
van der Horst, Epitaphs 122. 

10 Joly, *L'exhortation Du Courage (0opew) dans les Mystéres," REG 68 (1955) 
164-170. 

11 Joly, 166. 

1? H, Kosmala, Hebräer-Essener-Christen (Leiden: Brill, 1959) 421-422. 

13 He cites Luke 23:2 (D); 2Cor5:6, 8; Heb 13:6; John 16:33; Matt 9:2,22; 
Mark 10:49; 4 Ezra 6:33. Van der Horst, Epitaphs 121-122, argues along similar lines, 
but disputes the Essene identification. 

14 Kosmala, 422. 
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1.3 Methodological observations 


From the preceding two treatments, it is apparent that the interpretation of 
Oaposı otdsic àÜGvarog is more complicated than Simon seems to have 
envisioned. His insistence, in his introductory remarks, that the phrase 
should not be classed with such nihilistic statements as non fui, fui, non 
sum, non curo implies a dilemma between two possible meanings: courage 
in the face of post-mortem dangers, or the complete denial of any 
afterlife.!5 A third possibility, however, is that the phrase is simply a 
formula of consolation in view of the universality of death, in itself 
speaking neither for nor against afterlife beliefs.!6 That this is the most 
straightforward reading of the phrase becomes apparent in light of the 
complexity of the first two interpretations: while the view in favor of 
afterlife must add to “Courage, no one is immortal" an implicit “in this 
life" or even reconstruct the phrase to say “Courage, everyone has to die 
(in order to attain to eternal life)," the nihilistic interpretation infers that 
there is no hope even after death. Another way to describe this complexity 
is in terms of emphasis: the first view seems to dwell on the positive 
overtones of the first word, “take courage," while the second interpretation 
lays stress to the second half, *no one is immortal," and turns the normally 
optimistic doce. into an irony. The third possibility, however, in 
considering the universality of death a genuine reason for the consolation 
expressed in the first element, takes both elements into account. 

Indeed, it seems that this third meaning of 6&poet obdsic àÜGvorog is 
the one most common in pagan epitaphs. As Lattimore demonstrates, this 
phrase is perhaps the most formulaic of an entire class of consolatory 
inscriptions which appeal to death as the common lot of all human beings, 
for example: 


un kM$e, m[éreo v]oAvebvce, unè ob, u[fjrep 
kouó]v» TEAOG &oriv TÒ m[empoluérov. 17 


Ilayrwv avOpw@mayv vóuoc éori KOLVÒÇ TO &motaveiy.19 


15 On the formula and its use in Jewish inscriptions, see above, chapter 2, p. 33. 

16 Max Siebourg “Zwei Griechische Goldlänien aus der Sammlung C. A. Niessen in 
Kóln," Archiv für Religionswissenschaft (1905) 330 ff. Cavallin, 167, must have this 
possibility in mind when he concludes, after having observed that the phrase sometimes 
appears alongside other Jewish funerary formulae, that they do not have any definite 
meaning. Similarly, Kant, 680 n. 54. Puech, Croyance 184-185, also argues for a neutral 
sense. 

17 SEG vi 140, cited by Lattimore, 252-256. 

18 IG ij 3385. 
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This theme, which is the “consolation par excellence” featured in classical 
literature,!? is elaborated in some epitaphs by the mention that even kings 
and heroes have to die: 

fic 8 ayév rıc holpns, 

TAUTNV EKTEAEDEL Kal "yàp Baotdfec.2 
But it is just along these lines, with Lattimore and against Simon, that we 
should understand the above-mentioned “even Heracles died”: the purpose 
of this addition is not to imply an afterlife, but to strengthen the consolation 
by pointing out that even the greatest of men had to die. 

That this kind of consolation does not of itself imply a denial or 
affirmation of afterlife is made apparent, on the one hand, in the light of 
the truly nihilistic statements which can appear in non-Jewish epigraphy as 
well as by the fact that Christians could make use of them, and on the other 
hand, in comparison with such explicit testimonies of afterlife belief as the 
Regina Inscription (JIWE ii 103).2! To complicate matters even more, there 
is a fourth possible interpretation of the @a&poe phrase: it is used not with 
reference to any meaningful content, but simply as a conventional epitaph 
inscription, comparable to katpe, “goodbye. "22 

Certainly, all this is not to rule out some instances in which the phrase in 
its context is most probably either in favor of, or against, belief in 
continued existence after death. But the weakness of Simon’s treatment lies 
in his overly general advocacy of an afterlife interpretation over against a 
nihilistic one, to the effective exclusion of the other two possibilities. The 
root of this oversimplification, moreover, is his conviction, assumed from 
the beginning, that the presence of such inscriptions in Jewish and Christian 
cemeteries is in need of explanation.23 Now for Christian tombs, this need 
not raise much objection, since the expectation of post-mortem survival can 
be said to have been an integral element of Christian belief more or less 
from its beginning. However, in the case of Judaism, in which the 
questions of the origins and distribution of afterlife belief remain largely 
unanswered, it is simply illegitimate to infer from the usage of the phrase 
its compatibility with afterlife beliefs. Nor does Simon substantiate his 
assumption in the course of his argument: the examples which he gives 
which seem clearly to do with some kind of afterlife are almost without 





19 Lattimore, 251, lists as literary examples Simonides, Euripides, Sophocles, Cicero, 
and Propertius. 

20 EG 502b, lines 17-18. 

21 See chapter 6, p. 167. 

22 Among others, Simon, 192-193; perhaps also Cavallin, 167. 

23 Simon, 189. 
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exception from Christian usage, and the only argument in favor of a similar 
Jewish usage is a vague assumption that only through the intermediary 
function of such an Alexandrian Jewish usage could the Christians adopt the 
originally pagan meaning. This last argument is cast into doubt by Joly’s 
denial of an Egyptian provenance of these inscriptions, as well as by the 
fact that the majority of the Jewish inscriptions are found not in Egypt, but 
Rome and Palestine. We now proceed to examine the Jewish instances of 
the inscription, with the four possible meanings always in mind. 


1.4 Preliminary examination 


There are a total of about twenty-five Jewish inscriptions containing the 
phrase Hapoeı ovösig &0cvoroc, or elements thereof, from Italy and Beth 
She‘arim, dating to the third and fourth centuries.?* Initial examination of 
their forms seems to show some definite variations along geographical 
lines. Of the nine instances found in Italy, only one epitaph (JIWE ii 326) 
features just @&poe plus the name of the deceased in the vocative, while 
five others (JIWE ii 31, 99, 172, 187, 557) feature the full formula, 
henceforth abbreviated 0.0.0 in the present study, and the three remaining 
(JIWE i 206; ii 212, 586), although fragmented, show indications of the full 
formula. In Beth She‘arim, on the other hand, the figures are more 
balanced: #&poesı alone occurs eleven times, while there are five instances 
of the full formula. These variations, it appears, may best be exploited by 
first examining the inscriptions in geographical order, and then, in terms of 
form. 


1.5 Terms possibly synonymous with Oapoeı 


Before proceeding with this task, however, mention should be made of a 
few additional instances of terms argued by some to be synonymous with 
0ápo&, for example sidpaiver, eUyüxet, and eupotpet. The first of these, 
evdpaiver, occurs twice in Jewish usage, once in Rome (JIWE ii 46) and 
once in the Tomb of Jason in Jerusalem. The former, which comes at the 
end of an address to the deceased, provides a marked contrast to the usual 
pagan context of the word: an exhortation to the living to enjoy life.25 
Neither is it likely, as Kant suggests, that the term here "perhaps affirms 
afterlife."26 Its placement at the end of the epitaph after, and presumably 





24 For Rome, see the index in Noy, J/WE ii pp. 545; for Beth She‘arim, cf. BS ii 
p. 229. 

25 Cf. Lifshitz, “Notes d'épigraphie Palestinienne: l'exhortation à la joissance de la vie 
dans une inscription tombale juive a Jerásalem," RB 73 (1966) 255. 

26 Kant, 681 n. 54. 
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synonymous with, svyiyer indicates that this term was viewed with 
considerable flexibility of meaning.?? 

The word &evyóxst appears at least twice among the Jewish inscriptions 
of Rome (JIWE ii 46, 235) and once in Egypt (JIGRE 130), moreover in an 
inscription whose Jewishness is not certain. This almost total lack of Jewish 
usage of ebyóxer in comparison with non-Jewish Egyptian usage casts some 
doubt on Simon's case for a Jewish appropriation of the post-mortem usage 
of evyixer and 6&poe in Egypt, and further supports Joly's objections to 
him.28 Rather than a special eschatological development from Egypt, then, 
it is more reasonable to see in the two instances of euyüxsı in Rome a 
Jewish appropriation of the originally non-Jewish theme of consolation, in 
which eUyóxet oUóeig GPdvaTos is more common than its counterpart with 
Hapoeı.2? Perhaps during the time in question the latter was enjoying more 
widespread usage. Now if adoption of non-Jewish usage is assumed, then 
synonymous use must also be assumed, unless there are indications to the 
contrary. Possibly one such indication is that, as we shall see, whereas the 
inscriptions with @&poe alone are almost always addressed to the deceased, 
with the deceased’s name in the vocative, the three instances of sùyûxet 
occur at the end of the epitaph. Thus the only structural element in common 
between the two types of phrases is that both can occur side by side with 
the menorah and the wish for a peaceful sleep.?? Whether or not these 
indications are sufficient to rule out synonymous usage will be considered 
below. 

elpoipet is another term which has been argued to be synonymous with 
Haposı. It occurs only at Beth She'arim, and at the same time is the most 
frequently occurring formula there. While the claims for its reference to 
afterlife beliefs will treated in chapter 5, mention must be made here of the 
one instance in which it appears in connection with ovöeis dOd&vaTos 
(BS ii 187).?! This is especially noteworthy since neither evyöxeı nor um 
AvTüg appear with the same conclusion in Jewish usage, while in the non- 
Jewish epitaphs, it is the reverse: euyöxeı and un Murç occur frequently 
with ovdeic à0dvorog, while züuuoipsı is not to be found at all. The 


27 The gudpaiveode oi [Gvrec found in the Tomb of Jason is examined later in this 
chapter, p. 67. 

28 Joly, 166. 

29 For references, see Lattimore, 253 nn. 299-301. Note that euyöxsı and pH Avg 
occur frequently in Christian epitaphs. 

30 Cf. JIWE ii 235 (evyöxeı with menorah, perà àv dixcuav 1) Koipnotc abrod) and 
172 (6.0.a. with &v eipnvn 1j Kounoıg alrod), 99 (0.0.0. with menorah), 187 (6.0.a. with 
&.6.n.K.a., menorah, torah-shrine). 

31 See chapter 5, p. 122. 
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substitution of evnoipeı for Hapoeı, then, would seem to suggest a simple 
interchangeability between the two terms and support Schwabe's claim that 
both terms affirm a belief in afterlife.?? In addition, this epitaph would no 
doubt cause problems for Kosmala's argument for a strict separation 
between the afterlife indications of zunoipsı and daposı when used by itself, 
and the conventional @dpoe ovdsic à0Gvorog.?9 Against this conclusion, 
however, one must consider that this is the sole example of such a 
combination. Perhaps a more likely explanation is that the survivors of the 
Sabinos of the present epitaph, having come from the Diaspora, were 
already familiar with the 6.0.0. formula, and seeing the frequent use of 
&Upotpe, at Beth She‘arim, wrote it in place of 0&pozt. Since both terms 
address the dead, the substitution would have been entirely natural. Of 
course it is impossible to verify this explanation to any degree; but perhaps 
the separate examinations of daposı and evpoipe wil yield some 
indications either in support of or against this hypothesis. 


1.6 9.0.a. in Rome 


The significance of the predominance of the full form of @.0.a. in Rome is 
underlined by the fact that while the one simple form (JIWE ii 326) is found 
by itself in the Vigna Randanini catacombs, the five unfragmented instances 
of the full form (JIWE 131, 99, 172, 187, 557) are all from the 
Monteverde catacombs. This is not the only difference, however. The 
aforementioned simple exhortation @a&poe. from Randanini, addressed to a 
‘TovNia  '"Egia by her unnamed husband, appears alongside a 
commendation and remembrance of a good wife, a typical non-Jewish 
theme occasionally taken up in Jewish epitaphs. In contrast, the five 
instances from Monteverde all feature common indications of Jewishness: 
the wish ¢.e.n.x.a@. (JIWE ii 172, 187), the menorah (JIWE ii 99, 187, 31), 
the palm branch (JIWE ii 31), the torah-shrine (JIWE ii 187), and the title 
of &pxwyv (JIWE ii 557). Therefore there is the possibility that the one 
example of 6&poe alone is the result of outside influence. 

The instances of the full formula are not without variations, however. 
Although three of the the full 0.0.o.. inscriptions (JIWE ii 99, 187, 557) 
have the name of addressee in the vocative between the first and second 
words, the other two inscriptions in this group (JIWE ii 31, 172) have all 
three words together, most likely at the end of the epitaph. At first sight 
this may appear to be a significant difference in form, between a directly- 


32 BS ii p. 2. 
33 Kosmala, 422. 
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addressed exhortation and a set conclusion comparable to ¢.¢.y.x.a. Against 
the likelihood of a truly meaningful difference, on the other hand, is the 
fact that both types seem to already occur in non-Jewish usage.?* 

Especially noteworthy is the epitaph of Nicodemus, archon of the 
Siburesians (JIWE ii 557), which ends with @dp[oe]i, ‘ABAGBt vewrepe, 
ovöeis à0ávoroc. According to Lifshitz, this “Ablabius the younger" is 
none other than the deceased himself, presumably the older Ablabius being 
his father.?5 Yet there is also the possibility that, as is suggested by Delling, 
the consolation is addressed to the deceased's son.36 If this is the case, it 
would be the only example of this usage that we have seen in Jewish 
inscriptions. 

In sum, it may be said that although not comparable to some of the more 
frequently appearing formulae, there is a significant number of 6.0.a. 
inscriptions in Rome. Adopted from non-Jewish usage predominately in the 
full formula, there is more homogeneity than not among this group. The 
presence of typical Jewish formulae and symbols in these same inscriptions 
indicates that to the Roman Jews, the 0.o.«. formula is compatible with an 
earnest Judaism, and perhaps more. 


1.7 0.0.0. at Beth Shearim 


In Beth She'arim, as in Rome, there are significant divisions by location, 
with the instances of the full formula distributed in five different 
catacombs, while the simple #aposı epitaphs are all contained in two 
catacombs. Furthermore, there is a division even among these simple 
0óposz. epitaphs: those in which the @dpoe: precedes the name of the 
deceased are all found in Catacomb 3 Hall E, while those in which @dpoet 
comes after the name, in Catacomb 1 Hall G. 


1.7.1 The simple 6ópo& 


The four instances of the former type of simple O&poesı inscriptions are all 
painted in red in a hall which, judging from a number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions as well as the name 'Aro, appears to have been built in the 
third century by a family of Jews from Palmyra.? The first of these 
(BS ii 84), accompanied by a painting of a menorahdressed to an Eioáx, 
who seems to be the central figure in the hall. In another room there is one 





34 Cf. Lattimore, 250-256. 

35 Lifshitz, Cl? p. 35. He seems correct to dismiss the translation by Leon, 322, as 
“innocent young man.” 

36 Delling, “Speranda Futura” 521. 

37 BS ii pp. 61-62, 66. 
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(BS ii 89) addressed to Bapaßai. The third instance is interestingly 
addressed to two people, Eioáx and Kupivog, the former presumably 
someone other than the Eioáx of the preceding inscription. If this is the 
correct interpretation, it would be the only example of such a double 
address. 

The fourth instance (BS 11 88), Oapoı 'lo050 7 kè "Ayudaide, is even 
more noteworthy as the only example of O&poeı we have come across in 
which the addressee's second name is indicated (in this case, an explanation 
of the first name).?3 It should be recalled that the normal context of such a 
full record of the deceased's name is not exhortation, but identity, for 
example in the formula "here lies" or "tomb of." It is not surprising, 
therefore, that on either side of the inscription are the Hebrew words WD3 
"inox. What is interesting, then, is that the author chose Haposı instead of a 
Greek word for “tomb” to translate V93, thereby changing the inscription, 
at least in form, from an indication to an exhortation. If nothing else, this 
indicates the flexibility with which 6apoe. was used at the time. 

There is one other inscription, BS 11 102 from Catacomb 4 Hall C, which 
also begins with 8Gpcet, followed by the deceased's name in the vocative 
case. Here, however, the inscription is carved, not painted. More 
significantly, @&poe. is immediately followed by the dative first person 
pronoun, &wei, which Schwabe sees as possibly a reference to Sophocles’ 
Elektra, 173: 6aposı prot, Paposı Tékvov. Perhaps the similarities and 
differences between this and the preceding inscriptions are due to the fact 
that although both halls seem to have been built for Palmyrene Jews in the 
third century, this one is of a much more monumental character, with 
marble coffins and arched facades.?? 

All six of the inscriptions in which 0&posı comes at the end are painted 
on the walls and arcosolia of Catacomb 1 Hall G, used by a family of 
Palmyrene Jews from the late third to fourth centuries.*? The term occurs 
intermittently throughout the four rooms in which are buried five 
generations, appearing for example, among the family relations which can 
be ascertained, on the epitaph of Sarah (BS ii 22), her great-grandson Rabbi 
Joseph ben-Isaac (BS ii 41), and his son whose name is illegible (BS ii 43). 
From the presence of three rabbis (the above-mention Joseph ben-Isaac and 





38 BS ii 136, with the final 7 &mò Bi@Aov, may be argued to be comparable. But here it 
is an indication of place of origin, not a secondary name. More importantly, however, the 
hortatory function of this inscription is made apparent by the fact that there is alongside it 
another inscription (BS ii 137) which is clearly indicative in function. 

39 See Avigad, BS iii p. 89. 

40 Schwabe, BS ii pp. 10-15. 
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his father Isaac ben-Joseph (BS ii 32), and his uncle Isaac (BS ii 18-23)) as 
well as a painting of a menorah (BS ii 30) and the frequent use of the 
epithet dotoc (BS ii 34, 35, 41, 43, 44), it appears that this was a 
conservative Jewish family with a high regard for its religious traditions. 

A closer examination of the inscriptions yields some very interesting 
suggestions and conclusions concerning this family's use of Oapoe as well 
as some other terms. The first object of interest is the touching epitaph of 
Judah (BS ii 29), written in both Greek and Hebrew: 


mov 
'"loóóoc 
Oaposı 
BiNTATE 
ppa nm 


According to Schwabe, these words are seen to form one continuous 
inscription, translated “Shalom, Judah, have courage, most beloved little 
Judah." Yet of the four other inscriptions found in this hall which are 
accompanied by Hebrew words, in three of them (BS 1 28, 31, 41) the 
Hebrew translates parts of the Greek text without adding anything new, 
while in the fourth (BS ii 43), the Hebrew merely adds the term °2%. This, 
in conjunction with Schwabe's own comment that the Hebrew vpn 
corresponds to the Greek $íNrorre, leads one to see here a bilingual epitaph: 
the Hebrew words by themselves mean “Shalom, little Judah," while the 
Greek, with Oapoeı following the name as elsewhere in this hall, roughly 
approximates the same sentiments. If this is valid, then we have here a case 
in which 6époe: appears to have been seen as interchangeable with tv. If 
not anything else, this is at least evidence of the flexibility of the use of 
Oapoeı. 

A comparison of the occurrences of Haposı, mov, and evpoipet, the 
three forms of blessing used in this hall, lead to some other interesting 
observations. First, it is noteworthy that while Ouposı seems to have been 
used from the earliest to the latest burials, D17%W seems to have been used 
only in the first two generations (Rooms I and II), while evpoipe: appears 
only in the middle period (Rooms II and IID.*! Furthermore, it is 
interesting that in this middle period, #dposı never occurs in the same 
inscription as svpotper (in this hall, BS ii 26, 27, 33).42 This is in contrast 
to DW, which accompanies each of the three instances of 6ipos and 





4! See Schwabe, BS ii pp. 12-13. 

42 Judah is the addressee of both the Odposı of BS ii 29 and of the eunoipeı of BS ii 33; 
the important thing here, however, is that the two blessings are on separate, independent 
epitaphs. 
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evpoipe: in the first two rooms, and appears just once by itself.43 These 
peculiar forms of arrangement seem to indicate that while Odposı and 
günoipeı may be synonymous, or at least have a similar function, 017% may 
be seen to impart some additional meaning.** Of course, for this last 
conclusion we will need to assume that the bilingual epitaph examined 
above (BS ii 29) is just an exceptional case. 


1.7.2 The full formula 


In contrast to the simple #a&poeı inscriptions, the five instances of the full 
0.0.0. formula at Beth She‘arim are all found in halls belonging to different 
families. Also, unlike the inscriptions of Rome, all five have the name(s) of 
the deceased in the vocative case between the first and second words of the 
formula. We have already mentioned above the epitaph to Sabinus 
(BS ii 187), in which evpoiper is used in place of dapoeı. There is also a 
6.0.2. formula addressed to a Ziuwv, found in Catacomb 1 Hall J 
(BS ii 59). The remaining three instances, indicating a wealthy and 
cosmopolitan background, should be examined in more detail. 

The tomb of Calliope occupies an entire room of Catacomb 12 Hall B, 
and there are two inscriptions to indicate this: a #.o.«. inscription addressed 
to the deceased (BS ii 136), and another to mark the grave itself 
(BS ii 137). Her wealth and high social position is further indicated by the 
title, watpavys, given in both inscriptions. It is also stated twice that she is 
from Byblos, which is not surprising in light of the Phoenician or Syrian 
origin of everyone else who is buried in this hall. This, as well as the 
common Greek name, may indicate an openness to Greek culture. 

The only example of a 6.0.a. inscription on marble in Beth She‘arim 
(BS ii 127) appears to have belonged to a mausoleum, now in ruins, near 
Catacomb 11. Addressed to a Justus, the formula comes at the end of an 
eloquent poetical epitaph, addressed in the first person by the deceased 
himself: 


I, the son of Leontios, lie dead, Justus, the son of Sappho, 
Who, having plucked the fruit of all wisdom, 

Left the light, my poor parents in endless mourning, 

And my brothers too, alas, in my Beth She‘arim 

And having gone to Hades, I, Justus, lie here 





43 The nov of BS ii 21 pertains to the same tomb as BS ii 22 (doe); that of BS ii 25 
(two times) applies to the same tomb as BS ii 26 and 27 (edpoipe:). BS ii 28 features now 
twice, once in transliteration. In addition, there is the possibility that the words róroç 
sipjvyc painted on the archway to Room III (BS ii 30) are meant to apply the blessing of 
DWY to the entire room. 

44 The term is examined in detail in chapter 4, p. 87. 
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With many of my own kindred, since mighty Fate so willed. 
Be of good courage, Justus, no one is immortal. 


The most obvious observation to be made is that this Jewish family, as 
probably most others in the same socio-economic level, was fairly well 
acquainted with Greek literary traditions.* In its use of such terms as "Aöng 
and Motpo, as well as the theme of “endless mourning," this inscription 
closely approaches the form and content of similar composition among the 
Jewish inscriptions found in Egypt.*6 As with most of these latter, there is a 
general feeling of resignation to death, with no possible alternative. In this 
context, then, the 6.0.a., addressed to the deceased as if to form a response 
to his words, cannot be said to refer to any kind of afterlife. Its function is 
much more likely consolatory, or perhaps just a conventional conclusion. 
The final instance of a full 0.0.0. inscription at Beth She‘arim 
(BS ii 193) is also the most intriguing. It occurs in Catacomb 20, the largest 
and perhaps the most magnificent catacomb, featuring an impressive facade 
entrance structure and sarcophagus burial, used from the late second 
through the mid-fourth centuries as the final resting place for rabbis and 
their families.“ Inscribed on a wall just inside the eastern entrance, it 
reads: Oapoite ToTÉpEg door ovósig Abavaros. The plural bapore, 
although not previously encountered in this formula, is not completely 
surprising here, since more than one person are addressed; perhaps in this 
case the attention to grammar indicates attention to meaning. A major point 
of disagreement in this inscription is the meaning and reference of the term 
TOTÉpeg 60101. According to Lifshitz, it should be translated “righteous 
parents," so that the inscription is seen to have been addressed to the 
author's parents at the time of burial.*? The most obvious objection to this 
view, however, is that the inscription is on the wall of a corridor, with no 
specific burial nearby. This location is better explained if, as is perfectly 
possible, corépeg is taken to mean “fathers” in the general sense of 
*members of earlier generations"; then, as Avigad argues, the exhortation 





45 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 107. 

46 A very similar first-century non-Jewish inscription, found in Athens, similarly 
complains “sad Fate . . . has led me to the house of Hades" (Peek, no. 447 — GV 1923). 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols i 101-102, speculates: “But the building of a mausoleum, 
the reference to Hades, and the sarcophagus with Hellenistic mythological motifs seem to 
have gone too far for the community, who, apparently in antiquity, destroyed the 
abominations. Cf. also the treatment of the Egyptian metrical epitaphs by Horbury, 
“Jewish Inscriptions." 

47 Avigad, BS iii pp. 83-115. 

48 Lifshitz, BSii pp. 179-180; “Beiträge zur palästinischen Epigraphik," ZDPV 78 
(1962) 73-75. 
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is addressed to all who are buried in the catacomb, perhaps by one who has 
come to mourn.*9 

The chief significance of this inscription lay in the fact that it has been 
found in a catacomb which, being the burial place of so many rabbis, was 
among all those in Beth She‘arim the one most patronised by the leading 
figures of Judaism in Palestine. Explicit mention of resurrection among the 
inscriptions here, which are predominantly in Hebrew, is found not only on 
a sarcophagus with the wish []]77°%Y, “May their resurrection [be with the 
just]" (BS iii 15), but also in a Greek inscription (BS ii 94) on the ceiling to 
the left of our 0.0.0. inscription: Evruxa@¢ rn vuQv avaoraoı (“Good luck 
with your resurrection"). This seems to be clear evidence that 0.0.0. is 
not incompatible with belief in some form of afterlife. Yet on the other 
hand, it must be observed at this point that neither can the formula be said 
to affirm such belief. There is no reason, at this point, to doubt that the 
formula is simply a consolatory exhortation which deals only with the fact 
of death, leaving the task of expressing any future expectations to other 
inscriptions. 


1.8 Conclusion 


The preceding examination allows some important observations to be made 
concerning the use of the formula 0.0.o. or parts thereof in Jewish funerary 
inscriptions. Firstly, it seems that $u&posı was the preferred term, and 
alternatives such as evpixe: and sipoipe: ovdeig àdvorog very rare 
exceptions. 

There is also the question Who is addressed by the inscription, the 
deceased, or the living? It seems that with the possible exception of 
JIWE ii 557, it is the deceased who is addressed. The afterlife 
interpretation, naturally, could not be valid otherwise, since it is supposed 
to be the dead person who needs encouragement.! Indeed, this is one 
weakness of the consolation interpretation, since most of the other 


49 Avigad, BS iii p. 95-96, 133-134 n. 131. Avigad also points out that the use of the 
term öcıoı may have been inspired by, or even inscribed by the same hand as, the Hebrew 
designation DWP found on a sarcophagus in Room III. 

50 These and other indications of resurrection are examined in chapter 4, 
p. 164 ff. 

51 Simon, 192-193, points out that the yape inscriptions, in contrast, are addressed by 
the deceased to the living. Horbury, "Jewish Inscriptions" 37-38 n. 42, points out that 
6.0. “becomes popular as part of an address to the departed in Jewish epitaphs from Beth 
She‘arım and Rome, gaining associations different from those which it has when addressed 
to the survivors." 
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consolatory inscriptions are addressed to the mourners.9? One is, however, 
inclined to agree with Lattimore that in the case of #aposı ovdsic 
à0GrvoToc, the effect of consolation is present regardless of who is 
addressed. 53 

Next, it is evident that the form is dependant on such diverse factors as 
geographical location, social solidarity, respect for precedence, and the 
degree of contact with Hellenistic civilisation. The first is illustrated by the 
predominance of the full 6.0.0. formula in Rome, as compared with the 
predominance of the single term daposı at Beth She‘arim. The second and 
third factors may be responsible for the relatively homogenous uses of 
daposı among the two Jewish families of Palmyra in Catacombs 1G and 
3E. Finally, the 0.0.0. inscriptions of Rome as well as the five instances of 
the full formula at Beth She'arim, all located in different halls, betray an 
openness to Greek culture which is also evident in other aspects of funerary 
practice such as tomb architecture and style of lamentation. 

These differences are not difficult to explain when seen from a 
chronological perspective. It must be remembered that while the Roman 
catacomb of Monteverde as well as the Beth She‘arim catacombs containing 
the full formula may date back to as early as the late second century, the 
shorter form is limited to Catacombs 1G and 3E of Beth She‘arim, ranging 
from the late third through mid-fourth centuries. Without going too far into 
historical speculation, one may venture to say that the earlier usage was a 
fairly straightforward borrowing of the non-Jewish formula of consolation. 
Then, in the later instances, the shortened form reflects a diminished 
acquaintance with the original force of this phrase. 

With these considerations in mind, we are now in a position to make 
some judgements concerning the Jewish 6.0.a. inscriptions as to the four 
possibilities of meaning. It is fitting that the possibility of conventional 
usage be considered first, since this will delimit the methodological 
limitations as well as positive guidelines for the examination of the other 
three options. To begin, it is indeed a possibility that all the 6.0.a. 
inscriptions are conventional, that is, inscribed or paid for merely in order 
to conform to standard funerary practice. Yet on the other hand, it may be 
argued that even the act of conforming itself usually entails understanding 
of and at least partial agreement with the formula. Moreover, some of the 
inscriptions, for example, BS ii 102 (“Take courage for me”) give clear 
evidence of genuine emotion. 


52 Cf, Lattimore, 250-256, for examples. 
53 Lattimore, 253 n. 300. 
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All that said, however, there are a number of inscriptions in which the 
meaning of the formula seems to have deteriorated. We have already seen 
that Aaposı is once used to mean “here lies” or “tomb of” (BS ii 88), and 
once 29v (BS ii 29). In addition, there is the mixed form sùpoipet obdeic 
à&àbávaroç (BS ii 187). In light of these examples, it must be concluded that 
while the 6.0.o. formula is generally used with some genuine meaning, 
there is always the possibility of conventional usage. 

With this possibility of convention in mind, we can turn to the theme of 
consolation, which, as we have seen, is the normal non-Jewish meaning of 
0.0.0., and therefore, barring any indications to the contrary, can be 
assumed to have been adopted in Jewish usage as well. This is especially 
true of the instances of the full formula, the elements of which, as was 
argued above, are best interpreted as consolation for death. We can cite, for 
example, the exhortation addressed to “Ablabius the younger” 
(JIWE ii 557) or to the “fathers” of Catacomb 20 (BS ii 193). However, 
there is no reason to follow scholars such as Kosmala in assuming a 
decisive difference of meaning between the full and simple formulae. Even 
in the latter, the term Oaposı seems to indicate consolation for something, 
and in the available context, the fact of death seems most likely to be the 
object of this consolation. There is, in other words, nothing to indicate that 
the simple exhortations may not be an abbreviation of the full formula.54 

Now as was argued above, the consolation for death can be said to be 
logically compatible with both a belief in or denial of afterlife. Are there 
indications of either of these combinations in Jewish usage? There seem to 
be few indications of the first. Of course there is the obvious example, 
Catacomb 20, in which the 6.0.a. inscription is not far from a mention of 
resurrection. This, however, seems to be the only clear example of its kind. 
Such indirect evidence as signs of Jewishness or funerary symbolism cannot 
be taken to indicate definite belief in afterlife. 

Similarly, there does not seem to be any Jewish use of 0.o.«. in a setting 
in which there is a clear denial of afterlife. Not usually mentioned, 
however, is the indirect evidence for denial of afterlife. It has been 
observed that the eloquent poetical epitaph belonging to Justus (BS ii 127) 
seems to convey a feeling of helplessness and resignation in the face of 
death. It is noticeable that in this case, the 0.0.0. which concludes the 
epitaph seamlessly takes up the same mood, with the oùôsìiç à6Gvorog 





54 Perhaps one may even suggest that the cases of the simple 9&poe. before the name 
may be equivalent to the full formula with the name in the vocative between the @dpoex and 
the obócíc, while the simple 0&pooe. at the end of the epitaph may have in mind the full 
formula at the end. 
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providing a decisive final note. Unlike the case of positive belief in 
afterlife, the 0.0.0. here must be said to be more than merely compatible, 
but actually helping to imply a denial of afterlife. 


2. Other Possible Indications of Resignation or Cynicism 
at the Prospect of Death 


It is perhaps universally acknowledged that although explicit expressions of 
afterlife belief appeared in ancient Judaism only towards the turn of the era 
and that not in all groups of Jews, nevertheless one of the most central 
tenets of the religion has always been that the sovereignty of God over 
human beings is not limited by death. Therefore it is not surprising that 
some of the strongest expressions of Epicurean nihilism, for example the 
statement ^I wasn't, I was, I am not, I do not care" (non fui, fui, non sum 
non curo) are not to be found in Jewish inscriptions.°> This does not rule 
out entirely the possibility, however, that there are some Jewish inscriptions 
which plainly deny continued existence after death, if even of a less cynical 
tone. 


2.1 The Mt. Scopus inscription 


The two lines of Aramaic found on the lid of an ossuary in a simple first- 
century tomb cut into the side of Mt. Scopus, Jerusalem, present a 
formidable epigraphical challenge.56 The second line is clear enough: N1 
mY5u* TYIN, “and not Eleazer and Shappira.” The third and fourth letters 


55 See Lattimore, 74-82; van der Horst, Epitaphs 121 n. 27; cf. also Siebourg, 404. A 
Greek version of this can be seen in a fittingly anonymous epitaph from Rome (Peek, 
no. 453=GV 1959), dating to the second or third centuries: 

obk uny, yerounv Hun, ob« eiut ToootTor 

ei é ru; &AAO péet, WeboeTat obK “ooa. 

I was not, I became; I was, I am not. 

If someone maintains otherwise, they lie: I will not be. 

Not all Greco-Roman expression of nihilism, of course, are so terse; the epitaph of Philetos 
(Peek, no. 311=GV 1113), belonging to roughly the same time and place, declares: 

HdOov, áàmíjX0ov Ausunros, & un Bép &óksvoo, 

siz’ unv TpdTEpor, site xpóvoic Eoopou 

I came, and I left blameless; I did not try to confirm the traditions, 

whether I had a previous life, or whether I will live [again]. 

56 The site is described by L. Y. Rahmani, “A Jewish Rock-Cut Tomb on Mt. 
Scopus,” Atigot (English Series) 14 (1980) 49-54, and Varda Sussman, “A Burial Cave on 
Mount Scopus,” Atigot 21 (1992) 89-96 (Hebrew), and “A Jewish Burial Cave on Mount 
Scopus,” in Hillel Geva (ed.), Jerusalem Revealed (Jerusalem, 1994) 226-230. 
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of the first line, however, are not clear, and have given rise to widely 
divergent readings. Joseph Naveh, the first interpreter, reads WIN 730 N5 
mya “Nobody has abolished his entering (the grave),” even while 
admitting that an open samekh is unique for this period, and the meaning 
“to abolish,” from the pa‘el of 720, occurs elsewhere only in the Peshitta 
Isa 44:25.57 The last word, 179%”, is taken to be a qal infinitive of the 
boy, the initial lamed being the accusative preposition and the final he, the 
third-person suffix. The result, Naveh argues, is an admittedly unique 
Aramaic example of the common theme of consolation from the 
universality of death, most often seen in Greek literature and ®.o.a. 
inscriptions. The explicit mention of the deceased Eleazer and Shappira, 
then, would roughly correspond to the use of phrases such as “even kings" 
or "even Hercules" to emphasize universal mortality, although in the 
former, the concessive force lay not in the person's superior power, but in 
the actual realization of the universal axiom upon specific persons.5® This 
may, Naveh argues, go back to an existing Aramaic formula, an example of 
which has admittedly yet to be discovered. It must be remembered, 
however, that the 6.0.0. formula is almost always addressed to the 
deceased, often with his or her name in the vocative. The mention of 
Eleazer and Shappira in the third person, on the other hand, clearly 
indicates that it is addressed to the visitor. The overall effect of Naveh's 
reading of the inscription, then, is not a consolation for the deceased, but a 
gloomy reminder that death is inevitable for all human beings, without 
exception. 

An alternative reading has been proposed by F. M. Cross.5? According 
to him, the second letter is not an open samekh at all, but a yodh, and what 
is taken by Naveh as the left side of the samekh is actually the right leg of a 
taw, similar to those found among the Dead Sea Scrolls of the same period. 
This reading does not only seem to do justice to the similarity between the 
second letter and the yodh of the second line, but moreover, the resulting 
TRY, "it is not for one,” seems more satisfactory than Naveh’s WIN X9, 
separated in the middle by %30. n2y2», instead of being derived from Yy, 


57 Joseph Naveh, “An Aramaic Consolatory Burial Inscription," Atigot (English Series) 
14 (1980) 55-59. In On Sherd and Papyrus: Aramaic and Hebrew Inscriptions from the 
Second temple, Mishnaic and Talmudic Periods (Jerusalem, 1992) 207 n. 54, he defends 
his interpretation against the two alternative interpretations listed below. This is the 
reading accepted in Rahmani, Catalogue no. 455. 

58 Cf. the examination of 9.0.~., above. 

59 F, M. Cross, “A Note on a Burial Inscription from Mt. Scopus,” JEJ 33 (1983) 
245-246. 
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is taken by Cross to be the infinitive of °y, “to ascend.”6° The resultant 
reading, then, is a rather stark 779%» wax? mx», “No one can go up (from 
the grave)." This seems to be a general statement of the finality of death, or 
even a straightforward denial of resurrection likely due to “Hellenized 
Jewish or to Sadducean conceptions. "6! 

It is very interesting to note that despite the authors’ diametrically 
opposite interpretations of nvyn> as “entering (the grave)" and “go up 
(from the grave)," both readings express the sentiment of resignation to 
death, thanks to Naveh’s introduction of the negating 920 “abolish.” Also, 
both interpretations concern a pessimistic view of death. However, there is 
a third possibility, suggested by another ossuary inscription from Jerusalem: 

MIX Ono 

nne? x 

Dosithos, our father! 

(It is) not (permitted) to open!®2 
Perhaps, in view of the similarity in both physical context as well as the use 
of the construction N71, our present inscription may also express a concern 
for the integrity of the tomb.93 

Unfortunately, the condition of the text does not allow any further 
judgment, and it must suffice to leave open the possibility that this 
inscription is a reminder of the universality of death, or even a denial of 
afterlife expectations. 


2.2 The epitaph of Leo Leontius 


Relativly clear in its meaning, however, is the inscription found on a 
broken plaque of white marble in the Monteverde catacomb in Rome Amici, 
ego vos hic exspecto, Leo nomine et signo Leontius, "Friends, I wait for 
you here. My name is Leo and my signum Leontius," numbered by Frey as 
CIJ 32*(=JIWE ii 104, 3rd-4th cent.) because of his conviction that it 
could not have been of Jewish provenance. Other scholars, however, have 


60 He argues that this verb is usually displaced in the pe‘al by PD, but in this case 
explained by Hebraism, specifically as a "mechanical translation of Hebrew epigrams." 

61 Now it may be argued, as Cross allows, that this statement concerns human, but not 
divine power to raise the dead, and therefore it may have been used by those professing a 
faith in resurrection. However, this introduces a distinction not present in the text. 
Moreover, even if it is granted that people who believed in resurrection were able to 
tolerate and even use this inscription, there still remains the question why these people 
would compose such a dubious inscription in the first place. 

62 Translation according to J. A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington, A Manual of 
Palestinian Aramaic Texts no. 95; see also Rahmani, Catalogue no. 70, who reports that 
this ossuary is sealed with metal rivets. 

63 This possibility has been suggested to me by Dr. William Horbury. 
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avoided this inconsistency in methodology, and have accepted the 
inscription as Jewish in the absence of any clear indications to the 
contrary.5^ Indeed this appears to be the correct judgment, in light of the 
use of the name Leontius by Jews elsewhere, for example, at Beth 
She'arim.65 

Be that as it may, it is not difficult to appreciate Frey's reasoning: “Le 
tour ironique de l'inscription est en frappant contraste avec le sériux 
constant des épitaphes juives.”66 Both the deceased's emphasis on the 
similarity of his two names and his use of the vocative amici convey a sense 
of lightheartedness and even flippancy not ordinarily to be seen in 
cemeteries, especially those of the Jews. This is not, however, the chief 
source of the dissonance: the true irony of this statement lies in the 
juxtaposition of these humorous elements with the dark "I wait for your 
here." It may be observed that such a statement as this is based upon the 
same underlying principle as the 0.0.0. inscriptions, universal mortality. 
But here, the statement is addressed not to the deceased, but to the living. 
The fact that the words are uttered in the first person by the deceased gives 
them a much more cynical tone than is present in Naveh's reading of the 
Mt. Scopus inscription. 

The fact that the words are addressed to the living, moreover, indicates 
that in addition to the universality of death, there is also a reminder of its 
finality, and when compared to the relative shortness of life, its swiftness. 
This is also the point of a statement remarkably similar to the present 
inscription, Sir 38:22, which occurs in the context of instruction concerning 
the proper attitude toward death and mourning: "Remember my fate, for 
yours is like it; yesterday it was mine, and today it is yours.”67 Judging 
from the first-person perspective, this seems to be a reference by the author 
to the memento mori, the gnawing reminder that the reader will also die, an 
example of which from a non-Jewish context is quod tu es ego fui, quod 
nunc sum et tu eris, “What you are, I was; what I am now, you will be. "58 

We have here, then, a unique Jewish example of a class of tomb 
inscriptions, not very common even among pagan cemeteries, which reflect 


64 E.g., Noy; van der Horst, Epitaphs 121. 

65 E.g. BS ii 127, the Greek epitaph of Justus, son of Leontios. 

66 CIJ i p. 550. 

$7 The NRSV has been modified here to account for the first person singular pronoun 
of the Greek. 

68 CIL ii 6242, cited in Lattimore, 257. Lattimore and Frey, CIJ i p. 550, both cite 
CE 119: Heus tu, viator lasse, qu[i] me praetereis, cum diu ambulareis, tamen hoc 
veniundum est tibi. 
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a sense of utter hopelessness and resignation to death, and at times even a 
disturbing anticipation of the death of others. The denial of afterlife implied 
by this hopelessness is even stronger than any explicit denial, such as 
Cross’s reading of the Mt. Scopus inscription, could ever be.6? In the light 
of these inscriptions, we can at least concur with van der Horst's judgment 
that “belief in afterlife was not part and parcel of everybody's Judaism. "70 


2.3 The Tomb of Jason Greek inscription 


The Greek exhortation written in charcoal just under the Aramaic 
inscription on the northern wall of the Tomb of Jason (1st cent. B.C.) is so 
difficult to decipher that P. Benoit, the first editor, provided a reading only 
for the first line, eubpaiveode oi fOvreg, “Rejoice, you living.’! Not 
wishing to venture too deeply into uncertain ground, he gave only a 
transcription of what he believed were the legible letters of the second line: 
O(A?)AETIO(A?) . . . EINOM(AA2)A.A 
Shortly thereafter, Lifshitz proposed a reconstruction for the second line, 
and in addition pointed out that the first word is more accurately read as 
evopaiveote, a variant probably arising from similarity in pronounciation: 
ebbpaiveore oi [WVTEG 
[rlö 88 Aoı)rölv..] reir Sua dol ystv] 


Rejoice, you living, 
It remains to drink and (Gua) to eat’? 


On the basis of its similarity to many non-Jewish epitaphs, Lifshitz argues 
that this inscription exemplifies the common pagan theme of enjoying life. 
However, although generally accepted by Benoit as being "interéssante et 
semble possible" in the later English version of his report, this reading 
faces several difficult problems.7?? As Benoit points out and Lifshitz himself 
indicates, the weakest point of the reading is the suggestion that the first 
three letters of Aoımöv, for which there is no lacuna, must have been written 





69 Leon’s assessment, The Jews of Ancient Rome (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1960) 249, that the deceased “was apparently a Jew who prided himself on being 
different from the others and saw to it that his individualistic attitude toward death was 
recorded on his tombstone,” does not seem to take the situation fully into account: the 
difference is not just in attitude, but belief. 

70 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 121. Noy, JIWE ii p. 88, mentions the possibility of a 
reference to funerary rites. See Puech's argument for funerary meals in the Tomb of Jason, 
below. 

71 P, Benoit, “The Greek Inscription" Arigot (Heb. edition) 4 (1964) 112-152. 

72 Lifshitz, “Notes” 248-249. 

73 P. Benoit, “L’inscription Grecque Du Tombeau de Jason,” JEJ 17 (1967) 113. This 
reading is also accepted by van der Horst, Epitaphs 121. 
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somewhere under the line: there seems to be no trace of such letters. ’* Nor, 
as Puech has argued, is there any trace of, or space for, the tau proposed at 
the beginning of the second line.’5 In addition, the letter which Lifshitz 
"sans doute" reads as a phi is, as he is well aware, shaped very differently 
from the one in the first line.” In the light of these objections, it is not 
surprising that L. Robert judged the reconstruction "doubtful, perhaps 
impossible. "77 

In a more recent examination of the Tomb of Jason, Puech has advanced 
a reading even bolder than that of Lifshitz: 

evdpaiveote oi [WVTes 

Gdeddoi kla) meiv óua o(vdeic) GO 

avla](ros) 
Feast, you living brothers, and drink at the same time (or together, if &ua=öuoD). 
No one is immortal.7? 


Against Lifshitz, Puech insists that the Greek exhortation does not convey 
any Epicurean or Sadducean attitude toward afterlife at all: the call to 
feasting and drinking, he argues, is not an abstract warning to enjoy life 
while still alive, but reflects actual commemorative funerary meals, or 
marze’ah, a practice which was widespread in the Semitic peoples, and 
indications of which can be seen even in Jewish literature.?? Pointing out 
that the word eb$poívsors is generally used in the context of feasting, he 
goes on to argue that this is the only explanation for the crockery, utensils, 
and traces of fire found in the tomb. This interpretation best explains, he 
argues, the indications that the owners of the tomb held to the ancient 
conception of death as the rejoining of one's ancestors in the tomb.®° This 
strong sense of familial solidarity can be seen not only in the mention of a 
forebearer in the Aramaic inscription, but also in the practice of communal 
bone collection, which continued at this tomb until its replacement by 
ossilegium.8! 

Before evaluating Puech's interpretation, it must be noted that the 
reconstruction on which it is based is by no means without problems. First, 


74 Benoit, *Tombeau de Jason" 113; Lifshitz, *Notes" 249. 

75 Puech, “Tombeau de Jason” 492. He points out the large size of the tau at the end of 
the first line. 

76 Lifshitz, “Notes,” 249. 

77 L. Robert, “Bulletin Épigraphique," REG 80 (1967) 556. 

78 Puech, *Tombeau de Jason," 492-493. 

79 Puech, “Tombeau de Jason" 492-493; Croyance 184-185. He cites, for example, 
Ep Jer 26, 33. 

80 He points to passages such as Gen 15:15 and Isa 57:2. 

31 Cf, the examination of communal bone collection in chapter 2, p. 45. 
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one cannot agree with his statement that the markings following the epsilon 
of the second line are better accounted for by the letters AOI than by IIO: 
even his own sketch of his proposed reading reveals that, compared to the 
rest of the inscription, the four letters would have to be significantly 
narrower to fit into the space available.8? Furthermore, his suggestion that 
the last two letters OA represent the well-known phrase obóseig &OdvaTos is 
doubtful, not only because it is difficult to see even a trace of any other 
letter after the A, but also because there do not seem to be any other 
examples in which ovöstg is abbreviated to O. More importantly, the 0.0.0. 
inscription is as a rule a consolation addressed to the dead, whereas in this 
inscription it is the living who are addressed. In view of such problems, 
Puech revises his reading in a later work to argue that the OMA actually 
stands for oi uakapoı &v6porroi.9 

As to Puech's more general aguments, it should first be noted that the 
practice of funerary meals in this and other Jewish tombs is by no means 
unanimously accepted. Even if this practice is convincingly demonstrated, 
on other grounds, to have taken place, this would not in any way entail that 
the Greek inscription must also be seen as referring specifically to this 
practice, much less rule out all Epicurean or Sadducean conceptions.*4 The 
internal evidence seems to point to the contrary: even Puech's own 
innovative reconstruction, “Rejoice, living brothers, and drink together; no 
one is immortal," unlikely as it is, reflects a sense of resignation to death. 

Moreover, the feasting and banqueting connotations of svdpaiveode do 
not entail a reference to actual feasts, but can well be explained by the fact 
that such activities were the most typical expressions of plenitude and joy in 
one's lifetime.55 Where a form of the word clearly conveys the sense of a 
ceremonial meal, it is usually in an explicitly cultic context, such as in 
reference to a temple of Serapis, or accompanied by the word 600.86 The 
straightforward meaning of “rejoice” or “enjoy” is the most likely meaning 
of trav Vvxüv sbópoívere mavrors of the third-century epitaph of Gaius, 
especially in light of other typically pagan elements such as maou yap eig 


82 Puech, “Tombeau de Jason,” 482. 

35 Puech, Croyance 184-185. 

84 Cf. Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions” 37-38: “This may relate to memorial dinners 
held at the tomb . . . but that would not remove its Epicurean overtones. 

85 Thus Lifshitz, “Notes” 254, can also point out the banqueting associations of the 
word. 

86 L, Robert, Hellenica xi-xii 376-377. Even with a cultic context, however, the 
meaning “ceremonial meal" is not certain in the st¢paiveobe, piñor, sic Außüpırdov csi 
occurring in a dedication to Serapis of a labyrinth, built by a Melitos for the entertainment 
of others. Cf. Robert, Hellenica xi-xii 12-13. 
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‘Aing koi réNog &oriv icov.9! It is the juxtaposition, in this epitaph, of 
these elements with indications of the Christianity of the deceased which 
makes this one of the most interesting parallels to our present inscription. 

In light of these considerations, it seems that the more simple and 
obvious understanding of the inscription as an exhortation to the living to 
enjoy life before the onset of death is also the more likely interpretation. It 
should be noted that this interpretation is not at all dependant on Lifshitz's 
reconstruction of the second line, which, as has been demonstrated above, 
is not warranted; on the contrary, the initial eUdpaiveore oi (Gvrec, and 
possibly the eiv of the second line, comprise the most important aspects of 
the exhortation, while the doubtful elements are peripheral. 

As mentioned above, Benoit and Lifshitz, although surprised to see such 
a statement in a Jewish tomb, understood it as one example of a common 
Greco-Roman exhortation:88 

raloov, Toidynoor, (hoov: &oÜaovetv o£ 581.3? 

Play, have a good time, live; you have to die. 

This advice is sometimes placed explicitly in the mouth of the deceased: 
Kal duc TAÚTNG fou Tfjg OTHAANS pNviw Toic Tapodsitaic (Ov KT xp&r TO yap daveiv 
TOOL KEKPATAL. 


And through this stele of mine I tell wayfarers while you live, get and enjoy; for all 
must die. 


So in our inscription, the specific mention of the living, fövres, implies 
that it is the deceased who is speaking. The grim effect of this first-person 
address has already been mentioned in the examination of the epitaph of 
Leo Leontius (JIWE ii 104). 

A more important similarity between the present inscription and that of 
JIWE 1 104, however, is that both are based not only on the fact of 
universal mortality, but also on the swiftness and finality of death. Indeed, 
this latter seems to be the overriding theme of the present inscription, since 
the call to rejoice and possibly to drink carries the implication that this will 
all come to a stop in death. It is not surprising, then, that the theme of 
enjoying life appears in pagan inscriptions not only as an exhortation 
addressed to the living, but also as a description of the former life of the 


87 Cf. Robert, Hellenica xi-xii 414-425. 

38 Benoit, *Tombeau de Jason” 113: “Mail il peut sembler curieux . . . de rencontrer 
une exhortation aussi matérialiste dans une inscription juive." 

89 EG 362, line 5, cited in Lattimore, 260. Cf. also SEG iv 104, cited by Lattimore, 
260, and Lifshitz, “Notes” 254: Evdpootrn, mödos, oivog, Vmvog Tabr’ &oTi Bporoiot 
Toros’ Avevdparrwv TavTa&dov ori Bios, “Mirth, love, wine, sleep, these are men's 
riches; the mournful lead the life of Tantalus." 

90 IG xii.ix 1240, cited in Lattimore, 256. 
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deceased.?! It is exactly this belief in the finality of death and the need to 
enjoy life, however, which characterises what is normally referred to as 
Epicurean thought. Interpreted in this way, this inscription may be taken to 
indicate the absence, perhaps even denial, of the ideas of afterlife most 
common among Jews. 

This is a good place to consider whether or not these sentiments have 
any precedents in contemporary Jewish literature. Sir 31:27 has been cited 
by Lifshitz as showing that the theme of enjoying life was not unknown 
among Palestinian Jews of the time: 

Tis (wj &Aotocovuévo ovo; Kai A’TOG ExTLoTAL eic EvppootrnY àvOpórmorc. 

ayaddiapa kapdiag Kai ebppoobvyn vuxfic olvog mıvönevog ÈV kopQ adropung.?? 

Just a quick glance at the verse as well as the context, however, shows that 
despite the use of similar words like svdpootvy and mıvönevog, the theme 
here has nothing to do with the contemplation of death, but concerns 
moderation in the drinking of wine. 

A much closer ‘parallel, pointed out by Horbury, is provided by the 
counsel to enjoy life in Sir 14:12-16, and in particular, v. 16: “Give, and 
take, and indulge yourself, because in Hades one cannot look for luxury. "?3 
Here, the prospect of death as well its finality is at the forefront of thought. 
Also, it should be noted that this passage adds something which is lacking 
in the inscription as well its pagan parallels: one's short life should not only 
be spent in enjoyment, but also in doing good to others.” Finally, a similar 
argument for a certain amount of enjoyment can be seen in Ecclesiastes, 
especially 9:9-10: 

Enjoy life with the wife whom you love, all the days of your vain life that are given 

you under the sun, because that is your portion in life and in your toil at which you toil 


under the sun. Whatever your hand finds to do, do with your might; for there is no 
Work or thought or knowledge or wisdom in Sheol, to which you are going. 


These examples should suffice to demonstrate that the concept of the 
swiftness of death and the consequent need to make the most of life was not 
foreign to Jewish literature. 

The preceding interpretation seems to be compatible with the indications 
of the the cosmopolitan interests, as well as the economic and social 
standing, of those buried in the tomb. The architecture of the tomb is 
largely Alexandrian, as is the pyramid-shaped nephesh, and the charcoal 


?! Lifshitz, “Notes” 250-255. 

92 Lifshitz, "Notes" 254-255. 

93 Cf. Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 38-40. 

94 [n addition to the present verse, cf. also v. 13: “Do good to friends before you die, 
and reach out and give to them as much as you can." 
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drawings of various subjects.?5 The grandeur of this tomb, which was first 
used in pre-Maccabean times, leaves no room for doubt as to wealth. In 
addition, although we cannot be as confident as Puech in proposing that the 
Jason of the Aramaic inscription is the grandson of the exiled high-priest 
Jason who was deposed by Menelaus, we can reasonably conclude from the 
occurrence of the word "priest" among the other inscriptions that this was 
an illustrious priestly family.?6 One possible indication of this is the 
charcoal drawings of naval scenes, which, it has been argued, may 
commemorate the involvement of one of the occupants of the tomb in naval 
operations during the Maccabean Wars, similar to the memorial built by 
Simon in Modein according to 1 Macc 13:29.97 

In addition, this priestly family of high wealth and social standing during 
the first two centuries B.C. seems more likely than not to have been of 
Sadducean background.% This is made more certain if, as is often argued, 
the destruction of the tomb was caused by Herod's revenge on the 
Sadducees on the occasion of his entry into Jerusalem in 37 B.C., as 
reported in Josephus.” It may be recalled that some works of Jewish 
literature, including the above-mentioned Sir 14:12-16, also reflect a 
basically Sadducean outlook on death and afterlife.!09 The exhortation to the 
living to rejoice and drink, therefore, comes as no surprise, but on the 
contrary, seems quite natural for this wealthy, possibly Sadducean family. 


3. Mourning and Sadness in Jewish Epitaphs 


We have seen above that the exhortation to the living to enjoy life is based 
on both the finality and untimeliness or swiftness of death. These same 
characteristics, more or less, can be said to be the reasons for the living to 
mourn the dead: the survivors are saddened by the fact that the deceased is 
no longer, nor will be in the future, present with them, and often, in 
addition, by the fact that the death was sudden or abnormally early. In other 


95 Rahmani, *Jason's Tomb" 68. Puech, *Tombeau de Jason" 486-487, goes further 
and argues from the specific mention of Jerusalem in the Aramaic inscription that Jason 
probably lived at one time in Alexandria. 

96 See Puech, *Tombeau de Jason" 494-499. 

97 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb" 97; Puech, “Tombeau de Jason” 487. 

98 Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb" 95-96; Puech, “Tombeau de Jason" 498; Croyance 184- 
185; Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 42. 

99 Ant. 15; Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb” 97-98; Puech, “Tombeau de Jason” 490, 498; 
Halpern-Zylberstein, 23. 

100 Cf. esp. Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions” 40-41. 
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words, if the Greek inscription of the Tomb of Jason calls the reader to 
enjoy life before death, then the present inscriptions either lament the fact 
that this death has come, or complain that the deceased was prevented doing 
so, either because life was bad, or due to the untimeliness of death. At least 
in principle, then, the expression of grief at death can be seen to indicate an 
acceptance to some degree of the finality of death, as well as its swiftness 
or untimeliness. In turn, this understanding of death as final, strictly 
speaking, entails a denial of meaningful existence after death. 

Practically speaking, however, we know that the expression of grief at 
the death of a loved one neither necessarily nor normally implies a denial of 
afterlife. As Jewish and Christian inscriptions demonstrate, the adherance to 
a hope of afterlife does not eliminate the immediate pain of loss, especially 
when the death is untimely or one has had a pitiable life: it is often the case 
that the epitaph displays the immediate emotions of the mourners, but not 
the comforting funerary sermon. Furthermore, as a wide-spread, perhaps 
universal human phenomenon, it is not surprising that not only the language 
of funerary sorrow, but also lamentation in general was largely 
conventionalized in the Greco-Roman period, as it is today. !?! 

Yet it is conceivable in the absence of any positive indications of 
afterlife belief, that the grief of the mourners is so strongly and sincerely 
expressed as to rule out convention and moreover, make it unlikely that 
they held such a hope. To ask this question of the Jewish inscriptions is the 
task of this section. 

We have seen that the finality and untimeliness of death seem to be more 
or less inseparable in the call to enjoy life. In the case of the inscriptions 
which demonstrate deep mourning, it is usually possible to distinguish 
between these two aspects. In addition, there is often expressed an 
immediate sense of grief at the fact of death itself, especially in special 
circumstances. We examine first this aspect of mourning. 


3.1 Grief at the fact of death or special circumstances 


Probably the most immediate, unreflected type of grief at the event of death 
is a response to the dramatic changes brought about by it. This is called the 
“contrast theme" by Lattimore, and can be seen, for example, in the 
epitaph of Jesus (JIGRE 34, 2nd cent. B.C.-2nd cent. A.D.), who is said to 
have “suddenly passed to the deep place of the ages,” or that of a “maiden 





101 Cf, Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 12, 29-30; also the prescription of a moderate 
lamentation in Sir 38:16-20. 
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ripe for marriage" (JIGRE 31) who complains that *suddenly Hades came 
and snatched me away. ” 102 

Sometimes, the cause for grief is not limited to the terror of death itself: 
in view of the fact that death is perhaps the most mysterious and therefore 
the most feared of human experiences, it is not surprising that dying in 
especially harsh or painful circumstances was a noted reason for strong 
grief. It is pointed out by Lattimore that in the Greco-Roman world, 
instances of death in war, in the case of men, and in childbirth, in the case 
of women, were singled out for special recognition.!% Although this 
practice seems to have originated in Spartan simplicity and pride, as it 
spread, the expression of grief seems to have become the normal function, 
at least in the latter case of death in childbirth: 


Who died a grievous death in travail and left her husband with a motherless child in the 
house. 104 


It is not surprising, then, to find that in the Jewish inscriptions, death in 
childbirth is the most often mentioned example of death in special 
circumstances which warrants sorrow and pity.!0 This is most touchingly 
expressed in Arsinoe’s somber statement “Fate led me to the end of life in 
the travail-pain of my first-born child” (JIGRE 33). The fact is also simply 
noted by the word Aöxog (JIGRE 85, 106) which is reminiscent of the 
original Laconian ideal.!0 Also, there is mention of “grievous pain” in the 
epitaph of Dosithea, due to an illness (JIGRE 23).!°7 That this kind of 
expression of grief was not limited to Egyptian Jews can be seen in the 
first- or second-century ossuary inscription of an anonymous (or perhaps 
Shalom) “daughter of Shaul, who failed to give birth.”!% In this case, the 
sorrow was shared by the archeologists who discovered in this ossuary the 
remains of a woman and her unborn child. On the other hand, the fact that 
this inscription concludes with a NMI DPW, “Peace, daughter” (if the 
word is not to be taken as a repetition of the name), is a remarkable 


102 Lattimore, 174. 

103 Lattimore, 142: he appeals to Plutarch's account of the law of Lycurgus which 
limits epitaphs to these two categories (Lycurgus 27). 

104 EG 77, lines 3-4, translated by Lattimore, 143. 

105 JIGRE 33, 85, 99, 106. Cf. Horbury, JIGRE p. 39. 

106 Cf. Lattimore, 142. 

107 In view of the statement that Dosithea did indeed die in pain, and also the mention 
of an illness, the phrase “fleeing beforehand from the pangs of childbirth” cannot mean 
death during childbirth, but, as Horbury suggests, dying childless, in both its lamentable 
and consolatory aspects. Cf. JIGRE pp. 39-40. 

108 Rahmani, Catalogue no. 226; also p. 18. 
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contrast with the Eyptian epitaphs, which have no such amelioration of 
grief. 

In addition to actual physical suffering at the moment of death, another 
reason for grief in the ancient world was the fate of dying far away from 
one's loved ones and countrymen.!0? This may be indicated by the word 
àXNoyevàv in the fragmentary epitaph of Theon (JIGRE 114, Ist cent. 
B.C.-1st cent. A.D.).!!0 

Finally, an extraordinarily tragic account of death is the report that two 
very young children, both 3 years old, “died on one day" (JIWE ii 118, 
3rd-4th cent.). Strong grief due to these kinds of circumstances does not 
necessarily imply denial of afterlife: the grief is an immediate reaction to 
the suffering itself, not derived from an implied belief in the finality of 
death. 


3.2 Grief at the finality of death 


This is not the case, however, in epitaphs in which the reason for grief is 
that the deceased was not able to have a good life. Both Horaia (JIGRE 32) 
and the above-mentioned Arsinoe (JIGRE 33) are said to have been 
“unfortunate in all things," while the latter, in addition, is said to have 
suffered an “adverse and terrible fate." The above-mentioned epitaph of 
Dosithea (JIGRE 23) speaks specifically of an illness which seems to have 
caused her much pain since long before her death. Perhaps the most 
touching of all, however, is that of Dosithion (JIGRE 93), age 3, who was 
an orphan, and moreover, called tpavpatia, “wounded one.” If this term 
is not taken to mean that the child was murdered, which would also place 
this inscription in the preceding category, then we are to understand that he 
had a previous injury.!!! Be that as it may, the strong emotional force of 
these inscriptions comes not merely from the fact that the deceased was 
deprived of a happy and plentiful life, but from this fact in conjunction with 
the implied belief that having died, this injustice will never be corrected. !!? 


109 Cf. Lattimore, 200-202. One example which he cites is EG23, lines 2-3 
(Thoricum, ca. 400 B.C.): *Good luck to those who pass; but as for me, I was ill-fated. I 
left my own country and now lie here, without having looked on my dear parents." 

110 Tf this is indeed the correct reading; cf. JIGRE pp. 193-196. 

111 But see Noy's arguments, JIGRE p. 167, that murder may be meant here. 

11? Tt appears that these kinds of epitaphs are exactly the opposite of those, for example 
the epitaph of Abramos (JIGRE 39), which declare that the deceased lived a good life and 
died at a ripe age; cf. Lattimore's treatment, 210, of inscriptions with a resigned tone due 
to "gratitude for a good life and satisfaction with its conclusion." 
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3.3 Grief at the untimeliness of death 


As is the case in non-Jewish epitaphs, the stated reason for mourning in the 
great majority of ancient Jewish epitaphs is not death itself, but the 
untimeliness of death. !13 


3.3.1 The term &apog and death at a young age 


This theme is most frequently expressed by the adjective poc, 
“untimely,” occurring 36 times among the Jewish inscriptions of Egypt (but 
apparently nowhere else among Jews) between the second century B.C. and 
second century A.D. Now in its original usage, the word seems to have 
referred to the avenging souls of children who had died due to some 
injustice.!!^ This special meaning, however, was soon almost completely 
lost even in non-Jewish usage. Thus in the Jewish occurrences, although the 
term seems generally to have been applied to those who have died young, 
that even this is not the consistent meaning of the word is shown by the fact 
that it appears in the epitaph of a 35 year-old woman.!!5 Rather, it seems to 
have been used as a general indication of an especially inopportune death, if 
used with attention to meaning at all. 

Against any attention to meaning is the frequency of the vocative form, 
for example: 'Isoede Gwpe xotpe, “Joseph, untimely dead, farewell.” 116 
This use of the vocative form occurs in 27 of the 36 occurences as part of 
what seems to have been a set formula in which the adjective is preceded by 
the name of the deceased, followed by the salutation xaipe, and often 
accompanied by the epithets such as xpnore “excellent” or maoíduAe 
“friend of all."!!7 The sheer frequency and homegeneity of this usage, 
especially in light of its background in non-Jewish usage, are strong 
indicators of conventional usage. This may also apply to the remaining 
occurences of &wpog, which occur in sentences simply describing the 





113 Exceptional and noteworthy, in this regard, is the idea that dying young is a sign of 
divine favor, seen, for example, in Peek, no. 273 (— GV 130; Tegea, Arcadia, 2nd or 3rd 
cent.): $íAog &Üawéárowi keivog, óc T8 joo ie perà dOuiévovc, “He who comes to 
death in youth is a friend of the immortals." 

114 See Lattimore, 112-113, 185-186. 

115 JIGRE 41. Noy, JIGRE p.221, points out that the Theophilus of JIGRE 130, 
deceased at 50, “is the oldest Egyptian Jew (if really a Jew) to be described as &wpog.” 

116 JIGRE 12; also JIGRE 31, 35, 41, 42, 45, 49, 50, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 80, 89, 95, 97, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 130, 132. 

117 JIGRE 12, 41, 42, 45, 49, 50, 56, 57, 58, 59, 63, 65, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
89, 95, 104, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111. Age at death is also mentioned, but this is not 
limited to this specific type of inscription. 
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deceased, or as part of an exhortation to the living to weep for the 
deceased, a theme which will be discussed separately, below.!!8 

Original uses of this term are not completely lacking, however. The 
epitaph of a Jacob, who died at the age of 11, includes the epithet xou J£, 
“clever one," instead of the usual xpgoré.!!? Especially touching is the 
epitaph to two infant brothers, Joseph and Pappos (JIGRE 132), aged 4 and 
3 respectively, who are said to be &Avroı, “having caused pain to no- 
one. "!20 This last example in particular serves as a reminder that the death 
of infants must have been a traumatic experience, no matter how 
conventional the epitaph: in five of the &wpog epitaphs in which it is stated, 
the age at death 1s 6 or under. 


3.3.2 Other indications of the young age of the deceased 


This sorrow at the young age of the deceased is not confined to the &wpoç 
inscriptions. Ín the later Jewish epitaphs outside of Egypt, a similar 
function seems to have been seen in the designation výmioç "child." As 
with the &æpoç inscriptions, the vast majority of the Jewish inscriptions 
with výmioç contain no other indications of sadness, and judging from their 
uniformity, seem to have reached a conventional usage. !?! 

Be that as it may, a genuine expression of grief cannot be denied in this 
albeit widely imitated practice of explicitly describing the deceased as a 
child: implied in this simple description is the complaint that death has 
come even before maturity in an already fleeting life. The same can also be 
said of the terms infans and Bpédoc, each appearing once in Rome, as well 
as the words iuvenis moritur in pace, found on an epitaph in Sardinia. !22 

The term is, moreover, used in epitaphs in which the grief seems 
genuine. Especially poignant is the epitaph of 'Ioofjg rò výmiov div, “Joses 
the child, sweet" (JIWE ii 282), aged 2 years 8 days, at the end of which 
his parents ask for prayers for his sleep in peace.!23 Nor can the term have 
been applied without feeling to 5 month-old Faustinus (JIWE i 78). 

It remains, finally, to consider the possibility that the practice of stating 
the age at death is itself an expression of grief. Of course, this was a 


118 For the former, cf. JIGRE 61, 62, 103, 130, 132; for the latter, JIGRE 31, 35, 97, 
102. 

119 JIGRE 56; cf. Noy, JIGRE p. 125, for the other occurrences of kouye. 

120 The epithet itself occurs frequently in both non-Jewish and Jewish epitaphs; cf. 
Noy, JIGRE p. 223. 

121 See the indexes in JIWE i pp. 325-326 and JIWE ii p. 536. 

122 JIWE ii 214, 222, and JIWE i 170, respectively. Cf. also px}, “little girl,” aged 
1, in JIWE ii 17. 

123 See the section on e.e.3.«.a., chapter 4, pp. 98. 
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common practice, not limited to those who had died young. This does not 
mean, however, that it was always done without any feeling, or at most 
with a historical purpose: just as the mention of a long lifespan 
complements and enhances the other descriptions of an illustrious member 
of the community, the indication of age seems to intensify the pity which is 
aroused by the death of a young child.!24 For example, in the first-person 
epitaph of Machaon (JIGRE 40), no other reason is mentioned for the 
mother to mourn “bitterly” except that the child was only 5 years old: 


I am Machaon, son of Sabbataios; I come to my end aged five years. Philumene, my 
mother, grieves bitterly. Therefore, passers-by, weep. In the 37th year of Caesar, 
Phamenoth 18. 


Similarly, in the epitaph of Eusebia (JIWE ii 17), uukrj, mentioned above, 
the feeling of loss would not be so strong without the statement at the end 
that she was only a year old. Furthermore, in the epitaphs of very young 
children, for example those of Faustinus, 5 months, and Judas, 7 months, 
the age alone suffices to convey the same sentiments, without the need for 
any other signs of sadness. 125 


3.3.3 Death before marriage 


Another aspect of the untimeliness of death which regularly appears in 
epitaphs is the tragedy of death before marriage. Of course, this theme 
occurs frequently in Greek and Latin literature and inscriptions. Antigone, 
for example, complains: 

But Hades who puts all to sleep leads me still living to the shores of Acheron. No 

hymeneal was mine, I have had no bridal song. My marriage is with Acheron.126 
Among Jewish inscriptions, it is perhaps best expressed in JIGRE 31, the 
metrical epitaph of a “maiden ripe for marriage,” who complains that: 

together with my bridal garments, I, untimely, have received this hateful tomb as my 


bridal chamber. For when the noise of revellers at my . . . was going to make my 
father's house resound, suddenly Hades came and snatched me away. 


124 An example of the former is JIWE ii 576: “Here lies Pancharius, father of the 
synagogue of Elea, aged one hundred and ten, who loved the people and the law, having 
lived a good life. In peace his sleep." 

This can apply not only for the extremes of young and old, but the middle-aged as well: 
for this group, the anguish lies in dying at the prime of life. To put it another way, death is 
significant at any age. 

125 JIWE i 78, and JIWE ii 41, respectively. In addition, the Leontopolis epitaph of 
three children buried together (JIGRE 96), ages 4, 2, and 1, was doubtless accompanied by 
much sorrow. 

126 Sophocles, Ant. 810-813, cited by Lattimore, 192. See also the index to Peek, 
p. 371. 
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Although there are equivalent sentiments on the undesirability of death 
before marriage in Jewish literature, in this case, in view of similar 
mythological language, non-Jewish influence seems more likely. Here, the 
theme of tragic death at the prime age of life, expressed in heavily 
mythological language, governs the epitaph from beginning to end.!?7 

The sting of death just before marriage is also expressed by the term 
péddovupdiog, Occuring twice in the Vigna Randanini catacomb (3rd-4th 
cent.) in Rome. It is first used to describe a Dulcitia, who is also said to be 
a wapbévocg, “virgin.” !28 That death before marriage was lamentable even 
for men is shown in that the epitaph of Ursus the grammateus 
(JIWE 1 253), 22 years old at death, contains the words uvei@ Tob 
u<e>XXovvudiov, “memorial of the man about to marry.” In addition, 
the word viydoc, bridegroom, describes the 30-year old John, buried in 
Leontopolis.!2® In these inscriptions, the efficiency of the single word 
[uedAo]vipdtoc, in effect summing up the same sentiments as those which 
are elaborated in JIGRE 31, may indicate a lack of urgent emotion. On the 
other hand, the simplicity of these epitaphs compared to the extravagant 
style of the latter tends to favor sincerity. 

Unlike the preceding epitaphs, in which the timing of death just before 
marriage is the object of special grief, some epitaphs seems only to declare 
the fact that the deceased was a young woman who had not yet married. 
Just as sincere as JIGRE 31, but in plainer language, is Horaia’s complaint 
(JIGRE 32) that yáuoç ovx &560y, “marriage was not granted," to her 
daughter Eirene. 

The general complaint against marriage before death seems also to be 
implied in the inscriptions which mention that the deceased was a virgin, 
mapdevog. Besides the epitaph of Dulcitia, above, which has both rap@évoc 
and peddovipdn, the term appears four times in the Jewish inscriptions of 
Rome. !3° A considerable flexibility of meaning can perhaps be seen in the 
epitaph of the anonymous 5-year-old (JIGRE 35) who is especially pitied 
because he had died without being able to experience marriage. Along the 
same lines, it is probably better to take, with Noy, the dxpaia in the 
epitaph of a 9-year-old girl (JIGRE 83) as “beautiful” rather than “ripe for 
marriage" (JIGRE 31).'3! 





127 On the theme of death just before marriage, and the portrayal of death as marriage 
to Hades, cf. Horbury, JIGRE p. 62; Lattimore 194. 

128 JIWE ii 321. Noy points out that Lifshitz, CIJ i?, wrongly ignores the peddo- 
prefix. 

129 JIGRE 57. As Noy points out, there is a possibility that the word means that the 
man had been married already. However, even if this were the case, the reason for grief 
would not be significantly altered. 
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3.3.4 Death before children 


Naturally, the next widely-occurring example of the untimeliness of death is 
the misfortune of having survived to adulthood and married, but dying 
before the birth of children. This is expressed by the term &rexvoc, 
“childless” occurring seven times among Jewish inscriptions in Egypt.!32 
Of these, four consist of the common form of name, description, and 
farewell, with &rexvog as one of the descriptions: for example, Taußadır 
wpe ürekve xpnoTh xaipe.133 

A more deliberate consideration of the misfortune of childlessness, 
however, can be seen in an anonymous epitaph (JIGRE 101), in which this 
fate is stated as the grounds for the exhortation “Weep for me, all men" 
which both begins and ends the epitaph.!?* Similar in intensity is the 
pointed question “Did you leave [your husband] a child" and answer 
“Childless I went to the house of Hades" which form part of the dialogue 
of the epitaph of Arsinoe (JIGRE 30). Finally, very touching is Jesus’ 
declaration to a Dositheus, perhaps an adopted son: “You are my child, for 
I departed childless” (JIGRE 34).135 


3.3.5 Leaving behind family; i.e. death before fulfilling one's duties 


Even after the birth of children, however, all is not satisfied. Perhaps even 
worse than dying childless was the prospect of leaving family behind. 
Demas (JIGRE 30), 38 years old, is said to have left behind not only *a 
most unhappy mother in her old age" and “a wife in bitterness," but also 
*unhappy children in their tender years." The implicit complaint is that the 
deceased should have lived to take care of his mother, be a companion to 
his wife, and protect and feed his children. 

Another, more explicit and even more touching way of grieving death 
before old age is to complain that it violates the natural order according to 
which the parents die before their offspring. This theme was common in 
non-Jewish epitaphs to the point of being abbreviated, for example, as fu) 
m(ihi) d(ebueras) f(acere), n(on) ego tibi.?5 Among Jewish epitaphs, it 
appears only once in Rome on the epitaph of Cresces Sinicerius, a proselyte 
(JIWE ii 491): 


130 JIWE ii 191, 357, 525, 552. 

131 Cf. the discussion of age of marriage in JIGRE pp. 155-156. 

132 JIGRE 34, 38, 50, 65, 76, 101, 110. For non-Jewish examples, see Peek, 
Grabgedichte Index, p. 372. 

133 JIGRE 76; also JIGRE 50, 65, and 110. 

134 cf, section below on exhortation to weep. 

135 Childlessness may also be implied in the epitaph of Regina (JIWE ii 103), who is 
said to have been married only one year and four months. 
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mat(er) dul(cissimo) f(i)] « io» suo fec(it) qu(o)d ips(e) mihi deb(uit) facere. 

His mother (had) made for her dearest son what he should have (had) made for me. "137 
The same general theme, however, perhaps in a more implicit form, can be 
seen to be behind the epitaphs which mention the parents’ burial of their 
adult son or daughter. !38 


3.4 The practice of lamentation 


€ 


The mention of the “unhappiness” of the mother and children and the 
“bitterness” of the wife of the preceding epitaph provides a good transition 
from examination of the reasons for grief to another aspect of mourning: 
actual expressions of, descriptions of, and exhortations to, lamentation. 


3.4.1 Descriptions 


As the above inscription shows, it seems to have been a standard practice to 
describe in an epitaph not only the circumstances of a person's death, but 
also the resultant grief of the survivors. Certainly this was commonplace in 
non-Jewish epitaphs, for example: 


You left grief ever mindful of your love to your friends, your mother, and your sisters 
when you died.!39 


We have already seen, above, that Demas is said to have left *a wife in 
bitterness" (JIGRE 30). The father of Theodosia (JIGRE 141), similarly, is 
said to have been left with "grief unbounded.”!4° In a first-person epitaph 
(JIGRE 40), Machaon says “Philumene, my mother, grieves bitterly." Also 
in the first person is the epitaph of Somoelos, who reports “my father 
greatly mourns, melted in his soul, along with my family and friends," and 
*all are possessed by grief" (JIGRE 29). The intensity of this last 
inscription can also be seen in the descriptions of the surviving relatives as 
“consumed with grief" in JIGRE 37 and 83.!^! It may be noticed at this 
point that much of this grief which is described of the survivors, mostly in 
Egypt, is very intense. 142 








136 CIL vi 27866 (Rome), cited by Lattimore, 190. 

137 Noy, JIWE ii p. 392, attributes the pagan style to the mother, who presumably did 
not convert to Judaism. 

138 JIGRE 30, 37, 141 (from Rome); JIWE ii 42, 72, 223, 246, 321, 344, 348, 355, 
359, 370. 

139 EG 35, lines 7-8 (Athens, ca. 350 B.C.), cited by Lattimore, 179. 

140 Jewishness, however, is not certain. 

141 Tt seems best to follow Horbury, JIGRE pp. 66-68, who argues that the mvpów in 
these epitaphs is probably not a reference to literal cremation, but a metaphorical usage. 
Cf. also Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions” 30. 

142 The theme of lamentation in Ecclesiasticus and Egyptian metrical epitaphs 
(JIGRE 30, 34, 36, and 37) is examined by Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions” 14-18. It is 
notable that in the epitaph of Regina (JIWE ii 103), said to have been made by the 
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3.4.2 Exhortations 


Not only is the grief of survivors described, but also readers are even 
explicitly called to weep.!# This, it has been pointed out, probably reflects 
the practices of lamentation which can be seen both in Jewish tradition and 
in the wider Greco-Roman context.!44 A good example of this can be seen 
in an anonymous epitaph (JIGRE 35), which is in effect a script for proper 
funerary procedures: 


Look on my gravestone, passer-by, and having considered it, weep. Beat with your 
hands five times for the five-year-old. For now I lie in the tomb, without even having 
shared in marriage. My parents suffer likewise for the son who pleased them, and my 
friends look for their comrade and companion; but my body lies in the blessed place. 
Weeping say: Untimely dead, deeply mourned, you who were always renowned for all 
virtue. 


Despite the first-person exhortation to weeping, the mention of deep 
mourning, and even the unmistakeable accent on the young age of the 
deceased, one cannot avoid the impression, from the repetition of the 
weeping motif and also the “script-like” quality of the words, that all this is 
according to a set formula or funerary tradition. 

A similar, but less conventional, epitaph is that of Jesus (JIGRE 34): 


All of you weep together for him who suddenly passed to the deep places of the ages, to 
dwell in darkness. And you, Dositheus, bewail me; for it is laid upon you to pour forth 
most bitter tears over my tomb. You are my child, for I departed childless. Weep, all 
together, for the hapless Jesus. 


Again, there is a repetition of the themes of weeping, as well as specific 
instructions, in this case, to weep especially Gua mavrag “all together." 
The sense of convention is lessened in this case because attention is focused 
on the funerary duties of the adopted son Dositheus. In both inscriptions, 
however, there is clear reference to actual mourning procedures, in addition 
to a general exhortation to mourn. 

In the remaining inscriptions which contain exhortations to weep, it is 
more difficult to determine whether or not there are references to an actual 
funerary context. Similar to JIGRE 34 in containing both first- and third- 
person exhortations, the epitaph of Pappion (JIGRE 37), with its three-fold 
command to weep, may very well also reflect the context of funerary 
practice: 


*grieving spouse," the grief soon gives way to hope. See chapter 6, pp. 167 ff. Two other 
Jewish inscriptions with descriptions of mourning, both from Venosa, are JIWE i 67, with 
the words fecet dolore grande parenti[bu]s, and the well-known epitaph of Faustina 
(JIWE i 86) which states that “two apostles and two rabbis spoke the dirges for her," and 
that “she made great enough grief for parents and tears for the community." 

143 In the case of Machaon (JIGRE 40), above, the bitter grieving of the mother seems 
to be intended as the direct reason for inciting the passers-by to weep: prno &à6ópevog 
poyep®s. Totvvv, Ô TápoboL, 6opócore 
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Stand near and weep for Pappion, the little one. Mother, consumed with grief, weep for 
me, dead at twenty-seven; all of you, weep. 


This epitaph seems to combine several different motifs accompanying the 
exhortation to weep in other Jewish epitaphs. The call to “stand near,” 
emioräg, has already been seen in JIGRE33, and is also present in 
JIGRE 83, with which, as has been pointed out above, the present epitaph 
also shares the motif of being “consumed” with grief. 

Furthermore, the addressing of the exhortation to “all” or “all men,” 
mavres, seems to have been common: in addition to its appearance with 
üua in JIGRE 34, above, the word is used in the phrase kAooeré pe 
mavres, Which begins the epitaph of Kleopas (JIGRE 99) and begins and 
ends another Leontopolis epitaph of which the name is uncertain 
(JIGRE 101). The intended intensification of grief can be seen in a similar 
non-Jewish command, occurring several times in Alexandria: 

Thon "yf SbaKpvoaTo. 

Let all the earth shed tears. !45 

Despite this use of motifs common to other Jewish epitaphs, however, it 
must be admitted that in the case of the epitaph of Pappion, the combination 
of these otherwise common elements results in a genuinely evocative 
inscription which goes beyond conventional usage. The same cannot be 
said, of course, about the two xAobosTé ue mávreç inscriptions, above 
(JIGRE 99 and 101). Nor can it be said of several inscriptions in which the 
command to weep simply seems to have been added to the standard listing 
of name, epithet, age at death, and date: 

Weep for Paoution, the little one, untimely dead, friend of all. About 28 years old. In 

the 9th year, Phaophi 19.146 

The remaining exhortations to weep are not completely devoid of 
variations, however. In the epitaph of an unnamed maiden (JIGRE 31), 
already mentioned above, the request is expressed in the words ódkpvoor 
ué, and is addressed to a stranger, £etvoc, rather than to all. Similarly, the 
epitaph of Horaia asks the wayfarer, óóovrópoc, to “shed a tear" (Saxpva 
Ae[t82]).1^? These last few epitaphs, in which the call to weep is addressed 


144 Cf. Horbury, JIGRE pp. 76-77, who concludes that “stress in these metrical 
epitaphs on the commonplace injunction to weep therefore fully accords with Jewish 
custom, but this in turn accords with contemporary non-Jewish usage." 

145 F, Preisigke and F. Bilabel, Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten 
(Strassburg and Heidelberg, 1915) nos. 366, 373, 391, cited by Lattimore, 180. 

146 JIGRE 97; also JIGRE 64, 102. In the epitaph of Marion (JIGRE 74), the command 
to weep appears just before the date instead of at the beginning. 

147 There is also, in the above-mentioned epitaph of Theon (JIGRE 114), the phrase 
Tobuöv &xoc pépes, “bear my grief" or perhaps “bear my pain.” 
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either to all, or to a stranger or wayfarer, correspond to similar non-Jewish 
examples, for example: 


Thus it is, wayfarer. And do you do what is thought right for mortals: pity my dismal 

plight and favor this poor wretch with tears from your eyes before you go on your 
148 

way. 


According to Lattimore, these epitaphs express “an almost frantic reaching 
out for some connection with the living, for a short period when someone 
pays attention to the dead and they are rescued for a moment from 
nonentity," and indicate that “not to be utterly forgotten was all the comfort 
which many could look for after death. "149 


3.5 Some notable examples of severe grief 


Having examined the various reasons for and descriptons of mourning and 
sadness in the Jewish inscriptions, we are now in a position to examine 
more closely some of the more interesting inscriptions of deep mourning. !5° 

We have already mentioned the epitaph of Horaia (JIGRE 32) several 
times in this chapter, for example in reference to her unfortunate life, and 
the exhortation to weep. Perhaps even more important than these elements 
of strong grief in this epitaph, however, is the charge near the end to “tell 
all men of the swiftness of death,” ayy&iXsır t&ow ToU Pavarou TO 
raxog. At first sight, it may seem that this is just an extension of the 
expression of grief, perhaps functioning as a general summary and a wish 
that others may learn of and commiserate. Upon closer examination, 
however, it appears that the “swiftness of death” is not to be understood as 
this epitaph’s specific account of Horaia, but in a general sense, like 
Sir 38:22, which we have already seen above: “Remember my fate, for 
yours is like it; yesterday it was mine, and today it is yours.”!5! As 
Horbury has argued, however, the statement is most probably not limited to 
a mere reminder of the prospect of death; the inescapeable corollory of this 
axiom is that one should make the most of the short life one is alloted, 
similar to Sir 14:12-16.152 


148 SEG iii 543, lines 6-8, cited by Lattimore, 234. 

149 Lattimore, 234; also, p.246: “those who have a well-grounded belief in 
immortality need not be driven to such poor shifts. But to those who lacked such a belief, 
these thoughts might offer a little comfort.” 

150 For the possibility that the Aramaic inscription in the Tomb of Jason contains a call 
to lament, see chapter 2, p. 29, above. 

151 Pointed out by Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions” 37; NRSV modified to reflect the 
Gk. 1st per. sg. 

152 Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 37. 
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It seems then, that this inscription features both deep grief at the 
untimeliness of death as well as the exhortation to make the most of life — 
two sides, as we have seen, of the same coin. Now it was pointed out that 
some exhortations to enjoy life mention that the deceased also enjoyed 
life.!53 Here, then, is the same injunction from someone who was not able 
to enjoy life. 

Another epitaph in which excessive mourning may indicate a denial of 
afterlife is that of 19 year-old Gargilia Euphraxia (JIWE ii 258, 3rd-4th 
cent.), found in the Vigna Randanini catacomb of Rome, as benemerenti 
sed sic non merenti, “well-deserving but not deserving this." The 
unexpected irony arising from the twisting of a Latin epithet common in 
both Jewish and non-Jewish usage seems to reflect a deep bitterness and 
perhaps even resentment on the part of the husband. It is worth considering 
whether this expression of grief would have been possible had the husband 
believed in a blessed afterlife for his wife. 

More complicated is the epitaph of Appidia Lea (JIWE ii 377) which 
ends “Alas, Lea, your sleep among the good." As Noy points out, if AE is 
the correct reading of the beginning of line 6, then we seem to have a 
utterance of sadness. This seems to be a case in which the one word 
expresses sorrow much stronger than many. As the above translation makes 
clear, however, this leads to an uneasy tension with the normally hopeful 
dormitio tua in bonis formula.!5^ One possible explanation is that the 
second element is used conventionally, with little hope actually intended. If 
this is the case, then we would have here a good example of an inscription 
bordering on denial of afterlife. An alternative explanation, however, is that 
the ^Alas" is just a response to the fact of death itself, with no implications 
for afterlife belief or denial, and that the second element is sincere. 

Just as enigmatic is the word Ban, “woe, destruction," found in funerary 
inscriptions of Jews apparently of Palmyrene origin (CIJ 117, 119, 1st-2nd 
cent.?).155 With no other indications, it is impossible to determine whether 
expression is given to profound hopelessness, immediate grief, or even 
warning against violation of the grave. 


153 See the examination of the Tomb of Jason, above. 

15^ The reading is not certain; as Noy points out it can either be in bonis or in bono. 
Cf. the treatment of the idea of “sleep with the just" in chapter 4, p. 112. 

155 Cf. also Rahmani, Catalogue 18. 
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3.6 Conclusion 
We have seen in the Jewish inscriptions a wide variety of indications of the 
theme of sadness in the face of death, both in the form of reasons for, as 
well as actual expressions of, even prescriptions for, mourning. As we have 
seen, the role of epigraphic convention is not to be underestimated in many 
of these elements, for example, the use of the term Gwpog to bring attention 
to the young age of the deceased. In addition, it cannot be denied that some 
of the metrical epitaphs we have examined are due to literary convention. 
These considerations, however, cannot rule out the possibility in many of 
the inscriptions we have examined that the severe expression of grief is 
incompatible with a belief that the deceased has actually been inaugurated 
into a blessed afterlife. 156 

Moreover, it is not just certain inscriptions, but the combination of all 
the elements of mourning which we have examined which presents a total 
portrait of a pessimistic view of death, with little room for hope. Of course, 
it may be objected that this is to be explained by appeal to a third type of 
convention — the funerary convention of the non-Jewish world. However, 
this is precisely the point of the present argument: the Jewish inscriptions, 
especially those from Egypt, dating to a relatively early period, seem to 
have adopted so much of this convention. 


156 Tt may be observed that the situation here is opposite to that in the inscriptions with 
*peace," examined in chapter 4, which are compatible with afterlife: the deceased (or at 
least the survivors) are not at peace. 
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Having examined the possible descriptions of, and reasons for, a downward 
conception of afterlife, and before going on to the indications and 
descriptions of an upward conception of afterlife, we turn to three main 
formulae based on the theme of peace. This is fitting, because several 
elements of these formulae may be compatible with either a downward or 
upward conception, or even both. 

Despite the fact that the blessings DIPY, èv eipyun ù koiumoıg adrov, and 
peta Tov duxéwv 1) Koipnots avrov are based on the common ideas of peace 
and sleep, they are, as we shall see, in many respects quite distinct in both 
form and meaning. Unlike the approach of some scholars, therefore, these 
formulae will be assumed to be substantially independent from each other, 
and treated as such, until more detailed knowledge of their 
interrelationships emerges.! However, this does not preclude a great deal of 
comparison with the other formulae in the course of the individual 
examinations. 


1. mov in Jewish Inscriptions 


The term 017% is one of the most frequently-occurring specifically Jewish 
formulae among the inscriptions examined in this study, and by far the most 
common occasion for the appearance of Hebrew in otherwise Greek 
inscriptions. In a non-funerary context, of course, the term EY? by itself 
implies a wish for peace and well-being, and therefore is often used as a 
salutation. The question arises, however, what is meant by this term, and to 
whom is it addressed, when it is used on epitaphs and other funerary 
inscriptions? 


! For example, Dinkler, 143, concludes: *Die griechisch-jüdischen Inschriften zeigen 
eine lange anhaltende Wertschätzung der hebräischen Wortform schalom"; similarly, 
Delling, *Speranda Futura" 522; Cavallin, 167. See especially p. 95, below. 
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According to Delling, the term D17W refers not only to the present 
salvation of God, but possibly also to an eschatological salvation.? He goes 
on to argue that whether this salvation implies a belief in resurrection or a 
temporary place of comfort, the term expresses the wish that the deceased 
be situated in the “beneficial action of God.” Similarly, Maser argues that 
although the term may simply refer to the peace of God in some places, 
there is no reason to rule out the possibility of belief in afterlife.? This last 
statement is directed against Fischer, who concludes that the peace formulae 
in general do not show any indications of belief in afterlife.* Now the 
validity of this judgment regarding the s.5.5.«.o.. inscriptions is examined 
in the next section. Here, we turn to a detailed examination of the 
occurrences of the terms mv and siphvn. 


1.1 Egypt, Jerusalem, and North Africa 


It is probably a reflection of a late date of development that the term mv 
does not seem to occur in a funerary context in the Jewish inscriptions of 
Egypt, which are generally the earliest among those considered in this 
study.5 The term is, however, used twice in non-funerary inscriptions from 
Alexandria (JIGRE 15, 17), both dedications of buildings, dated to the late 
Roman period. In these dedications, it seems that the concluding t^v can 
be either a salutation directed to the reader, or more likely, a general 
pronouncement of “peace” on the premises which are dedicated. These 
Observations are significant, since they may be able to shed some light on 
the instances of mb found elsewhere, in a funerary context, even if it is 
not possible at this point to determine in which context, funerary or non- 
funerary, the ^U inscriptions were first used. 

The first- and second-century ossuaries found in and around Jerusalem 
are similarly lacking in the formulaic use of DYW: of the eight occurrences 
of the word, five are clearly meant to denote the name of the deceased, 
while the same possibility is present in the remaining three. Again, such a 
paucity at this time period may point to a later origin of the formulaic 
usage. 

This seems to be confirmed by the fact that in Roman Africa, in which 
the Jewish inscriptions can be dated to between the second and fourth 


? Delling, *Speranda Futura" 522-523. 

3 Maser, “Darstellungen” 231, 237. 

^ Fischer, 219-222. 

5 Possibly another reason is the relatively low number of inscriptions uncovered in 
Egypt, compared to its Jewish population. 

6 Rahmani, Catalogue nos. 13, 23, 24, 226, 582, and 286, 682, 694, respectively. 
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centuries, there is a relatively high incidence of Jewish inscriptions with the 
term DY?W. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the concluding 1? mov, 
*peace to her[him?]," in the epitaph of Abedo found in Hr Thina (ancient 
Thaenae; JJJAR 7), leaving no doubt as to the object of this wish for 
peace.’ Of the other four DYW inscriptions, all from Carthage and dated 
between the second and third centuries, two (IJJAR 22, 23) consist of just 
the term 017%, the latter with depictions of various Jewish symbols. As le 
Bohec comments, “l’anonymat de ces sépultures est toutefois singulier." 
Judging from the similar anonymity and use of symbols, JJJAR 24 seems 
also to be meant to read just plain DYW, instead of le Bohec’s [1? now, 
which seems unsupported. 

The one remaining DPW inscription from Carthage (JJJAR 18), actually 
a bilingual in which the Greek "Avvınvög Ev eipnvn is translated NIIN 
DWI, seems to be related to the in pace inscriptions especially common in 
North Africa, and will be treated together with these in the section on 
€.6.9.k.a., below. 


1.2 Beth She‘arim 


Given the fact that painting on the walls, and not the use of a separate 
tablet, seems to have been the normal practice in the Beth She'arim 
catacombs (3rd-4th cent.), it is not surprising that most of the epitaphs here 
are relatively concise, usually giving only the name, and at most, the name 
of a relative or perhaps even a place of origin. Whereas a long funerary 
blessing would be out of place in this context, the short 01% may have 
been seen as quite appropriate. 

The word “peace” occurs in approximately seventeen different 
inscriptions in Beth She‘arim, mostly Greek, but some Hebrew as well. 
Also, they seem to be limited to certain areas, namely Catacombs 1, 3, 26, 
and 20, and the synagogue area, presumably due to respect for precedence 
and consistency in these close-knit, mostly familial tombs. 

In the most common type among these occurrences, the Hebrew mov 
comes at the end of a brief identification of the deceased. For example, 
BS ii 219, from Catacomb 16 Hall A, reads “Lady Miriam, daughter of 
rabbi Judah, by care of Sosias. DYW.” Especially notable is the sequence 
eUpóp. "Avaría ‘lotdag mew (BS ii 69), which may imply that here, the 
017% is somehow related to or even synonymous with the Greek blessing at 
the beginning.® In addition, an example of the same form but in a Hebrew 





7 Cf. the same formula in JIWE i 31, discussed below. 
8 Cf. the discussion of sdpoipe in chapter 5, pp. 122 ff. 
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inscription can be seen in an epitaph from Catacomb 20: mov 5.5..v mvp 
(BS iii 19), “Lady (from xópo) Sh..1.1, Peace."? In these inscriptions, it 
seems that the mov, coming after the identification of the deceased, both 
directs a blessing of rest and perhaps even other unarticulated benefits to the 
the deceased, and bids him or her farewell. 

This does not seem to be the case in the one occurrence in which DYW 
comes at the beginning of the inscription, the epitaph of Judas (BS ii 29). 
As is argued in the section on etpoipet, above, this seems to be a bilingual 
epitaph, with Jpn 717° D'?U mirrored by the Haposı "Iovdag díNrorre. 10 
If this is valid, then the DW is used as an equivalent to #dposı; the 
meaning of both terms, in this case, would be something similar to “take 
care,” or even “farewell.” 

Another form of the “peace” blessing, which also normally occurs 
before the text, is the transliteration Laddu.!! This transliteration occurs in 
six different inscriptions at Beth She‘arim, in Catacombs 1 and 3.1? There is 
the possibility that the use of this form at the beginning of the epitaph 
implies a simple salutation, as is implied in Lifshitz’s translation of 
BS ii 91, LaAXöu 'Arav Aópov, as “Farewell, Athan, son of Doron."!? 
This is unlikely, however, in the two instances in which the word is painted 
by itself, without any further identification: rather than just “farewell,” 
something similar to the meaning proposed for the concluding nw, above, 
seems to have been in mind here as well.!* This is also the case in BS ii 28, 
which has both the transliterated and original Hebrew forms: Ladép 'Iooj 
Ó HIKKÖG Dbw. Here, it is more likely than not that the two are used in the 
same sense. 

There are three additional occurrences of the word “peace” in Beth 
She‘arim, which do not belong to the categories delineated above. First 
among these are the letters [>]y mbv (BS iii 15), incised on the eastern 
wall of Catacomb 20 Hall A. As Avigad points out, this may be restored as 


9 Another Hebrew inscription of this form is BS iii 24, on a sarcophagus lid, also from 
Catacomb 20. Other Greek inscriptions of this kind are BS ii 25 (but cf. below), 178, and 
203. Lifshitz, BS ii p. 195, points out that the latter, found in the synagogue area, may 
reflect the practice of honoring donors to the synagogue with the DYW inscription. 

10 See above in chapter 3, pp. 47 ff. 

11 In the one instance that this seems to come at the end of the inscription, BS ii 71, the 
reading is not at all certain: the ZA could not only have read LaAöu but like the previous 
two lines, “lock. 

12 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 13, explains the appearance of this form in Rooms I and II, but not 
elsewhere in Catacomb 1 Hall G, as due to its use only by the earliest generations. 

13 Also BS ii 72. 

14 BS ii 21, 25. In the latter, Laddép is written twice, one on top of the other. 
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either an instance of the “peace upon Israel” formula, or perhaps as the 
017% blessing directed at a person, similar to the two Greek blessings in the 
same hall.!5 In view of the lack of any other example of the former, it 
seems more likely that a person was the intended recipient of the blessing of 
peace. !6 

If this is indeed the case, then it would confirm the general tendency in 
the inscriptions we have hitherto examined for the 017% blessing: they seem 
applicable specifically to the deceased, especially conceived as being in the 
grave.!7 This is even more clearly the case in BS iii 5, which declares “This 
is the resting place of Yudan son of Levi forever in peace.”!8 The same can 
be said of the final occurrence of the word “peace” in Beth She‘arim, and 
the only Greek occurrence: the römog Als eilelnlvns (BS ii 30), “place of 
peace," painted on a wall of Catacomb 1 Hall G Room III.!? The force of 
this inscription seems similar to the occurrences, in the same hall, of LaAdu 
by itself (BS ii 21, 25), which we have examined above; here however, the 
blessing is extended to the entire hall instead of just one arcosolium. In 
addition, it is significant that this hall also contains BS ii 28, which as we 
have seen uses both Zo^óu and mov. 

Also of interest are three epitaphs with 017% from Jaffa, which in their 
conciseness are similar to the Beth She‘arim epitaphs.? Of these, the 
epitaph of Isa (JIGRE 149), dated between the second and fourth centuries, 
may be especially significant: 

"lod vio? Aatápov iepgog « E yin (ri)o(v). Elpijrg. 119% 

(Tomb of) Isa, son of Lazarus the priest, of Egypt. Peace. Lazarus. 

Here it seems that we have a rare occurrence of the common blessing 017% 
translated into Greek. One is led to wonder why the author chose to use this 
Greek translation over the very common DIPY, even having, as the last 
word demonstrates, at least enough knowledge of Hebrew to write the 





15 BS iii p. 241. The two Greek inscriptions are BS ii 193 and 194; see above in chapter 
3, pp. 47 ff. 

16 Cf., e.g., JIWE i 31, 80, discussed below. There are two other incomplete by aov 
inscriptions: JIWE i 105, and 172. 

17 Cf. the extreme example of this last element in BS ii 180: “Here Panionis lies for 
eternity." See also the sections on “here lies,” “eternal home.” 

18 Although the statement is examined in the section on ¢.e.y.«.a., below, it deserves 
mentioning here as well, since the “in peace” is not normally an element of the Hebrew 
“resting place” formula. Cf. also the formula which follows: “May his resting place be set 
in peace,” also in BS iii 16. 

19 Cf. also the treatment of this inscription in the examination of the “eternal home” 
motif, chapter 2 p. 21. 

20 JIGRE 147, 149, 150. 
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name. Another occurrence of eipyvn used in this way, and one of the very 
few Dbw inscriptions from Asia Minor, is the epitaph of a Sanbatis 
(CIJ 800), found near ancient Constantinople. 


1.3 Rome 


The Hebrew term DPW appears seven times as a conclusion to otherwise 
Greek or Latin Jewish epitaphs in Rome.?! Of these, the lettering of the 
019% concluding the Monteverde epitaph of Ammias (JIWE ii 183) is said 
to be similar to that in Beth She‘arim.?? The epitaph of Irene (JIWE ii 560) 
is notable not only for the possible word-play between the name and the use 
of DPY, but also because the commemorator is said to be the “father of the 
synagogue of the Campesians of Rome," the only Jewish title among these 
inscriptions. Even more interesting is a gold-glass (JIWE ii 596, 4th cent. 
or later) which according to Noy is the only one of its kind with a clearly 
funerary usage: 


Here lies Anastasia the mother and Asther the daughter. In peace their sleep. Amen. 
Peace.23 


Somewhat in tension with the names, which are sometimes suggestive of 
belief in resurrection or a similar conception of afterlife, the combination of 
the “here lies" and z.e.n.x.a. formulae, concluded by the word “Amen,” 
seem to present an image of the two women in their tomb in complete rest 
and serenity. The final 017%, it seems, is not an equivalent to the e.6.5.x.o.. 
formula, but functions as an overall pronouncement of peace. This simple 
yet meaningful use is in strong contrast to the four-fold use of 017% in the 
fifth-century Greek and Latin epitaph of Tobias Barzaarona (JIWE ii 539), 
from the Trastavere. In the spaces between the four DW inscriptions are 
depicted two menorot and a hedera, or according to Noy, possibly an 
ethrog, with the resulting impression that the word is used here not for its 
meaning, but its symbolic or even decorative value. Finally, the 
fragmentary Latin epitaph of a Sigismund (JIWE ii 550), dated to the fifth 
century or later and therefore, the latest of these inscriptions, concludes 
with mov, “in peace." Rather than an abbreviation for the 6.5.9... 
formulua, as argued by some, this variation may possibly reflect the line of 
Latin just before it, plausibly restored as quievit in pace. 

It may be noted here that this group of inscriptions bear in common no 
significant features which may shed more light on the 017% inscription. The 
appearance of typically Jewish symbols, especially the menorah, seems to 





21 JIWE ii 53, 183, 535, 539, 560, 596. 
22 Noy, JIWE ii p. 146. 
23 Noy, JIWE ii p. 483. 
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come closest to such a common feature, but even this is missing from the 
epitaph of Irene (JIWE ii 560) and the anonymous JIWE ii 53, which is, 
however, just a fragment. Also, it is interesting that with the exception of 
this fragment and JIWE ii 183, both found in the Monteverde catacomb, 
these DYW inscriptions have not been located in specific catacombs, but 
either found in other sites, or are of unknown provenance.2* 


1.4 Elsewhere in Western Europe 


The term DWY occurs much more frequently outside Rome, mostly in Italy 
and a few times in Spain, between the fourth and eigth centuries.?5 
Apparently, this frequency of usage explains the abbreviation XW, which 
occurs twice in Venosa.2$ Another variation is the spelling ONY, 
occurring three times, presumably due to a lack of sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew.27 In addition, 01% is placed at the beginning of some 
inscriptions, almost as if it was meant to be a greeting to the reader. 
Perhaps not without significance, this is the order in five of the seven 
inscriptions which are dated between the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
earliest in this group.28 

As with the mov inscriptions of Rome, the great majority of these 
inscriptions feature Jewish symbols, especially the menorah. This symbol 
appears in ten epitaphs by itself, and in another nine epitaphs alongside the 
shofar and lulab, or sometimes ethrog.?? Among these, there are three in 
which the symbols are placed directly in the middle of the word mov, 
between the letters ^U and D), thereby perhaps indicating, as seen above in 
the epitaph of Tobias (JIWE ii 539) from Rome, that 017% itself may be 
used as a symbol or decoration.9? The same applies to the epitaph of Bonus 
(JIWE i 171), in which there is a symmetrical arrangement, from the 
outside to the center, of menorot, QY2U, the name of the deceased, and in 
the middle, in pace.?! In addition, a two-fold use of DYW can also be seen 





24 JIWE ii 535 Via Appia; JIWE ii 539 Trastevere; JIWE ii 550 Via Portuense; 
JIWE ii 560 and 596 unknown. 

25 See Noy’s index to JIWE i, p. 338. 

26 JIWE i 57, 74. 

27 Noy, JIWEi p. 67; JIWEi 47, 55, 64. An extreme case is wxn, which Noy 
proposes as the correct reading for JIWE i 49. 

28 JIWE i 22, 37, 45, 58, 171. Two inscriptions are dated after this period: JIWE i 2 
and JIGRE 142, both from Milan and dated fifth century or later. 

29 Menorah alone: JIWE i 2, 35, 47, 49, 57, 84, 86, 171, 175; JIGRE 142; menorah 
and other symbols: JIWE i 22, 32, 33, 34, 37, 76, 77, 185, 191. 

30 JIWE i 2, 32, 34. Note the name Irene in JIWE i 32, which, like JIWE ii 560 above, 
may be a play on words. 

31 Concerning equivalence between the Hebrew and Latin here, see below. 
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in two other epitaphs (JIWE ı 76, 132), although not in a symmetrical 
order, but in simple repetition. Again, attention seems to have shifted from 
the meaning of the word to its use, as if repetition is meant to intensify the 
meaning. 

Despite these signs of conventional usage as well as the rather late date 
of these inscriptions in general, there are some inscriptions which may help 
to arrive at a better understanding of the meaning of the 017% inscriptions. 
In the epitaph of Joses the Alexandrian (JIGRE 142), found in Milan, the 
opening DI?W is followed by hic requieset in pace, “here rests in peace.” In 
addition, the Hebrew 23V, “resting-place,” treated below in the section 
on 2.2.17.K.a., appears in the phrase “peace to his resting-place" 
(JIWE 1 132) and “resting-place of" (JIWE 1 84, 86). It seems possible that 
the DIPW in these inscriptions may specifically refer to the peaceful 
condition of the deceased in the grave. This is especially the case in the last 
of these, which contains the very similar 293 M1], “may her soul rest. "?? In 
addition, this same wish for peace in the grave seems to be the most natural 
way to interpret the sequence PAN nay (3 symbols) mov (JIWE i 33), 
even though all three words are grammatically independent, and therefore 
translated by Noy as "Peace. His dwelling-place. Amen. ”33 

A common feature in the preceding inscriptions is the presence of at 
least some indication of the thing or person to which the wish DPW is 
applied, one result of which is to rule out the possibility that the term is an 
abbreviation of the formula PNW Yy av. This distinction between the 
two formulae can also be seen in a Hebrew epitaph from Catania 
(JIWE i 145) in which a long warning against grave violation is headed by 
the wish for both national and personal peace: 


"xU ony PIR Tan ox? dy obey 
Peace upon Israel, amen, amen, Peace Samuel 


In addition, it should be noticed that the double *amen" and the concern for 
the grave makes it very similar to JIWE i 33, above, and therefore possible 


32 See the discussion of this formula on p. 103, below. 

33 The Aramaic 7Y, “his dwelling-place,” is reminiscent of the theme of “eternal 
home," examined in chapter 2. 

The epitaph of Gaudiosa (JIWE i 175, 4th cent.), found in Sardinia, ends with the 
statement that she requiebit in pacem, "died in peace." Here, unlike the inscriptions 
examined so far, it seems that the concluding D1?W does not refer to the same thing as the 
in pacem, that is, to death in peaceful circumstances, but is a separate wish for a peaceful 
condition after death. 
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that the second ow refers to the undisturbed state of the deceased in the 
grave. 34 

Leaving no doubt as to the object of DPW is the 1X’p?32 by mov, 
*peace to Benericianus" in an epitaph from Venosa (JIWE i 80), which 
seems to be the only fully surviving instance of such a construction.?5 This 
is also true of the n2y tbv, “peace on him,” which ends the epitaph of the 
80 year-old Gaudiosus (JIWE i 31), a “citizen of Mauretania". We have 
already seen this use of D17% with the Aramaic 179 in the epitaph of Abedo 
from Hr Thina in North Africa (LJJAR 7), above, and as Noy points out, 
the phrase also occurs in rabbinic literature.?6 

Further insight into the meaning DY?U is offerred by those inscriptions 
which present Greek or Latin equivalents of the term, in similar usage. For 
example, in the epitaph of Bonus (JIWE ı 171, 4th-5th cent.), mentioned 
above, the in pace in the center is very likely to be used as an equivalent to 
the two occurrences of DIW at either side.37 Even more significantly, the 
conclusion DI7W of the Hebrew text in the trilingual epitaph of Mellasa and 
Lady Maria (JIWE i 183, 5th-6th cent.) from Tortosa corresponds with cum 
pace in the Latin text and £v sipńvn in the Greek. This unique triple usage, 
although not necessarily reflecting universal usage, should be kept in mind 
in considerations of the relationship of these terms to each other, as well as 
to longer forms such as e.e.n.«.«. To take one example, here and in 
IJJAR 18, above, the v eipjvn seems to be equivalent to DYW, and does 
not necessarily abbreviate the &.5.5.«.o. formula.?® Finally, this complex 
relationship between the various words for “peace” is also attested by the 
use of the transliteration caħwu in a Greek epitaph from Venosa 
(JIWE i 72). Occurring several times in the Beth She‘arim inscriptions, 
examined above, the invention and use of this word instead of sip#vn leads 
one to suspect, as Noy points out, that the latter was not seen to be a 


34 Cf, also JIWE ii 596 from Rome, above. JIWE i 35 also has JN with nYov. 

Although not established as having a funerary usage, a similar combination of national 
and personal (or in this case, communal) peace can be seen in the blessing *Peace upon 
Israel, and upon ourselves, and upon our sons" on a basin-shaped object from Tarragona 
(JIWE i 185). The second part, as Noy, JIWE i p. 255, points out, can be found in Jewish 
prayers. 

35 Cf., however, the YNY by mov of JIWE ii 92, and also the incomplete by nov in 
BS iii 15 (discussed above), as well as in JIWE i 105 and 172. 

36 JIWE i p. 51. 

37 JIWE i 185, described above in n. 34, also has the word pax, which probably 
translates the DY?V at the beginning of the epitaph. 

38 Cf, p. 110, below. 
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suitable equivalent.39 This would certainly explain the general lack of 
occurrences of this word by itself in the Jewish inscriptions considered in 
the present study. 


1.5 019% in the Tomb of Jason 


Finally, we may examine what are probably some of the earliest Dbw 
inscriptions in the period under investigation, those in the Aramaic 
inscription of the Tomb of Jason (1st cent. B.C.). There seem to be two 
different uses of 019% in this tomb. First, the word seems to be inserted in 
the middle of the first line, and then at the end of the third and fourth lines 
of the incription. Like the use of the word in non-funerary inscriptions, 
for example those in Egypt mentioned above, the use of 017% here can be 
seen to be a general pronouncement of peace upon the tomb. Also, this 
positioning and repetition of the word may indicate a symbolic usage. 

There is, in addition, a more explicit statement in the main body of the 
inscription: 317% min, “be at peace." Now Avigad seem argue that this is 
an adaptation of a common blessing, seen also in the Bar Kochba letters.*! 
In this funerary context, he translates the line as “who has built thyself a 
tomb, Elder, rest in peace!" Here, as in many other 017% inscriptions, the 
immediate context indicates that the peace here is directed to the deceased 
in the tomb. 

Puech, however, sees here the longer statement, ^be at peace in 
Jerusalem," which is in line with his general interpretation of this 
inscription as indicating a restoration of the remains of Jason, whose family 
had lived in exile since the deposition of his grandfather Jason the high 
priest, for burial in Jerusalem.* If Puech is correct, and the word 
Jerusalem is indeed to be included, then the wish for peace would acquire 
an added significance as coming to rest after a life of wandering. 

Whichever reading is adopted, however, other aspects of this tomb seem 
to rule out Puech's later suggestion that the mention of Jerusalem may be 
with a hope of resurrection in mind.? As was noted above in chapter 2, 
both the grand outward appearance of this Hasmonean-style tomb, as well 
as the grave-goods contained within, may suggest the currency of the 
ancient idea of the tomb as a collective family home.^* These and other 


39 JIWE i p. 96. But perhaps v sipńvn could sometimes be used; cf. JIWE i 95, above. 

^0 Avigad, "Tomb of Jason" 103. 

4! Avigad, “Tomb of Jason” 104. 

42 Cf. Puech, *Tombeau de Jason" 490. 

43 Puech, Croyance 183-184. The specific association of resurrection with Palestine or 
Jerusalem is discussed in chapter 6, pp. 172 ff. 

44 See chapter 2, pp. 41 ff.; also chapter 3, pp. 67 ff. 
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factors, it may be recalled, seem to indicate a Sadducean alignment.*5 In 
this context, therefore, the statement “be at peace” seems to indicate a more 
downward conception, and would be similar in meaning to the phrase “rest 
with one’s fathers,” found many times in the OT, usually describing the 
death of kings. 


1.6 Conclusion 


It seems that the term OYW, more than any other “peace” formula, is open 
to the possibility of a wide variety of meanings. As we have seen in the 
non-funerary inscriptions of Egypt, for example, the term may function as a 
general pronouncement of peace in an area. When this is transposed into a 
funerary context, however, this peacefulness seems to have referred to the 
condition of the deceased in the tomb. 

This appears to be the most common sense in which the inscriptions 
examined above make use of the term. We have seen in the “place of 
peace" (BS ii 30) and Eo^oyu (BS ii 21, 25) inscriptions of Beth She‘arim, 
which occur without any other terms, the simple application of this meaning 
to the surrounding area. The majority of the DWY blessings seem to be 
more specific than this, directing the meaning to the deceased whose 
epitaph they conclude. As pointed out several times in the course of our 
examination, this idea of peace in the grave seems to be especially strong in 
those epitaphs in which DW is accompanied by other formulae which 
evoke the same idea, for example the mention of the tomb as "resting 
place" (JIGRE 142). In addition, we have seen that this wish for peace is 
more or less explitly directed to the deceased in the statement "peace to 
him” (JJJAR 7; JIWE i 31) and “peace to Benericianus” (JIWE i 80). 

These last examples serve as a reminder that the present DPW 
inscriptions are not very different in meaning from the inscriptions covered 
by the section on the formula e.&.5.«.o. Furthermore, it seems that in many 
inscriptions, for example those in Beth She‘arim, the single word mov 
takes on the role usually fulfilled by the e.e.n.x.a.*% It is surprising, 
therefore, that there is no significant evidence of interaction between the 
two blessings in terms of their form. In our examination of the mov 
blessing, we have not encountered any longer Hebrew formula which may 
be the equivalent of ¢.¢.4.«.a.47 Similarly, we found only two occurrences 
of the Greek eipyvn (JIGRE 149; CIJ 800) used in the same way as the 


55 See especially chapter 3, above, p. 72. 
46 This is the opposite conclusion of Delling and Kant; see n. 50, below. 
47 The closest seems to be “peace on your resting place," examined in the next section. 
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present wish o1%v. Some of the bilingual and trilingual inscriptions we 
have examined, in which one would also expect eionvn and pax, instead 
yield such phrases as in pace, cum pax, and £v siphvn, indicating that the 
present blessing DY2U is not readily translated into Greek or Latin. This 
reluctance to translate the term can also be seen in the transliteration 
ooNöu, found several times in Beth She‘arim and once in Venosa. In view 
of these considerations, it seems that the 017% blessing, although similar in 
meaning in the majority of its occurrences to the ¢.¢.y.x.a. formula, seems 
to have been a completely independent formula with a different origin from 
that of the latter. 

All of this does not rule out, of course, the possibility that in some of the 
inscriptions under consideration, DY2U is used with a purely non- 
thanatological meaning, or even symbolically. The former may be the case, 
for example, in some of the epitaphs examined above in which the term 
comes at the end of the epitaph, perhaps used to mean “farewell. "48 

As for the possibility of symbolic usage, it should be noticed that the 
preference for the Hebrew DPW on otherwise Greek and Latin epitaphs is 
itself an indication that there is a considerabe emphasis on the appearance of 
the word, and not only its meaning. This may also be the case in the 
transliteration o@Xöu, which was presumably favored for its preservation of 
the pronounciation of t^. More substantially, a possibly symbolic or 
even decorative use of DY?U has been observed in those inscriptions in 
which the word is intermixed with, or otherwise indicated as similar to, the 
menorah and other commonly occurring objects. In these cases, the 
significance of the word seems to be sought not in its semantic function, but 
in its value of the word itself, which can be multiplied by repetition. That 
this is a genuine possibility is made plain, for example, in the appearance of 
the word on an amphora (JIWE i 10), and a good-luck charm (JIWE i 25). 


> 2 € 


2. v eiptvg 7) Kolumoıg abrod 


The wish v siphvn 9?) koıunoıg avrovl/aurngl/lood (henceforth £.5.59.«.a.), 
*jn peace be his/her/your sleep," seems to be the single most numerous 
funerary salutation occurring in Jewish inscriptions from Rome.^ Judging 
from this frequency of usage, and the lack of it in non-Jewish inscriptions, 


48 Kant, 679 n. 48, suggests that this may be similar to the Greek xoípe and Latin 
salve. 
49 Cf., e.g. Lifshitz, BS ii p. 20; Frey, CIJ i p. cxxxiii; Kant, 679. 
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it seems to be a distinctively (but not exclusively) Jewish formulation used 
most widely in the third and fourth centuries.5° Often alongside this 
argument for the origin of the specific formula in Jewish literature, 
reference is made to the distinctly Jewish nature of the conception of death 
as sleep.?! Further along these lines, it is argued that the sleep of the 
present formula actually describes the intermediate state between death and 
resurrection, which is the “awakening.”5? However, this is by no means the 
only possibility. Granted that this idea has a more central place in Jewish, 
and later Christian, literature and inscriptions than anywhere else, it must 
nevertheless be remembered that the metaphor does occur in non-Jewish 
usage. As Lattimore points out, this figure of speech “is purely 
descriptive and therefore, unless qualified in some way, neutral as evidence 
for a belief in immortality. "54 

Looking more closely at this metaphor of sleep, it seems that apparent 
inactivity is the chief aspect of sleep which makes it an ideal metaphor for 
death. The problem is, however, that this is not the only major feature of 
sleep: universal human experience teaches that a period of sleep is normally 
followed by awakening. The difficulty, then, lies in determining which of 
the two characteristics of sleep — inactivity or temporariness — is intended 


50 Noy, JIWE ii p. 11, points out that it occurs in a Christian inscription. 

Jewishness is also argued by Delling, “Speranda Futura” 522, appealing to the aov 
blessing, which he sees as an equivalent, in several of the s.¢.7.x.a. inscriptions; similarly, 
Kant, 679. However, in the examination of 017% in the preceding section, a roughly 
functional equivalence, but not one relevant to the question of origins, is argued on the 
basis of the opposite line of reasoning — that since the two formulae do not occur together 
as much as expected, the Hebrew blessing must often take the place and function normally 
occupied by the e.e.n.x.a., and vice versa. Statistically, this conclusion seems the more 
valid. 

The actual origin of the formula, however, is not clear. It has been suggested, for 
example, by Schwabe, BS ii p. 20, that the use of this phrase probably originated from the 
LXX Isa 57:2, Eoraı v sipjvn 3) Ta) alrod. 

5! The standard work is by M. B. Ogle, “The Sleep of Death," Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome 11 (1933) 81-117; this is cited by, e.g., Lattimore, 164 n. 50; 
Kant, 702; van der Horst Epitaphs 115-116. 

52 E.g., Kant, 702. 

53 Cf., e.g., EG 559, lines 7-8, cited by Lattimore, 164: kai Aéye IlomıAiyv evdeur, 
&vep: ob OgjuTOv yap OvijoKery roc Gryabotc, AAN Vrvor 100v Éxew, “Say that Popilia is 
asleep, sir; for it would be wrong for the good to die, rather they sleep sweetly." Some 
inscriptions spell out more explicitly the nature of this sleep: KXwédi0s, @ Topobira, 
radoıs bd Totode Lexodvboc Kear, Tov dOurévov viryperov Umvov Exwv, “I, Claudius 
Secundus lie here under this grave and sleep the sleep of the dead, from which there is no 
awakening” (Peek, no. 284— GV 709; Melos, 1st cent.). 

54 Lattimore, 164-165. 
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in the use of the formula. There are four possible answers to this question 
in relation to the interpretation of the present formula: 

(1) If the aspect of inactivity alone is communicated by the metaphor of 
sleep, then we have the conception of death as permanent and inactive. As 
Cavallin points out, this is just as valid a possibility as that of an 
intermediate state.55 This would fit in with Parrot’s observation, in the 
context of discussion on the theme of the *eternal home," that eternal sleep 
was considered often times the normative form of postmortem existence. 56 
Also important for our study, however, is the non-Jewish use of the 
metaphor of sleep in such descriptions as oè ó' vorarov Umvov EXolvoav, 
*taking your final sleep," as well as in Latin formulae such as hic iacet 
aeterno devinctus membra sopore, somno aeterno, and aeterni quieti et 
perpetuae securitati .5 

(2) If, on the other hand, only the attribute of temporariness is admitted, 
the result is an understanding of death as an active, that is, conscious, 
intermediate state. 

(3) If both aspects are seen in the description of death as sleep, then we 
would have an unconscious intermediate state. 

(4) Finally, there is the possibility that the post-mortem condition 
envisioned is neither inactive nor temporary — what Delling calls *eine 
durchaus nicht schlafáhnliche Existenz" — implying (4a) a permanent 
blessed afterlife, or (4b) a similarly unending existance in the underworld.*8 
The former can be seen, for example, in the account of Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom (Luke 16:22 ff.), to which Galling appeals to 
demonstrate that this formula conveys the idea of peace in the hereafter.5? 
The latter, in addition to the fate of the rich man in the above story, may be 
exemplified in the conceptions similar to that of the manes. There there is 
not always a strict distinction between this and (1), however, can be seen in 
the common d.m. et quieti aeternae.© 

Of course, it is possible that in the majority of the cases, (5) the 
metaphor is used without intending to say anything about the postmortem 
condition at all. But why would one use the metaphor at all in this case? It 
may be that the metaphor is suggested by inactivity, but an inactivity in 
reference to the corpse, not the soul. Another possibility is that the object 





55 Cavallin, 166-167; cf. also van der Horst, Epitaphs 116. 
56 Parrot, 184. 

57 Cf. Lattimore, 82-83, for these and other similar citations. 
58 Delling, “Speranda Futura” 523. 

59 Galling, 356. 

60 Cf. Lattimore, 82-83. 
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of comparison is not the condition after death, but rather the moment of 
death, i.e. “falling asleep.” 

Finally, it seems that some interpretations of this formula are of a 
general nature and compatible with more than one possibility. Kant’s 
intermediate state interpretation, for example, does not distinguish between 
(2) and (3). Frey’s suggestion that the wish “concerns the peaceful 
condition of the soul” without entailing resurrection, which roughly 
coincides with the conclusion of Dinkler, can be seen to allow possibilities 
2, 3, and 4a.5! 

We now proceed to examine the s.e.ņ.k.œ. inscriptions, then, asking 
which of the possible meanings of the metaphor of sleep seems to be used 
in each case. In this way, we can hope to avoid presuppositions in our 
inquiry, and perhaps even bring out some unexpected nuances and 
conclusions. 


2.1 Greek forms 


A notable feature of the Jewish e.e.n.«.a. formula is the variable genitive 
pronoun at the end. The most common form, with 45 occurrences, is the 
second-person singular, resulting in ¿v eip5r»n 7) koıunoıg cov.9? Not far 
behind, appearing 43 and 34 times respectively, are the third-person 
masculine and feminine singular, œùroð and aùrĝç.® In addition, plural 
forms can also be seen, although not nearly as numerous: there is the 
second-person plural ógv (once) as well as the third-person plural obrGv 
(6 times). 

Perhaps the most interesting form of all can be seen in the three 
inscriptions in which the wish does not end in a pronoun, but is 
personalized with the name or title of the deceased in the genitive case.94 
Now it may be assumed that in these inscriptions more than the others the 
formula seems to have received deliberate consideration before being 
inscribed, and therefore least likely to be conventional. The seems to be the 
case, in our one example of the phrase from Beth She‘arim (BS ii 173): 

Evypoipı "Apıorela Ev ei]o[]vn 7 könuoıg Tod óoíov "Apıoreov 
Here, the pronoun is replaced by not only the name of the deceased, but 
also a very generous epithet. Very conventional, however, is JIWE ii 375: 

év ipńvn Kolumoıs Koocovríov, óc Einoev éry xa’ u(fvac) c^ Emoinoav KöeAdot. 


61 Frey, CIJ i p. cxxxiii; Dinkler, 131-134. 

62 This includes the one example from Egypt, JIGRE 120 (2nd cent.). 

63 [n about five inscriptions it is not possible to determine which of the two is meant. 
64 JIWE ii 240, 375; BS ii 173. 
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Here, the relative clause “who lived 21 years 6 months” leads us to believe 
that the “in peace be your sleep” formula is simply substituted for the much 
more common evdaöde keire, "here lies." The primary function of the 
formula, then, is not so much a genuine wish but an introduction or 
indication of the identity of the deceased. 

Somewhere between the two extremes above is the closing [£v eipnvn] 7 
kolunoıg ToU Alpxov]rog on the epitaph of Priscus (JIWE ii 240). Here it 
should be noticed that the originality of replacing the genitive pronoun with 
the title of the deceased is balanced by the fact that this is in fact just 
another way, albeit innovative, of indicating the office held by the deceased 
in his lifetime — a common element in inscriptions. 

Finally, in about six inscriptions, there is neither a pronoun nor name in 
the genitive case.55 These unusual instances, in which the element of sleep 
is conveyed in an absolute sense, perhaps reflect the inclusion of a 
customary funerary formula without even consideration of correct usage. 

In addition to these major variations in the gentive ending or lack 
thereof, there are some additional variations which occur throughout these 
basic forms. The most common of these, occurring twenty-six times, is the 
lack of the definite article before koıunoıg.°° This may be due to either a 
hurried inscription of a common theme, or perhaps even a lack of sufficient 
knowledge of the language. 

Variations in spelling are also common. The initial epsilon of sipńvn is 
often elided, probably indicating the contemporary pronounciation. Another 
common spelling variation is xupjoic for xouujoug. In addition to these 
commonly occurring spelling variations, there are a considerable number of 
unique variants which can probably be seen as genuine misspellings: these 
may indicate not only the illiteracy of the artisans, but perhaps also a not 
entirely successful attempt to imitate the use of this formula on other 
epitaphs. 

The latter situation also seems to explain the JREN CYBIS AVT in the 
epitaph of Abundantius (JIWE ii 217), an instance of the most interesting 
variation of all: the transliteration of the formula into the Latin alphabet.67 
The use of words such as concresconio and conlaboronio indicates that 
Latin was the preferred language of the author, hence the misrepresentation 
of the formula. In the epitaph of Isidorus (JIWE ii 204), on the other hand, 
the probability of a Greek-speaking author is indicated by the fact that the 





65 In a further 16 inscriptions, the genitive pronoun is illegible. 
66 Cf. the indexes in Noy, JIWE ii pp. 544-545. 
67 The others are JIWE ii 204, 352, 379, and 577. 
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entire epitaph is Greek rendered in Latin letters. The three remaining 
instances of the transliteration, which are fairly accurate, may be due to the 
fact that the formula was so widely known in its Greek form that translation 
was not only unneccessary, but undesirable. 68 


2.2 Hebrew inscriptions 


It is surprising that this widespread funerary wish does not seem to have an 
exact Hebrew equivalent. Roughly similar in meaning is the phrase n 
wI, “Rest to (his) soul" or “May (his) soul rest," found at least three 
times in third-century Palestine (CZJ 892, 900, 988), as well as in sixth- 
century Italy (JIWE i 86), and reminiscent of Ps 116:7: "Return, O my 
soul, to your rest, for the LORD has dealt bountifully with you.” 
Especially notable here is the frequent appearance of the second term, T3, 
in the context of a person's death and location in sheol in the Hebrew bible. 
Isa 57:2, for example, asserts that the righteous “enter into peace; they find 
rest as they lie in death." Such a usage makes it seem possible that the 
present formula was used with a downward conception of afterlife in mind. 
That this does not exclude the possibility of resurrection from the 
underworld, however, is shown by the use of this same word in 
Dan 12:13b: “You will rest, and then at the end of the days you will rise to 
receive your allotted inheritance. "69 

Another close approximation seems to be the wish D»W/2 332UD "2 "rm, 
“May his resting place be set (?) in peace,” found in Catacomb 13 of Beth 
She‘arim (BS iii 5). The meaning of this phrase is most likely indicated by 
the statement just preceding this wish in the same inscription, and also 
occurring in BS iii 6, by the same author: oy? 5 13 Tow 123W n, 
"This is the resting place of Yudan son of Levi forever." Although 





68 JIWE ii 354, 379, 577. A possible complementary explanation is that as in the 
epitaph of Isidorus, above, the authors were more comfortable with Greek than with Latin, 
and did not venture to translate this wish. 

69 See also Job 3:13-17 and Prov 21:16. Rahmani, Catalogue p. 18, argues for a the 
third-century dating. It is only much later (7th-8th cent., Taranto) that the same term, 13, 
is used in a closer approximation of the ¢.e.y.«.a.. formula: 10MIN YY DW on, “peace on 
your sleeping place" (JIWE i 126; also 121, 127, 128 (?)). See also Noy, JIWE i p. 160. 
This formula is also treated in connection with the “bundle of life" formula below, 
p. 152. 

70 BS iii 5 has an additional (also misspelled) 0272, so that Avigad translates: “This is 
the resting place of Yudan son of Levi forever in peace.” In light of the absence of the 
word in BS iii 6, however, it may be ventured that this is either an error (cf. the repetition 
of the words ^1? and °W), or perhaps the 0512 goes with the following words, resulting in 
“In peace be his resting place.” This would be the closest approximation to the Greek 
£.8.9.K.a@. yet encountered. 
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Avigad is quick to argue that the use of the word o?iy>, “forever,” 
indicates a concern for the integrity of the grave, the influence of the 
ancient ideas of continued existence in the grave cannot be ruled out 
completely.?! 

Be that as it may, Avigad's insistence on the concern for grave violation 
does bring out an important point: unlike the ¢.¢.7.«.a. inscriptions, this 
Hebrew formula seems clearly to refer to the tomb itself, and not the 
condition of the deceased. This can also be seen in the formula by DSW 
720%, “peace to his resting-place," which appears several times in 
Venosa, mostly in the fifth to sixth centuries, when the Greek 2.5.9.x.o. 
inscriptions seem to disappear.’? Unlike the examples from Beth She‘arim, 
however, at the time of these inscriptions the belief in afterlife seems to 
have been widely affirmed, and therefore, the use of a word like 33W% does 
not in any way seem to imply a continued existence in the grave. One 
example of this neutral use of the word at this time can be seen in the 
epitaph of Vitus (JIWE i 82), which contains the designation ?w ni2vn 
10723, "resting place of Vitus.” 


2.3 Latin inscriptions 


There is not much indication of a Latin equivalent of the present formula in 
Jewish usage. The idea of resting in peace, but without using the metaphor 
of sleep, can be seen in some Latin examples of the "here lies" formula, 
for example, hic requiescit in pace.? Among those which do contain the 
metaphor of sleep, perhaps the nearest approximation to be seen, at least 
before the fifth century, is the use of the words dormitione(m) accepit, 
"took his sleep," to describe the death of Cresces Sinicerius, a proselyte 
(JIWE ii 491). This use of the sleep metaphor for death can also be seen in 
the epitaph of Peon Geta (JIWE i174), from Sant’ Antioco of uncertain 
date, who heic obdormivit in pace, “fell asleep here, in peace. "7^ Finally, a 
similar description can be seen in a common Christian formula which 


71 Avigad, BS iii p. 236: “The word . . . reflects the anxiety that the tomb might be 
desecrated or that it might be used for secondary burial at some future date.” 

72 JIWE i 70(?), 75, 87, 111; CIJ 1413, 1414. Lifshitz, BS ii p. 145, suggests that this 
form is equivalent to our Greek formula. 

Noy, JIWE i p. 66, observes that the e.e.n.x.a. formula "appears to have died out 
fairly early in the development of the Venosa catacombs.” 

73 Cf. also the positus in [pace] in the epitaph of a (Chrisme) Sabbatiolus (JJJAR 66) 
apparently a formerly Jewish Christian. See chapter 2, p. 34. 

74 This epitaphs also contains the wish for the deceased to "sleep with the just," 
examined in the next section, and the curious statement dormitio eius est memoria eius, 
which Noy, JIWE i p. 234, suggests is a reference to the tomb. 
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appears once among Jewish inscriptions in the fourth-century epitaph of 
Gaudiosa (JIWE i 175): requiebit in pacem, “she fell asleep in peace. "75 It 
may be noticed at this point that despite the apparent similarity between 
these inscriptions and the Greek ¢.¢.y.«.a. inscriptions, two different things 
are described: the perfect tense in these Latin formulae indicates that what 
is in mind is the moment of dying, rather than the continued state of the 
deceased, and therefore, the in pacem refers to a death in peaceful 
circumstances, rather than the peaceful condition of the body or soul after 
death. 

There are three Jewish Latin inscription, however, which seems to refer 
to this latter condition. The epitaph of Bellula (JIWE ii 196), from the 
Monteverde Catacombe of Rome, declares quiecet in pace, "She will rest in 
peace." There is also an image of a menorah between the letters c and e of 
the first word. Here, as in the &.e.5.«.o. inscriptions which have no 
indication of afterlife belief, it is possible that a permanent existence in the 
grave (number 1) is assumed. 

Similar is the epitaph of Victorinus (JAR 20) from Carthage, which has 
the strange formula cesquet in pace et irene perhaps reflecting the 
importance and primacy of the Greek formulae containing eipnvn.’®. This 
combination of Greek and Latin can also be seen in another inscription 
from Carthage (IJJAR 51), clearly a blessing for the deceased: Maxime, in 
pace et ir(e)ne an(i)m(a) u tua. This 1s very similar in meaning to the 
Greek &.5.9.x.o. formula, with the exception of the emphasis on the soul, 
which seems to take the place of the idea of sleep. 

This brings us to the formula in pace, the great majority of which seems 
to occur in third- or fourth-century Carthage in North Africa. The phrase 
most frequently occurs at the end of a short epitaph containing the name of 
the deceased, and sometimes an epithet.7" In light of the longer inscriptions 
incorporating the words in pace, above, it is possible that the remaining in 
pace inscriptions are shortened versions of a similar "here lies" formula, or 
a blessing similar to ¢.¢.y.x.a.78 There is not sufficient evidence, however, 
to determine which of these two possibilities is more likely.7? 


75 In addition, JIWE ii 550 contains the statement quievit in pace. We can consider as 
part of this category the words cum pace in JIWE 145, 183, and 186, in light of the 
requievit cum pace in the albeit non-Jewish JIWE ii 625. 

76 Cf. the v eipyvn in IJJAR 18, also from Carthage, examined below. 

77 IJJAR 35b, 35c, 36b, 36c, 48, 50, 54, 57, 58, 60; JIWE i 170, 171; JIWE ii 7. In 
IJJAR 56, the formula is followed by the age at death. 

78 Cf. the vocative, Constantine, in le Bohec's reconstruction of JAR 48. 

79 However, the third alternative, that these are a rough equivalent of the Diy 
inscriptions, seems to be ruled out. See the discussion of JIWE i 171 above, p. 95. 
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Even closer Latin equivalents to the present formula, of course, are to be 
found; however, they are late (7th-8th cent.), and seem to be translated 
from the Hebrew versions, mentioned above. In the bilingual epitaph of 
Ezechiel from Taranto (JIWE i 121), examined above, for example, the 
wish ona by 019% is translated as sit pfax] sup(er) dormitor[ium] 
[eorum].9 Similarly, the sit pax in requie eius of JIWE i 120, although not 
part of a bilingual inscription, can be assumed to be a rendering of the same 
Hebrew formula.?! 


2.4 Some unusual and noteworthy examples 


Havine delineated the various forms in which the “in peace be your sleep" 
inscriptions appear, as well as possible equivalents, we may now go on to 
examine some occurrences which are especially noteworthy, due to their 
special form or unusual context. 

One possible variant in form, which would not significantly change the 
overall meaning of the formula, is the &v eipnvn kwyıor concluding the 
epitaph of the scribe Iulas (JIWE ii 188). As Noy points out, captor may be 
either an abbrevation for xoígugoug, or perhaps meant to stand for kouujon, 
the future indicative form. If the latter, this would be similar to the Latin 
future quiescet in JIWE ii 196, examined above.®? 

A very interesting variant of the present formula can be seen in the 
epitaph of Julia (JIWE ii 267), from the Vigna Randanini catacomb in 
Rome, which ends with the words £v siphvn koíry aov, “in peace be your 
resting-place."83 This replacement of koiunoıs with xoirn, literally “bed,” 
seems to shift the focus from a general *sleeping" condition of the deceased 
to the concrete idea of the body in the tomb. This, then, may possibly 
indicate the idea of death as a continuing existence in the grave (1). 
Alternatively, or perhaps in conjunction with the above, this variation may 
reflect a concern for the integrity of the grave. 

Perhaps the inscription which best demonstrates the widespread usage 
and therefore susceptibility of the present formula to conventional usage is 
the loculus inscription of Kuros (JIWE ii 286): 

ev ipjvn Kirar Koüpoc. 


80 cf. JIWE i 174, above. 

81 Noy, JIWE i p. 156, points out that this Latin version “is reminiscent of (although 
not equivalent to)” the s.s.ņ.x.œ. inscriptions. 

82 See p. 105. 

83 Observe the similarity with later Hebrew blessings from Venosa, for example, DYW 
1271205 YY, “peace to his resting-place" (JIWE i 111). 
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Here it is evident that the normal ending of the formula, 7 koıunoıc oro, 
has been replaced by the second element of the very common phrase év6áós 
xetrat. As with JIWE ii 375, above, the formula has been transformed from 
a wish into an identification.8* A possible explanation of this unusual form 
may be sought in the Latin inscriptions, in which the equivalent of &v0«&de 
keitat, hic requiescit, can sometimes be found with an additional in pace. 
The fifth-century epitaph of Joses (JIGRE 142) found in Milan, for 
example, begins 07% hic requiescet in pace.95 

There are several epitaphs in which the current formula is accompanied 
by other terms which may have implications for belief in afterlife. In the 
Latin epitaph of Veturia Paula (JIWE ii 577), the transliterated wish “in 
peace be her sleep" is here accompanied by a reference to the tomb as a 
domus aeterna, “eternal home."86 The use of this designation, which is in 
its original context an effective denial of meaningful afterlife, raises the 
possibility that here, the *sleep" mentioned refers to death as a permanent 
state (1), and thus rules out belief in afterlife. One consideration that 
weighs against this, of course, is that the “in peace be her sleep" formula is 
transliterated, possibly indicating conventional usage. It may be argued, on 
the other hand, that the author of this inscription intentionally included this 
albeit common Greek formula because of its adaptability to the idea of the 
"eternal home." 

There are in addition several instances of the present formula in which it 
is clear that the wish was used deliberately and sincerely. In the epitaph of 
Aristeas (BS i 173), the wish, which as we have already seen features the 
name of the deceased in the genitive case, is preceded by evpoipe:, another 
distinctly Jewish funerary term. If this last term is taken to refer to a 
blessed afterlife, as is sometimes argued, then the “in peace be his sleep" 
formula here would have to be taken to refer to either a temporary 
intermediate state (2 or 3) before this final blessed state, or perhaps the 
same blessed state (4). Although conventional usage cannot be ruled out, 
the usage of the two phrases here together, with the mention of the 
deceased in each, makes this possibility less likely here than in most other 
inscriptions. 

Another epitaph in which the wish &.6.5.«.o. seems to have been used 
with careful attention to its meaning is that of 2 year-old Joses 
(JIWE 11 282) from the Vigna Randanini catacomb in Rome. After listing 





84 See p. 101. 
85 Cf. chapter 2, p. 34. 
86 Cf. the treatment of this inscription in chapter 2, p. 21. 
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the name and age of the child followed by the identity of the 
commemorating parents, the epitaph concludes with the request rpocetxoto 
Ev épfjvm T)» Kdpnow avrov, “Please pray for his sleep in peace.” Here, the 
peaceful sleep of the deceased is not just mentioned as a passing wish or 
blessing, but is actively sought through the prayers of others.?? This leads 
one to believe that some kind of desirable postmortem existence is in view 
(2, 3, or 4a). 

While the preceding epitaph is a request to pray for the peaceful sleep of 
the deceased, the epitaph of Justus (JIWE ii 25), perhaps the most moving 
instance of the present formula, is an actual example of this prayer: 

site og, 'lobore rékvov, Edvvaunv oap xpvaéo Heivaı Ocyéuevoc: viv óéonora èv 

&ipcrvn kóugow abroü' 'loborov vimiov àcükpvrov Ev Öikawpari oov: [é]vOdde keine 

'loborog, Er@v 5° pynvay vw, yAvkóg TO rpode<i> dv. 0róborog Tpodsic TÉkVQ 

y^vkvr[á]To. 

If only I who reared (?) you, Justus my child, could place you in a golden coffin. Now, 

Lord, (grant?) his sleep in peace. (Receive?) the infant Justus, incomparable in (the 

keeping of) your ordinance. Here I lie, Justus, aged 4 years 8 months, being dear to my 

foster-father. Theodotus the foster-father for (my) dearest child. 

The extreme sense of loss felt by Theodotus can be seen not only in the 
wish that the coffin was made of gold, but also the use of such epithets as 
"incomparable" and “dearest.” The prayer for Justus to sleep in peace, 
whether xdunow is taken, as here with van der Horst and Noy, as an 
accusative noun, or with Leon, as an infinitive, is probably the most 
innovative and touching expression of this wish we have so far, similar to 
but surpassing in desperation the epitaph of Joses (JIWE ii 282), above.®8 
The first-person address which follows, with the mention of the young age 
of the deceased, is perhaps the point at which the pitiful tone becomes 
excessive. 89 

In addition, this first-person évOdéde keine, “here I lie,” which suggests 
that the deceased is both in the tomb and conscious, provides an uneasy 
tension with the preceding prayer for the deceased to sleep in peace and be 


87 As Noy, JIWE ii p. 244, suggests, this is how JIWE ii 281, which appears to belong 
to the same family, should be interpreted: although here it lacks the verb mpoosúyoro, the 
accusative koinou indicates that this or another similar verb should be understood. 

88 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 54; Noy, JIWEii p.30, points out a similarity with 
Luke 2:29, “usually thought to reflect Jewish prayer." Leon, 392, combines the two 
sentences: "Now, O Lord, (vouchsafe) in thy righteous judgment that Justus, a peerless 
child, may sleep in peace." 

89 It may be asked whether “incomparable in (the keeping of) your ordinance" is really 
applicable to a 4-year-old child; perhaps Leon is right to interpret Óuoudporrt oov as 
modifying the action of the Lord rather than epexegetical of &oöxpırov. For other 
seemingly premature epithets, however, see p. 79, above. 
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received by the Lord.’ One way to reconcile this tension would be to 
understand the granting of sleep in this epitaph as referring to a temporary, 
conscious intermediate state (2), thereby taking seriously the first-person 
address. The other possibility is that the “sleep in peace” refers to death as 
a permanent state (1 or 4). Now this could be taken in the negative sense of 
a conscious existence in the tomb (number 4b); this would not only account 
for the first-person address, but the concern for the “golden coffin” as 
well.?! 

Given the generally pious Jewish context of this epitaph, however, it is 
most likely that the first-person address is purely a literary device, and a 
manes-like existence, does not seem to be in view.?? The wish for sleep in 
peace, then, can refer to death as either a conscious blessed afterlife (4a), 
or just a permanent state of inactivity (1).?? 


2.5 Other, similar formulae 


There are in Jewish inscriptions several other commonly-used phrases 
which are similar to the present salutation, and may be related to it in 
varying degrees. The most obvious and frequently-occuring of these are the 
various forms of the wish that the deceased sleep with the just, for example, 
“in peace be your sleep with the just," which appears to be a simple 
extension. of the formula under consideration. These inscriptions are 
examined in the next section. 

Very similar in appearance to the present formula is the shorter &v 
eipnvn, clearly occurring without any following text eleven times in Rome, 
and once in Pola.?^ One especially interesting example is the epitaph of 





90 The combination of the e.e.n.«.«. formula and the statement “I lie here" can also be 
seen in the epitaph of Claudius (JIWE ii 488); cf. chapter 2, p. 34. 

91 It is possible that this mention of the “golden coffin” is along the same lines as the 
theme of the tomb as consolation. Lattimore, 228, cites EG 204, lines 15-17: roro 
ca0ópocvoc yepas "Ardidı Tat TAUKAGITWL oùk oov, o008 &per&c GELOV, AAN EHEuav 
prepay eis oàvo depwvunov, “It is no just reward for the character of Atthis the much- 
lamented, nor what her virtue deserves, yet we have set up a monument to bear her name 
forever." Cf. the examination of the theme of “memory,” chapter 5, p. 128. 

92 Delling, “Speranda Futura” 523, comes to similar conclusions, but understands the 
èv dixoumpari as a reference to the righteousness of God, the appeal to which indicates an 
expectation of protection from him. 

93 Another possibility, considered and rejected by Delling, “Speranda Futura" 523, is a 
wish for protection against grave violation. This would account for the mention of the 
*golden coffin," as well as the prayer for God to grant peace. 

9^ JIWE i 95; ii 19, 97, 98, 110, 433, 500, 501, 507, 513, 579. The two words also 
occur, but with illegible traces of immediately following text, in JIWE i1 57, 215, 216, 
362, 382, 503. Likewise, with traces of immediately preceding text, in JIWE ii 298, 435. 
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Cerdon (JIWE ii 513, 3rd-4th cent.), which begins with the designation 
“house of peace" and ends with the ¿v eioyvn formula. In view of the fact 
that the “house,” as argued above, probably refers to the tomb, it seems 
natural to take this instance of the formula also as emphasizing the peaceful 
state of the deceased in the tomb.?5 

A number of considerations make it probable that the words èv eipnvn 
are generally used as an abbreviated form of the full e.e.n.x.a. formula. 
First, it occurs in the same circumstances as the full formula, normally as 
the conclusion of the epitaph. For example, the sequence “here lies . . . in 
peace," very common with the longer formula, accounts for five of the 
occurrences of the èv eionvn formula.” Also significant is the use of this 
formula in the otherwise Latin epitaph of Benedicta (JIWE ii 97), since the 
unusual combination of Greek and Latin is also the case with many 
g.g.ņn.k.œ. inscriptions. Finally, the fact that in Rome, this shorter formula 
occurs only in the Monteverde and Torlonia catacombs can be seen to be 
explained as resulting from local imitation of one variant use of the 
common e.&.n.K.a. formula. 

One occurrence of the shorter formula which may be a counterexample 
to the preceding conclusion is the trilingual epitaph of Mellasa (JIWE i 183) 
found in Tortosa. Here, as mentioned in the examination of DYW, the 
words £v eipyvn seem to be used as equivalent to the Hebrew DPW and the 
Latin cum pace.?* However, it was also observed there that there does not 
seem to be any significant relationship as to form or origin between the 
2.2.7... and Ow formulae. Moreover, it must be remembered that often 
in bilinguals and trilinguals of this kind, the different texts are not 
necessarily intended to be exact translations, but a similar construction of 
roughly equivalent formulae. This inscription, then, is probably best 
regarded as an exception to normal usage, perhaps to be explained from its 
relatively late fifth- or sixth-century (or later) dating. Another exception, on 
the other hand, also mentioned in the section on DYW, is the bilingual 
inscription from Carthage (IJJAR 18). Here the Greek "Avrıavög èv eipnvn 
seems to be intended to translate D172 YPI fairly literally, and therefore 
cannot be an abbreviation of the e.e.n.x.a. formula.?? 


95 See also the treatment of this inscription in relation the the theme *eternal home" in 
chapter 2, p. 28. 

96 Also Noy, JIWE i p. 130. 

97 JIWE ii 19, 98, 110, 500, 579. 

98 See p. 95, above. 

99 Cf. the only other instance of the Hebrew D'?U3, in the epitaph of Sigismund 
(JIWE ii 550). For the instances where DPW is translated by plain sipńvn, see above, 
p. 91. 
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2.6 Conclusions 


We are now in a position to formulate some conclusions concerning the 
&.e.n.K.a. blessing. As already mentioned in the beginning of the section, 
this formula seems to have been the most numerous of the distinctively 
Jewish funerary phrases used in the period under consideration, used in 
Rome, elsewhere in Italy, and Beth She‘arim from the third through fifth 
centuries.!9? In addition, we have seen that it is relatively homogeneous, 
and does not seem to have a true equivalent in Hebrew or Latin. 

In light of the frequency of this formula, one can reasonably expect a 
certain amount of conventional usage.!?! Some of the more obvious 
examples which we have seen include JIWE ii 286 and 375, where the 
present formula is used in place of the usual “here lies" pronouncement, 
and also the more severe misspellings and transliterations. Perfunctory 
usage also seems to be indicated where the final pronoun is missing. 
Moreover, even when there is a correctly inflected pronoun at the 
conclusion, a sincere usage is not guaranteed, since, as the consistent and 
even distribution of the possible variations seem to indicate, the formula 
was probably imitated with the final pronoun understood as variable. 

We have seen, however, that there are other indications that the wish 1s 
earnestly expressed. The replacement of the final pronoun by the name of 
the deceased seems to be a rare and touching modification. So, we have 
seen the reverential “in peace be the sleep of the Holy Aristeas” 
(BS ii 173), next to the wish ebpoípet. In addition, the request to pray for 
this peaceful sleep in the epitaph of Joses (JIWE ii 282) is eclipsed in 
emotion only by the actual prayer to this effect in the epitaph of Justus 
(JIWE ii 25). In these examples, the sincerity with which the wish is 
expressed seems to indicate that a blissful afterlife (4a), or at least a 
temporary state of comfort and rest prior to such an afterlife (2 or 3), may 
be meant. 

The alternative, of course, suggested by Delling's observation that the 
present formula sounds similar to non-Jewish conceptions, is the 
expectation of some kind of continued existence in the grave.!% We have 
already seen the Latin transliteration of the present formula used together 
with domus aeternus in the epitaph of Veturia Paula (JIWE ii 577), and to 
similar effect, the use of xoírg in place of kouunoıs in JIWE ii 267. In 





100 Cf. Noy, JIWE i pp. 65-66. 

101 Cf., e.g., Delling, *Speranda Futura” 522: “Für die Mehrzahl der Fälle ist mit der 
Möglichkeit zu rechnen, daß er mechanisch eingefügt ist." 

102 Delling, “Speranda Futura” 523. 
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addition, there are such ominous designations for the grave as “resting 
place of Yudan son of Levi forever” (BS iii 5, 6). Admittedly, these and 
similar inscriptions may be attributed to some extent to a concern for the 
integrity of the grave. But this explanation does not seem to account for all 
the evidence, and moreover, it must be asked, What was the reason for this 
concern? In view of the general background of the funerary idea of sleep in 
both Jewish and non-Jewish literature and inscriptions, it seems that the 
darker conceptions of continuous existence in the grave cannot be ruled out. 

The vast majority of the occurrences of the ¢.¢.y.x.@. formula, however, 
contain no additional indication of their meaning or even general alignment 
in the choice between a positive belief in a blessed afterlife and eternal rest 
in the grave. Rather, the formula is most often accompanied by a form of 
the *here lies" formula, and perhaps mention of the deceased's age and 
relatives. For example, JIWE 11 479 declares: 

Here lies Julia R . . . In peace her sleep. 
The immediate image brought to mind by the combination of the two 
formulae is that of the deceased in a peaceful condition in the tomb; any 
more advanced ideas of afterlife would have to be the product of a 
transposition, in this case unwarranted, of the idea of peace into some 
specific conception of afterlife. Therefore we can only conclude that the 
main concern of the e.e.n.«.«. inscriptions, in and of themselves, is the 
idea that death brings one rest from the labours of life. This is, strictly 
speaking, compatible with both a belief in a blessed afterlife, and an 
unending rest in the grave, examples of both of which we have seen 
above.!03 In terms of the sleep metaphor introduced at the beginning of this 
section, it may be said that although the themes of inactivity and 
temporariness do seem to appear in certain instances, in the vast majority of 
the occurrences of the formula, the metaphor is based on the similarity of 
appearance between death and sleep (5). 


3. peTa TÕV Ów£ov T) Koipnotcs avTod 


We have seen above that the phrase ¢.¢.7.x.a. is normally a neutral wish 
for the well-being of the deceased, which may take on special significance 
in some contexts. In comparison, the related but more specific wish perà 
TOv doiwv/dixéwy 7 Kkolumoıs avro), “with the holy/just be his sleep,” 
appears from the outset to envision a specific Jewish expectation of blesssed 





103 Cf. the similar situation with the 0.0.a. inscriptions, chapter 3. 
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afterlife. So, it was argued by Frey early on that this is a wish for the 
deceased to enjoy eternal life with the patriarchs, often depicted in the 
Jewish literature of the time as being in their bosom or sometimes as the 
scene of a banquet.!% This would correspond to possibility (4a) in the 
scheme outlined in the examination of 2.e.n.x.@.105 Alternatively, it is 
pointed out that the öıkaioı are the deceased, raising the possibility of some 
kind of intermediate state (2 and 3).!06 This is further demonstrated by at 
least three occurrences from Beth She‘arim in which the term öotoc refers 
to the deceased person: the epitaph of “the pious Aristeas” (BS ii 173), that 
of Sara (BS ii 158), and Karteria (BS ii 183).! It is not necessary, 
however, to decide between the two alternatives, since, as is demonstrated 
by Puech, both interpretations are supported by a whole range of passages 
in Jewish literature.!08 This is only natural, since, on the one hand, the 
patriarchs are naturally a subset of the general category of the righteous 
deceased, and on the other hand, the righteous dead are often conceived of 
as in the company of the patriarchs. So, it seems that on both literary and 
inscriptional grounds, both 8ucoíog and ógíoç can be seen to refer to a 
collective conception of the dead, which includes the patriarchs. 19° 

An entirely different possibility, however, is suggested by Kant's 
statement that these inscriptions "make reference to persons who are pious 





104 Frey, CIJ i pp. cxxxiv-cxxxv. Cf. especially p. cxxxv: “Mais quels sont ces justes 
ou ces saints? . . . Ce sont en tout premier lieu les patriarches Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, ces 
amis de Dieu qui, méme aprés leur mort, continuent à jouir de son intimité." He cites from 
the Testament of Abraham; Luke 16:22; Matt 8:11. This interpretation is followed by 
Delling, “Speranda Futura" 523, and van der Horst, Epitaphs, 117, who supplies 
additional references in Jewish literature. 

105 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 117, points out that to apply to this conception of afterlife, 
the term “‘sleep’ has to be interpreted in a very ‘non-sleepy’ sense." 

106 Noy, JIWE i p. 208, refers to the LXX Proverbs, also appeals to Wis 3:1, “But the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God." Also cf. Pss. Sol. 12:8(6); 14:2(3); 14:6(9- 
10) on the “holy” who will inherit promises and have everlasting life, pointed out by 
Horbury, JIGRE pp. 73-74. 

107 Cf. also the marepss Gow of BSii 194, in the section on 6.o.o., chapter 3, 
p. 59. 

108 Puech, Croyance 185; he cites 4 Macc 7:19; 13:17; 18:3; T. Ab. A4; A20; B4; 
L.A.B. 33:5; Luke 16:22; Matt 8:11; Ps 17:49; 73. 

Delling, “Speranda Futura" 523, sees “die Möglichkeit eines bevorzugten Loses für 
den Juden unmittelbar nach dem Tode." 

109 So, in addition to arguing for a reference to the righteous dead, as seen above, Noy 
acknowledges that both oi dato. (JIWE ii p. 47) and oi öuxaioı (JIWE i p. 174) may refer to 
the bibilical patriarchs. Delling, *Speranda Futura" 523, interprets both óoíog and óuaíog 
as referring to pious Jews, who are accepted into Abraham's bosom. 
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and just as among those occupying the world of the dead.”!!9 Although his 
actual interpretation of these and the ¢.¢.y.x.a. inscriptions favors an 
intermediate state as above,!!! his mention of the underworld 1s a reminder 
of the original permanent conception of which the idea of a temporary state 
is a necessary revision in view of newer expectations. Similarly, it is noted 
in passing by Delling that the present formula sounds similar to non-Jewish 
conceptions of the fate of the deceased.!!2 It may be asked, then, whether at 
least some of these wishes for “sleep with the just" are actually used with 
the older ideas of continued existence in the grave or underworld in mind, 
without any expectation of a subsequent change (1 or 4b). 


3.1 The Greek inscriptions 


Like the &.6.93.x.o.. inscriptions, the present formula seems to have been 
limited, on the whole, to third- and fourth-century Rome, and used 
primarily in Greek. Now among the Greek occurrences of the wish in 
Rome, there is a division, apparently by catacomb, in the choice of word 
used as the object of the preposition perà: while the epitaphs from the 
Monteverde and Torlonia catacombs use ooíov, those from the Vigna 
Randanini, Via Casilina, and Vigna Cimarra catacombs have óuécov. Of 
course, this consistency within each catacomb or group of catacombs is not 
unexpected, given the opportunity afforded by the catacomb setting for 
influence and even imitation. 

What is interesting, however, is that, independent of this first 
distinction, the wish appears in at least three distinct forms. The first of 
these can be seen in the epitaph of Sophronius (JIWE ii 463) from the 
Torlonia catacomb: &v eipn[vn 9 kotunlolıs] aurod perà Tov Ooiwv. Here, 
as in an identical Torlonia inscription (JIWE ii 465) the name on which 
does not survive, it seems almost as if the words pera r@v otaw have 
simply been appended to the end of the normal ¢.¢.7.«.a. formula. This 
simplicity suggestes that here may be one of the earliest indications of a 
narrowing of the widespread formula to express a more specific hope. !!3 

An example of the second and most common form of presentation is the 
Monteverde epitaph of Jacob (JIWE ii 50): perà Trav ooíov Ñ) k< ú> punog 
vrıod. Here, the errors in spelling lessen somewhat, but do not exclude, the 





110 Kant, 704. 

111 Kant, 704, n. 217: “Such inscriptions are speaking not yet of resurrected or eternal 
life, but of that sleep which precedes it in the grave." 

112 Delling, *Speranda Futura” 523. 

113 An alternative explanation, of course, is that the last three words were simply 
copied from an epitaph with one of the other forms, for example, JIWE ii 50, below. 
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possibility of a sincere expression of hope. As to the form, it seems that the 
usual v eipnvn at the beginning of the ¢.¢.4.x.a. wish has been replaced 
with the words perà rà óotcv. The resulting absence of the idea of peace is 
a more radical transformation than the form above. Unlike the $.5.9.«.o. 
inscriptions, it is not a general wish for rest and quiet, but rather offers a 
positive, specific description of the hoped-for existence after death. 

This same form also occurs three times with óuécv instead of óoíov: 
twice in the Vigna Randanini catacomb (JIWE ii 235, 342), and once in the 
Via Casilina catacomb (JIWE ii 533). The first of these, in the epitaph of 
Eutychianus, an archon, is preceded by the exhortation svyixt, “be of good 
spirit." Now it may be assumed that if, as with the 0.0.0. inscriptions, this 
imperative is used as consolation in the face of death, then the basis for this 
consolation, obviously our present formula, must be a glorious afterlife. 
Against a hasty conclusion in this direction, however, it must be noted that 
a glorious afterlife is not the only thing that can serve as consolation: if an 
advanced conception of afterlife is not presupposed, then it is reasonable to 
contend that even the prospect of permanent peace in death, in some sense 
together with one's ancestors, can serve as consolation. 

No less remarkable is the other occurrence of óuéov in this form, the 
epitaph of Zoticus (JIWE ii 342), also an archon: 

Zwrwc &pxwv év0ó6s Keine, KAAS Bewoooc, má|[vr]ev BliAlos kai yrworög ... &vópi 

&iupholrw ` perl rv dtxaiwy Ù kofunoíc oov. 

I, Zoticus, archon, lie here, having lived a good life, friend of all and known to all . . . 

for her husband, always remembered. Your sleep with the just. 


As was seen among the s.e.ņ.k.œ. inscriptions, the genitive personal 
pronoun at the end of the formula is here in the second person, presumably 
addressed, as is indicated by the words “for her husband," by the 
deceased's wife. Much more significant, however, is the tension between 
the deceased's first-person statement “I lie here," and the concluding wish 
for him to “sleep with the just. "!!5 This tension, it may be observed, arises 
both from the fact of Zoticus's speaking, in conflict with the image of 
sleep, and, more importantly, from his self-admitted location in the grave, 
in conflict with the wish that he be "with the holy ones." Certainly the 
belief in an intermediate state cannot apply here. Also, although it is 
possible that the sleep formula here may refer to a gloomy, continued 
existence in the grave (number 1 or 4b) compatible with such a first-person 





114 A satisfaction with life is also expressed in the epitaph of Abramos, JIGRE 39; cf. 
Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 22-24, 35. 
115 Cf, a similar situation in the epitaph of Joses (JIWE ii 25), above, p. 108. 
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address, this seems unlikely in view of the sheer dissonance resulting from 
such a combination of metaphors. 

The third occurrence of öıxewv in this form (JIWE ii 533), from the Via 
Casilina catacomb, is notable in that the text of this formula is written on 
the borders of the epitaph: first down the left side, then down the right, and 
finally across the bottom. The deceased, whose name does not survive, was 
an archon. Perhaps this supports the interpretation of the present formula as 
a blessed afterlife, appropriate to especially deserving members or leaders 
of the community. 

A third form of the wish for the deceased to “sleep with the just" 
appears in the epitaph of 55 year-old Petronia (JIWE ii 329), from the 
Randanini catacomb: kaħðç koX t2» pod u «X £» rà Tov dixéwv. As with the 
epitaph of Zoticus (JIWE ii 342), above, the wish is addressed to the 
deceased.!!ó The use of the imperative, however, makes this form much 
more direct and efficient than the preceding forms, even with the additional 
element xo^Gc, which has the same function as the initial &v sipńvn in the 
first form, seen in the epitaph of Sophronius (JIWE ii 463), above. In 
addition to another occurrence of the same formula on an anonymous 
epitaph (JIWE ii 406) from the Vigna Cimarra hypogeum, a slightly shorter 
form, with doiw» instead of öırewv, can be seen in Noy's reconstruction of 
the conclusion of the epitaph of Veriana (JIWE ii 481), from the Torlonia 
catacomb: «[oıuod pera] rv ootcov. 

Finally, it seems that a form of the wish "sleep with the just" similar to 
the preceding must have been the context of the rà» édixaiwy which 
concludes a fragmentary epitaph of a vopopaðńç, "student of the law,” 
from the Randanini catacomb (JIWE ii 270).!!7 It does not seem to have 
been identical, however, since the last two words are preceded, from night 
to left, by drawings of a menorah, scroll, and bull, and then traces of the 
letter which cannot be an A, required for pera.!18 

There remains to be examined one other Greek inscription which recalls 
the present wish to “sleep with the just.” Near the end of the metrical 
epitaph of Arsinoe (JIGRE 33, 2nd cent. B.C.-2nd cent. A.D.) from 
Egypt, the deceased informs the reader “Now this grave hides in its bosom 
my chastely-nurtured body, but my soul has flown to the holy ones." The 





116 Cf. also the kaAüc Bedouc in the former. 

117 Noy, JIWE ii p. 236, is less specific, saying that the last lines “probably contain the 
end of a ‘sleep’ formula." 

118 Frey, and later Noy, propose that the letter is N, with the former further suggesting 
that mávræwv is indicated. An examination of Frey's photograph, however, seems to 
indicate that the inscription may not be a letter at all, but a part of a drawing. 
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style and structure of this statement, of course, is very different from all the 
other examples of the wish examined so far. As these aspects of the 
inscription are examined in a separate section on specific descriptions of 
afterlife, let it suffice here to note that the öotoı, “holy ones," mentioned 
here most likely refer to the same conception of the righteous dead seen in 
the present “sleep in peace with the just formula,” and as Horbury 
suggests, "Jews might hear distinctive overtones" in this line.!!? 


3.2 The Latin inscriptions 


As with the e.e.n.«.a. inscriptions, the wish for the deceased to “sleep with 
the just" does not seem to have been used very much in Latin translation. 
There is one basic form, which begins with dormitio tua or dormitio eius, 
and is followed by a prepositional phrase equivalent to “with the just. "120 

Perhaps the most straightforward rendering of the formula from the 
Greek can be seen in the epitaph of Peon Geta from Sant' Antioco 
(JIWE i 174, 4th-5th cent.): dormitio eius cum iustis. We have already seen 
above, in examining the &.5.9.«.o. formula, that the metaphor of sleep is 
also used in this epitaph to refer to the death of the old man. In addition, 
the sleep metaphor seems to be used in still another way in dormitio eius est 
memoria eius, apparently to refer to the tomb.!?! It is not surprising, then, 
that the epitaph concludes with a severe appeal to the vengeance of God 
against anyone who would disturb the burial. This conclusion highlights the 
paramount concern of the epitaph: undisturbed peace for the deceased. 
Rather than merely warning against grave violation, then, this epitaph may 
indicate some residual conceptions of continued existence in the grave 
(number 1 or 4b). 

A second Latin equivalent, dormitio tua inter dicaeis, occurs in the 
epitaph of Alexander (JIWE ii 343), apparently a sausage-maker, from the 
Randanini catacomb. The possibility of conventional usage in this case is 
indicated by the last word, which seems to have been transliterated from the 
Greek dıxewv, and then inflected as a Latin word. As Noy points out, the 
source of this imitation may well have been the epitaph of Zoticus 
(JIWE ii 342) examined above, with which the present inscription has much 





11? JIGRE pp. 73-74. This inscription is examined in chapter 6, p. 154. 

120 It is interesting that this dormitio tua, the most natural translation of ù Kowpijo.c 
aurod, does not seem to occur in any Latin forms of the e.¢.y.«.q. formula. But cf. 
JIWE ii 207, below. 

121 Noy, JIWE i p. 234, points out the similarity between this and the sit pax super 
dormitorium eorum in JIWE 1 121. See also the discussion of this epitaph in the section on 
the theme of memory, chapter 5, p. 130, below. 
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in common, including the epithet “friend of all.”!22 One the other hand, it 
may be that the author felt that no Latin word could adequately translate the 
full meaning of the Greek word as used by Jews. 

In addition to these, there are three epitaphs from the Randanini 
catacomb which appear to feature the wish dormitio tua in bonis/bono, 
“your sleep among the good.” Now it has been suggested by van der Horst 
that although the wish for a postmortem existence with “good” people is 
one possibility, the term in bonis “may also be neuter, ‘in good things’, i.e. 
in happiness, bliss.”!23 Against this, however, is the weight of all the other 
forms of this wish, both in Latin and Greek. Also, the word bonus is also 
used of persons in phrases such as anima bona (JIWE ii 343) and kofovyeı 
Bova (i.e. coiugi bonae, JIWE ii 328).124 

Of the three occurrences of “your sleep [be] among the good,” only that 
of the Jewess Marcia Bona (JIWE ii 233) can certainly be said to end in in 
bonis. The conclusion of the epitaph of Appidia Lea (JIWE ii 377), ae, 
Lea, dormitio tua in b[onis?], is illegible after the initial letter b, so that 
either in bonis or in bono can be restored. It may be recalled from the 
examination of the theme of mourning that the use of "alas" here, in 
addition to the name in the vocative, indicates a sincere and heartfelt sense 
of loss on the part of the commemorators.!25 The third and final epitaph in 
this group belongs to Eparchia (JIWE ii 207): 

hic posita Eparchia theosebes que [v]ixit annos LV d(ies) VI. dormitio tua in bono(?) 
Although the last word is restored here on the basis of a recorded sighting 
of it on a separate fragment, it is not quite certain, as Noy points out, that 
this, and not bonis or even pace, is the correct reading.!?6 The designation 
theosebes, *godfearer," also presents difficulties: on the one hand, the use 
of the unusual phrase Aic posita seems to favor the interpretation 
“sympathizer.”127 On the other hand, it would be strange for a non-Jew, as 
Noy points out, no matter how sympathetic, to be buried in a Jewish 
catacomb, and even be the recipient of such a wish as “your sleep [be] 


122 Noy, JIWE ii p. 290. 

123 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 117. Frey, CIJ i p. cxxiii, argues that these occurrences of 
in bonis and also the v &yaðoîç in CIJ 168a are an eschatologisation of such blessings as 
are found in e.g., Ps 25:13; 65:4; 84:12. 

124 Noy, JIWE ii p. 186, points out that in bono also occurs in Christian epitaphs. 

125 See chapter 3, p. 85, above. 

126 ft may be noted that a reading of pace would result in the perfect translation of the 
£.£.9.K.a. formula. 

127 Cf. the word quostituta in the epitaph of Veturia Paula, a proselyte (JIWE ii 577), 
examined in chapter 2, p. 25. 
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among the g00d.!28 It is clear, however, that if the Eparchia of this epitaph 
is indeed a “sympathizer” of Judaism and not an actual Jew, then the 
meaning of the concluding wish would need to be such that it could be 
accepted, without difficulty, by non-Jews. The alternative, of course, is a 
conventional usage. 

It is interesting to notice, in looking back at the last three epitaphs, that 
the deceased in all three are women. This is not likely to be significant, 
however, since other forms of the wish do appear on the epitaphs of 
women. One notable example of this, which we have already see above, is 
that of Petronia (JIWE ii 239). 

There is one other Latin phrase which seems to express the same idea of 
*sleep with the just," but unlike any that we have hiterto examined. It is in 
the epitaph of Isidora (JIWE i 187), from Spain, dated fourth century or 
later: 

Pauset anima eius in pace cum omne Israel 
As Noy points out, the basic structure is very similar to the Christian 
pausat in pace.?? The mention of Israel, on the other hand, is an 
unmistakable sign of Jewishness, and in the context of the wish for 
“peace,” is reminiscent of the YR’ ^y DW, encounterd several times on 
the examination of the DYW blessing, above. The transition to this form 
from the “just” or “holy” of the other inscriptions examined here may 
perhaps reflect the kind of development in eschatologcal belief which may 
be seen, for example, in the rabbinic statement “all Israel has a share in the 
world to come." In light of this development, as well as the possibly late 
date of this inscription, it must be acknowledged that this formula does not 
contribute significantly to the interpretation of the other inscriptions 
presently under examination. One notable feature, however, is the example 
it presents of the appearance in inscriptions of eschatological concepts 
normally found in literature. 


128 Cf, Noy, JIWE ii p. 186 for a summary of positions on this occurrence of the word. 

129 Noy, JIWE i p. 261, cites ILCV iii, p. 377. On the other hand, the basic elements of 
this formula, “rest in peace with x," seem to correspond exactly with those of the first 
form we have examined: £v sipńvn 7 Kolunoıg avro? uerà Tor doiwy (JIWE ii 463). 

The use of anima to refer to the deceased, also common in Christian inscriptions, has 
already been seen in JIWE ii 343, above. 
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3.3 Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions 


The epitaph of Glyka (JIWE i 134, 3rd-4th cent.), from Otranto, concludes 
with the wish D’P?73 oy 0330, "Their rest with the just." Now the first 
word was originally read by Frey as DPW, resulting in “in peace with the 
just."!30 This is unlikely, however, since we have found no other Jewish 
formula of this kind which does not contain the element of sleep or rest. 
Moreover, the formula shows a close resemblance to the Latin form 
dormitio eius cum iustis (JIWE i 174), examined above. 

There is also a similar formula in Aramaic, from a non-funerary context. 
In a synagogue inscription from Chorazin commemorating the generosity of 
a certain Judan (CIJ 981), it is declared nps OY pow n» "m, “May he 
have a share with the just." This eschatological blessing seems to be a 
definite reference to a belief in some kind of blissful afterlife (4a). This is 
further demonstrated by the use of the word p21n, “share” or “place,” 
which recalls, as does JIWE i 187, above, the rabbinic statement “all Israel 
has a share in the world to come. "13! 

Looking back over the two preceding inscriptions, it seems that their use 
of the term D°P°T% has an interesting background, probably similar to many 
other Hebrew terms. Although in literature this Hebrew term, originating in 
the OT, was the basis for the later Greek and Latin equivalents, the reverse 
seems to have been true in terms of the Jewish inscriptions: the Hebrew and 
Aramaic inscriptions examined here seem to have been influenced by earlier 
Greek and Latin formulae using, for example, öıxewv and iustis, which 
themselves are probably influenced by Greek Jewish literature. 132 


3.4 Conclusion 


We may now summarize our examination of this formula. To begin with, 
consideration of the major forms of the “your sleep with the just” formula 
with regard to their specific location in Rome seems to indicate that the 
variation between the words ooíog and ówéocv is most likely due to local 
preference, and the fact that the same forms occur with both words supports 
the assumption made at the outset, that óoíog and óuéwr are synonymous. 
Also, as with the e.&.n.x.«. formula, there is the possibility of the use of 
the present wish without an understanding and sincere belief in its contents. 


130 Frey, CHJ i p. 450. Cf. the nov in JIWE ii 550, p. 92, above. 

13! Cf, the examination of eüpoípet, chapter 5, pp. 122 ff. 

132 Cf., e.g., Noy's explanation, JIWE i p. 208, of the term öıx&wv with reference to 
Greek Jewish literature. 

Mention may also be made of BS iii 15, which is reconstructed as [D’P?727 Oy INTAY, 
*May their resurrection be [with the righteous]." See chapter 6, p. 169. 
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This may be the case, for example, in the apparent lack of attention to 
meaning in the conflicting imagery of the epitaph of Zoticus (JIWE ii 342), 
the transliteration dicaeis in that of Alexander (JIWE ii 343), and the use of 
the formula by Eparchia (JIWE ii 207), who may not be a Jew. 

On the other hand, the present formula is far less numerous than the 
e.e.n.k.œ. inscriptions, increasing the chances of a deliberate usage. This 
has been seen to be likely, to take one example, in the refreshingly direct 
imperative form (JIWE ii 329, 406, and 481). Additional support may be 
provided by the occurrence of archons (JIWE ii 235, 342, 533) and other 
special title-holders (e.g. vopopaðýç, JIWE ii 270), as well as those of 
relatively old age, among those honored by the wish.133 

Indeed, it seems that with the exception of the more obvious indications 
of conventional usage, there is nothing to prevent the occurrences of the 
present formula examined here from being seen as a desirable, postmortem 
existence with the righteous dead, possibly including the patriarchs (2, 3, or 
4a). This becomes even more clear in the later inscriptions, for example the 
use of “with all Israel" (JIWE i 187), which present elements which closely 
resemble themes 1n literature. 

Ali this, however, does not completely rule out the possibility of a more 
primitive conception of afterlife in some inscriptions. The first-person 
address from the tomb by Zoticus (JIWE ii 342), it was seen, may imply a 
conception of continued existence in the grave. The same thing can be said 
of the epitaph of Peon Geta (JIWE i174), with its prevailing theme of 
undisturbed sleep. In the light of these examples, it is difficult to be as 
confident as van der Horst in his survey of the present formula: "The desire 
to sleep in peace among the holy or righteous ones is certainly more than a 
wish to be as a dead person in the same place as the patriarchs are. "!3* 





133 Cf., e.g., age at death of 55 (JIWE ii 207, 329) and 80 (JIWE ii 406), and the 
designation senex, “old man," applied to Peon Geta (JIWE 1 174). 
134 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 117. 
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General Indications of Belief 
in Real, Upward Afterlife 


We can now turn to an examination of upward conceptions of afterlife. 
Reserving more specific indications for chapter 6, here, we are concerned 
with general blessings and themes which declare, assume, or imply some 
kind of desireable postmortem existence. We begin with the blessing 
eluolpeı, and go on to examine the themes of memory and blessing 
(eùħoyia). Brief descriptions of some remaining themes are given in the 
final section. 


1. evpoiper 


Already in the examination of the phrase 0.0.0. in chapter 3, we have 
encountered another wish addressed to the deceased which may pertain to 
afterlife belief: evpoipe:, “may your lot be good.” Occuring eighteen times 
in the imperative and twice as the adjective evuupog,! this third- through 
fourth-century salutation is the one most frequently used at Beth She‘arim, 
and moreover, occurs elsewhere only in two Christian inscriptions. 

In light of this, it was Lieberman who first pointed out that the word is 
the equivalent of the Hebrew 210 p?n used in most cases to mean “good 
virtues” or “good endowments,” including wealth.? Lifshitz, however, 
argues that the euuoipeı blessings refer not to this general meaning of pon 
110, but to the specific wish that the deceased will “have a part in the next 
world,” as in the Mishnaic dictum, “All Israel will have a share in the 
world to come.”3 This, it is argued, is evident not only in similar Christian 
inscriptions, but also in the contrast with the threat of loss of this eternal 


l Imperative: BS ii 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 26, 27, 33, 52, 56, 57, 69, 129, 130, 171, 173, 
187; adjective: BS ii 13, 124. 

2 Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 
1942) 72-74. 

3 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 3; see also his “La Vie de l'au-delà dans les Conceptions Juives. 
Inscriptions Grecques de Beth-She‘arim,” RB 68 (1961) 403; m. Sanh. 11. 
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life, uépog eig rov [Bior] &örıo[v], in one of the svmoipec inscriptions 
(BS ii 120). The term evpoiper, then, “expresses a definite belief in eternal 
life" and “its tenor is similar to that of" the 0.0.0. inscriptions.* 

Now this is a tempting conclusion, given the funerary context of the 
inscription, and it has been accepted by a number of scholars, with some 
conditions. However, it must be objected firstly that there is no compelling 
reason to choose the specifically eschatological meaning over the general 
sense of *good endowments." On the contrary, only the latter can be 
justified when it is remembered that the comparison with rabbinic literature 
depends on the verbal correspondence between eünoipsı and 211 PP, not 
just pn. 

Moreover, the most common use of the words beginning with evpop- 
seems to be, as a search of the PGL shows, something like “happily given, 
endowed." In addition to the citations provided by Lieberman, it appears 
most often in Philo (22 times) in substantive form, in association with 
púoiç, to refer to a person's natural endowments, which, either by 
themselves, or complemented by training and effort, will lead to a good 
life.$ This agreement of rabbinic and Greek literary usage, then, must be 
taken as strong evidence for a general meaning of svpoipe:, described by 
Lieberman as “a man's happy lot, both materially and spiritually. ”7 


1.1 The adjectival form 


Now it seems that this meaning can be applied in a straightforward manner 
to the two instances of the adjectival form, sýporpoç, at Beth She‘arim. 
BS ii 13 has the name 'IovALavov l'euéNNov over the entrance to Hall E of 
Catacomb 1, with the word eüuupog in smaller, and possibly later, letters 
underneath.5 Although Lifshitz gives the translation “Julianus Gemellus, 
may your share be good," it is more likely to mean “[Burial hall] of 
Julianus Gemellus, well endowed by God.”? If the last word was indeed 
added later by a different hand, then perhaps we should read "[Burial hall] 


^ Lifshitz, BS ii, p. 2; cf. also Kant, 680 n. 53; Nagakubo, 161-163. 

5 E.g. van der Horst, 120, argues that “we may regard all eiuoípet inscriptions of Beth 
She'arim as testimonies of belief in a life in the world to come, albeit of unspecified 
nature.” 

6 Cf., e.g., Quod Deus sit immutabilis 93, De Posteritate Caini 71; De sobrietate 38; 
also, e.g., Lucian, Eunuchus 8. 

7 Lieberman, Greek 72-74. 

8 BS ii p. 8. 

? He explicitly states in BSii p. 224 that the phrase "also expresses the wish and 
assurance that the deceased will merit happiness in the next world and does not refer to the 
moral quality or the virtue of the dead." 
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of the blessed Julianus Gemellus” to reflect the conventionalization, that is, 
the loss even of the simple meaning “well endowed,” of this epithet. 

The conventional use of sünorpog seems to have been more 
commonplace when the 'I@öıs of BS ii 124 was buried: here the first line 
can be translated simply as “Blessed Iadis.” In light of these two examples, 
it seems that the epithet “blessed” was used conventionally even before the 
shift from sýporpoç to uaxdpıog, if indeed it did shift as Lifshitz asserts.!0 
This seems to be confirmed in Christian usage, as can be seen in 
Deissmann's conclusion that the word was an “epithet of deceased persons 
in early Christian inscriptions from Egypt. "!! 

This meaning of stpoipoc, describing the blessed, this-worldly life of the 
deceased, seems to explain best the non-Jewish occurrences of the word. 
P.Oxy. 115 (2nd cent.), for example, a letter of consolation, speaks of 
weeping over the “blessed one,” rau evnoipwı.1? As Deissmann points out, 
the presence of the article, as well as the parallel use of rob uaxapiov in a 
model letter, make it beyond doubt that the word is not a personal name, 
but an adjective.!? The term also appears in connection with death several 
times in Greek literature: Appianus describes as having the "happier lot" 
those killed first by Hannonos, evporpörepov &roðvýokovraç, and 
similarly, Josephus mentions that King Asa "died in a happy state," 
evpoipwag Amedavs.!* In addition, there is a passage in Callimachus 
describing the first pilgrims to Delos: “And they returned not home again, 
but a happy fate was theirs, and they shall never be without their glory," 
&bpoupot 5° éyérvovro.!5 Finally, we may also mention in this connection the 
widespread usage of the term potpa, "fate," in non-Jewish inscriptions, as 
well as in Josephus.!6 Requests like potpay Eumv óákpvoov Auelkıxor, 
“Bewail my joyless fate," and many others like it seem to express exactly 
the opposite of the eUpouoc inscriptions.!? 





10 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 224. Cf. also JIGRE 15 [rot po]koptorárov; Horbury points out 
that this term was used to convey respect, and "it referred to anyone or anything 
considered ‘very happy’ or ‘most blessed’.” 

11 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 2; A. Deissmann, Light from the East (1923) 176, n. 4. 

1? G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge: University Press, 1910) 
pp. 95-96, also n. 4. 

13 Deissmann, 177. The word does occur as a personal name, for example, in Peek, 
no. 189 (2 GV 1451): Eipotoéo ' Apibeiec. 

14 Appianus, Historia romana: Annibaica 125; Ant. 8.314. Cf. also Josephus' very 
similar assessment of John Hyrcanus as uokoptoróc, “truly blessed," and “one who left no 
ground for complaint against fortune" (J. W. 1.68). 

15 Callimachus, Hymni 4.29. 

16 For examples of the common non-Jewish reference to personified Fate, Moipa, and 
Fortune, Töxn; see the index of these words in Peek, p. 367. Cf. also e.g. Josephus, 
J.W. 1.430; 4.365. 
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1.2 The imperative form 


What then, of the imperative form, evpoipe:? Because a command or 
request has an inherent future reference, it is difficult to resist concluding 
that since the referent is the deceased, the meaning must involve some kind 
of afterlife. However, rather than to accept Lifshitz's claim that this is a 
specific wish for the deceased to take part in eternal life along the lines of 
the Mishnaic dictum, it seems more reasonable to envision more general 
expectations of good things at or after death, and even consider the 
possibility of conventional usage. 

We have seen that unlike 0.0.o., the blessing evuoipeı occurs only in 
Beth She‘arim. In addition, there seems to be much less variation among 
the occurrences of this blessing than those of 0.0.0: with the exception of 
just one inscription, the imperative eUpoípe, comes first, followed by the 
name of the deceased. !8 

This does not mean, however, that there is uniformity of usage. While in 
most of the inscriptions in question the blessing is addressed to a single 
person, the sipoipa in BS ii 9 and 33 are followed by the names of three 
and two people, respectively. The fact that in both cases evjoipe: occurs in 
the singular form may point to a conventionalization of the term. This may 
also be the case with BS ii 27, evpipe Ladov, parnp 'Iwond: here the 
blessing seems to have been inserted into an inscription whose function is 
simply to name and describe the deceased. 

Perhaps the most important, and most apparent, variation in the uses of 
sunoipsı in Beth She‘arim is in spelling. The preferred spelling of the 
blessing is evpipt, occurring in fourteen of the eighteen inscriptions, in 
Catacomb 1 Halls A, G, I, M, and Catacomb 19 Hall B. In the four 
remaining inscriptions, which are limited to Catacomb 11 Hall A and 
Catacomb 13 Hall L, the blessing occurs as owpgóp[i], suuoipı, and 
sluoipsı.!? 

One of these, BS ii 129, is the only sùpoípe: inscription at Beth She‘arim 
in which the blessing is not followed by the name of the deceased. Found in 
room V of Catacomb 11, this inscription seems to have been a first-person 
threat against grave violation, with the word owpüpf[ı] added later perhaps 


17 Peek, no. 319. We have seen one Jewish example of this usage in BS ii 127, above, 
p. 58. 

18 BS ii 129 has oùpúp[:] inserted before a curse against grave violation; see below. 

19 BS ii 129, 130 and 173, and 171, respectively. It is further significant that of these 
four latter inscriptions, three contain other funerary formulae in addition to sipoipe:, while 
of the fourteen occurrences of evpipt, only two contain some other formula: BS ii 69, 
which concludes with a 017% in Hebrew, and BS ii 187, which is worthy of being treated 
by itself, below. 
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by a mourner.2° The fact that someone felt compelled to add this word 
indicates that at least in this case, there was some genuinely intended 
meaning. In any case, it is worth noticing that the punishment threatened 
here is the loss of one's portion (uépoc) in eternal life: it does seem very 
similar to the Mishnaic “All Israel has a share in the world to come,” 
although nothing allows us to accept Lifshitz’s conclusion that all the 
ebpoipet inscriptions have this in mind.?! 

Attention to meaning is also evident in another inscription from the same 
room, BS ii 130. Here, evpoiper is addressed to “my lord father with my 
lady mother," and coupled with the wish that their souls may attain eternal 
life.22 Again, although the author of this inscription may confidently be said 
to believe in eternal life, this 1s in virtue of the explicit statement to that 
effect, and cannot be ascribed to the svyoipe: blessing itself. 

Perhaps the strangest inscription at Beth She‘arim containing eüjoípet is 
BS ii 187, stipe LaBive ovóig ahavadog. The hypothesis presented above 
in the treatment of 6.0.a., that the author of the inscription simply replaced 
poe. with eupgópi, may be seen to be even more plausible if it is 
remembered that this form is the most common at Beth She‘arim, and also 
that this is the only example of either evpoipe or 0&poe in all of Catacomb 
19.23 


1.3 Non-Jewish and non-funerary uses 


We have seen through the above examination that there is some possiblity 
of conventional usage in the eupoíper inscriptions of Beth She‘arim, as well 
as some indications that some specific meaning is intended by the blessing. 
It must be asked, is there any non-Jewish, and even non-funerary material 
which may help to disclose exactly what is this meaning? The Christian 
inscriptions do not seem to be very helpful in this aspect. The sarcophagus 
inscription found in Histria, dedicated to a certain Eusebia by her husband 
Maximus, contain the words evo£go] ev ox: under the initial D to the left 
of the dedication, and the words evoeßıa evuoipı under the initial M to the 
right.24 This use of evmotper in parallel with zuyüxsı, an exhortation very 


20 BS ij, p. 112; Lifshitz points out that this addition can tell us how the word was 
pronounced. 

21 BS ii, pp. 2, 113. 

22 Lifshitz, BS ii 115-116, translates “my lord father and my lady mother"; however, 
in light of the singular eipoípet, it seems better to take the uero + genitive seriously. See 
also the discussion of the description "eternal life" in section four of this chapter, below. 

23 See chapter 3, p. 54, above. 

24 IG xiv 2387. 
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common in Christian inscriptions, may indicate that the former was used 
without careful attention to its meaning, even in Jewish inscriptions.?5 

The verbal form sùuorpéw occurs more often in literary usage. In several 
passages, the word seems to mean simply “to obtain" or “achieve” 
something, for example, flight from enemies or civic peace, possibly with 
some connotation of divine favor.26 Sometimes the emphasis is on this latter 
aspect, as in the remark that Hector was blessed with the best horses.? The 
opposite of this blessedness, then, is naturally kaxöuorpoı, or “badly 
endowed.”28 If one's life can either be blessed or cursed, then, it is not 
difficult to see how one can come to associate this idea with that of being 
fortunate, evrux&w.?? It must be remembered, however, that evrüxeı is the 
standard "farewell" appearing at the end of numerous papyrus letters, and 
that it was taken up in Christian inscriptions. presumably in the same 
sense.?? This not only makes it possible that the euruxag of BS ii 194 reads 
"farewell" rather than "good luck," it may even be possible that the 
&Up.oípet inscriptions developed in an an analogous way. 


1.4 Conclusion 


Even in light of all this, however, we are not constrained to conclude that 
the evpoiper inscriptions are entirely conventional. On the contrary, it must 
be recalled that the meaning “(to be) well endowed" or “(to be) given good 
things" is common, as we have seen above, in both the literary usage of 
sluoypew and evpoipia, and as the proper interpretation of its Hebrew 
equivalent 21n PP. The simplest explanation of the imperative eipoipen, 
then, would be that it is a wish for the deceased to receive good things after 
death, in a general sense. 

Blessings of this type are not unusual in Jewish inscriptions. BS ii 183 
expresses the wish that the deceased Karteria may receive àoxüNevror aibig 
Éxouvre Tobrov, “indestructible riches."?! Also if the letters ETIIOPI in 





25 ebwüxeı (JIGRE 130, JIWE 46, 235; IG 14.2387, P.Oxy 115) is described by Noy, 
JIGRE 221, as *one of the commonest formulae of all on non-Jewish gravestones." 
According to van der Horst, BS ii p. 120 n. 21, this was originally a pagan wish for 
afterlife. 

26 Heliodorus, Aethiopica 6.13.3; Hippocrates, Epistulae 27. 

27 Anonymi, de Figuris (ed. L. Spengel) p. 156: euuoıpjoas kaNALoTuv tamu. 

28 Scholia in Hesiodum 94-98: eünoıpot rwéc slow 1j kaópotpot. 

29 Cf. “some few of you are favoured by Fate and Fortune,” goiko bu@» oi uév Teves 
&UTvX&ig TE koi edporpot eivou (Lucian, Juppiter Confutatus 8.1). That the word was often 
used as a personal name (e.g. Acts 20:9; GV 306, 665) is not surprising. 

30 Cf., e.g. P. Petr. 2.11, cited by G. Milligan, Selections 8. The word is taken to have 
been addressed to superiors, while &ppwoo was addressed to inferiors. 

31 See below, section four. 
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JIWE ii 22 are taken to spell evzópet, “prosper,” and not the name of the 
deceased, then we have here a very similar blessing, albeit more explicit.?? 
That the two terms could sometimes be confused is shown by a Greek 
passage in which süunoıpeiv appears as a variant reading for evropety.33 
Finally, perhaps this yearning for riches after death can be better 
appreciated in the light of an inscription such as JIGRE 32, in which the 
deceased Horaia is described as having died &kAnpog, “without portion, 
lot, or place": zupoipeı, it may be proposed, expresses the wish for 
plentiful blessing after a life of bleak hardship.?* 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in the evuoipe: inscriptions in which 
strong evidence of conventional usage is absent, the blessings most 
probably express some kind of wish that the deceased may be given good 
things after death. It should be noticed that in expressing this wish, the 
inscriptions do not explicitly affirm life after death, as Lifshitz argues, but 
assume it. 


2. The Theme of Memory 


If the most painful and tangible effect of death can be said to be its 
permanent separation of the deceased from his or her family, friends, and 
generally, all the living, then it seems that one of the most natural and 
widespread activities intended to alleviate this sense of loss is the 
remembrance of the dead — a bringing back, in the mind at least, of the 
deceased at his or her best. As Lattimore points out, this continued 
existence in the minds of the living was to a large extent among ancient 
peoples the only kind of immortality conceivable.35 An example of this, as 
we have already seen in connection with the epitaph of Judas (JIWE ii 25) 
in chapter 4, is the non-Jewish epitaph of Atthis, in which the survivors 
declare “we have set up a monument to bear her name forever. "36 A much 
earlier example of this widespread usage, from the fifth century B.C. 


22 Cf. JIWE ii p. 26. 

35 Phalaris, Epistulae 53. 

34 Horbury, JIGRE p. 69, points out a connection between kàýpoç and resurrection in 
Dan 12:13 Theodotion. See the examination of this epitaph above, chapter 3, p. 84. 

35 Lattimore, 246: “the wish for glory and remembrance . . . represent[s] an effort, 
often rather forlorn, to rescue some shred of a name and the existence it attaches to from 
oblivion." He goes on to suggest that "those who have a well-grounded belief in 
immortality need not be driven to such poor shifts. But to those who lacked such a belief, 
these thoughts might offer a little comfort." 

36 See chapter 4, p. 93, n. 91, above. 
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Athens, speaks of the urĝa dixatootvyg Kal owdpoobryns Aperng TE, 
“memorial to his rightousness, prudence, and competence” set up by the 
children of the deceased.37 

In a Jewish context, however, the possibility arises that the deceased is 
remembered not only by the survivors, but also God, who is the Lord of 
life and death. In several passages of the biblical passages, the idea of being 
remembered by God seems to imply some kind of preservation from harm 
after death. One well-known example of this in the NT is the request by the 
thief crucified next to Jesus to “remember” him, and Jesus’s promise of his 
entering into Paradise (Luke 23:42-43). In view of this significance of the 
remembrance of the dead in both the Jewish and non-Jewish backgrounds of 
thought, it may be asked whether the use of words related to “memory” in 
the Jewish inscriptions under present consideration imply comparable 
attitudes toward afterlife belief. 


2.1 “Memorial” as a designation for the tomb 


It is hardly surprising, given the function of the tomb as the primary 
occasion for the remembrance of the deceased, that the most common use 
of the idea of memory in our inscriptions occurs in the designation of the 
tomb as a “memorial.” Also, it is an indication of the high level of 
currency of the designation that several different Greek and Latin words are 
used in this way. 

The most common Greek terms to be used in this way are urjuo and the 
closely related uvnuiov, occurring, for example, several times in Palestine 
and Egypt.3? These seem to appear consistently at the beginning of the 
inscription, followed by the name of the owner of the tomb, or in some 
cases an entire area (BS ii 11, 106), in the genitive case. However, one 
striking deviation from this use of urnua/urnuiov as part of an 
identification formula can be seen in the relatively much earlier fragmentary 
epitaph of Theon (JIGRE 114, Ist cent B.C.-1st cent. A.D.), which 
concludes with the very straightforward first-person statement évOc&de 
uvnung kso atopbipevog, “I lie here dead in the tomb. "3? 

The *tomb of" identification formula can also be seen with the Latin 
memoria, which, judging from the presence of the Greek transliteration 
unnöpiov, was perhaps even more widely known than gvfuo.9 An 





37 peek, no. 57 (=GV 167). 

38 wine: BSii 11, 200; JIGRE 144, 150, 151 ? (2nd-4th cent.). pynpiov: BS ii 51, 
106 (3rd-4th cent.); J/GRE 114. 

3? Dated between the first centuries A.D. and B.C. 

40 memoria: JIWE i 176. uquópuor: BS ii 61; JIGRE 143; also CIJ 889, 938, 941. 
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interesting combination of this with another identification formula, “here 
lies," can be seen in hic est memoria Isidora (JIWE 1187). A similar 
combination appears in the trilingual epitaph of Mellasa (JIWE i 183), in 
which the hic est memoria of the Latin text is translated into the Greek ôs 
Eornv peuv[t]ov. Here, the fact that both the Greek and Latin words are 
used as equivalent to the 135271 in the Hebrew text indicates that they simply 
mean “tomb,” without any reference to actual idea of remembrance. This is 
even more clearly the case in the epitaph of Aurelius Samuel (JIWE i 145), 
in which the deceased declares “I . . . bought the memorial for myself and 
my wife," and warns "let no-one open the memorial and put someone else's 
body on top of our bones." 

A strong contrast to this use of memoria strictly to mean “tomb” is 
observable in the statement dormitio eius est memoria eius in the epitaph of 
Peon Geta (JIWE i 174).*! As Noy points out, the dormitio here may also 
mean “tomb,” as is the case in the blessing sit pax super dormitorium 
eorum of JIWE i 121.42 There are, therefore, four possible combinations: 
“his sleep is his memorial," “his sleep is his tomb," “his tomb is his 
memorial," and “his tomb is his tomb." The second and last of these, 
however, are plainly to be ruled out as not being meaningful, so that in 
either case, memoria is not to used to mean “tomb,” but “memorial.” Of 
the two remaining options, the latter, perhaps to be interpreted “his tomb is 
that by means of which he shall be remembered," is the most likely.*? 

Finally, it is not surprising that this aspect of remembrance is also fresh 
in the occurrences of the term preia, “memory,” in the metaphorical sense 
of *memorial." For example, in the epitaph of Ursus (JIWE ii 253), the 
words pveia Tod u<e>XXovuudiov, “memorial of the man about to 
marry," neither appearing at the beginning of the epitaph nor containing the 
name of the deceased, presents a striking contrast with the use of other 
terms as part of an identification formula, above. Similarly, the words pvia 
avro) (JIWE ii 167) and pvia cov (JIWE ii 354), occurring near the end of 
the epitaphs in which they occur, seem to express simply and deliberately 
that the tomb is meant to be the occasion for the remembrance of the 
deceased. It is noteworthy that this seems to be the only memory-related 


41 Cf, the treatment of this epitaph in chapter 4, above, p. 117. 

42 Cf. also the section on e.&.n.x.o. in chapter 4, above. 

43 Noy points out the striking resemblance between this statement and the &v ipńvņ 1) 
kolunoıg abrod pric: «a vro of JIWE ii 167. Of course, in light of the very widespread 
use of the ¢.¢.4.x.a. formula, it is unlikely that the phrases are meant to be divided after 
the iojvn. The only possible explanation for the similarity, aside from mere coincidence, is 
mistaken imitation. 
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word used in the Jewish inscriptions of Rome, and also that this word is not 
seen used in this way elsewhere. 


2.2 Memory and goodness 


Another common use of idea of the remembrance of the dead is in the Latin 
epithet benememorius, appearing in Jewish inscriptions from Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe from the fifth century onwards. According to 
van der Horst, although this epithet looks similar to the generally non- 
Jewish benemerens, it is actually a “free dynamic equivalent of a biblical 
and Jewish expression,” “the memory of the just one for a blessing,” based 
on Prov 10:7.*^ This is argued on the basis of three bilingual or trilingual 
inscriptions (JIWE 1120, 122, 183) in which the present epithet is 
represented in the Hebrew text by a form of the biblical blessing p"7X 72! 
12335. This cannot be taken as firm evidence that the two are equivalent, 
however; not only are these inscriptions relatively late (6th cent. at the 
earliest), another inscription from the same group (JIWE 1 121), gives the 
fairly accurate translation 219 7112°72.% Also, that the benememorius in 
JIWE i 120 is not meant to be the equivalent to the Hebrew formula can be 
seen clearly in the fact that, as Noy points out, the latter is already provided 
with a genuine translation: memoria iustorum ad benedictionem.*6 Perhaps 
in the three inscriptions above, this Hebrew blessing was chosen because it 
was the most well-known phrase in this language having to do with the 
remembrance of the deceased. ^7 

Be that as it may, the word seems to have been a standard epithet, 
normally following the name of the deceased, which was in turn preceded 
by the formula “here rests" or “here rests in peace.”48 A Jewish use of 
forms of bene merens, common in non-Jewish epitpahs, can be seen, for 
example, in JIWEill, 14, 20, 137. A notable variant is the bone 
recordationis used in the epitaph of Isidora (JIWE i 187).*° It is interesting 





^4 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 65. 

45 Cf. the resemblance of this phrase to the 2109 "21, “may he be remembered for 
good," discussed below. 

46 Cf. the plural iustorum, possibly influenced, along with BS iii 25 and JIGRE 133, 
above, by the LXX. 

4! This explanation is also valid vice versa, if the Hebrew text is seen to have been 
composed before the Latin. However, at least in JIWE i 183, the more deeply-cut Latin 
text, pointed out by Noy, indicates its primacy, even if it is not necessarily earlier. Also, a 
similar situation may be behind the Greek aéppuvnoroc, “all-remembered,” in this 
inscription. See the section below on Prov 10:7, p. 140. 

48 JIWE i 1, 2, 120, 121, 122, 130, 183, 187, 189. 

49 Cf. the Christian parallel provided by Noy. 
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to note that this is used in addition to the present benememorius, applied not 
to Isidora, but to her (already deceased) parents. This reference to a 
previously deceased person can also be seen in the epitaph of Calliope 
(BS ii 200) from Beth She‘arim, in which instead of the deceased, the 
deceased's patron, who is, presumably, also dead, is described by the 
words rag Ao Gc uvüpnc, “of blessed memory." A final variant, on the 
epitaph of an Egyptian Jew found in Milan (JIGRE 142), is in the form of 
the letters bm, taken to represent bonae memorae. 

Another phrase involving the themes of memory and goodness is the 
wish that one be *remembered for good." Van der Horst argues that the 
Aramaic formula 302 37, appearing frequently in dedications to 
synagogue donors, may have an eschatological significance, meaning “may 
God remember him for the ultimate good in the hereafter.”5° The non- 
funerary context, of course, is the most obvious objection to this 
interpretation: as Lifshitz points out, this remembrance may have a purely 
this-worldly reference, meaning either a special divine recompense in this 
life, or perhaps the perpetual memory of the benafactor in the community.5! 
This seems to be supported by what is apparently an equivalent expression 
in Greek, in the honorary inscription of Profuturus from Hammath 
Tiberius: u»norn eis &'yoróv Kai eig ebdoyiav IIpodoroüpog . . . evrdoyia 
aùr&.5? An other-worldly reference cannot be ruled out completely, 
however, in light of the common acceptance of afterlife beliefs reflected in 
the literary evidence of this time. 


2.3 Other occurrences of the idea of memory 


There are several other occurrences of terms related to memory, mostly in 
verbal form, which are apparently not part of any common formula and 
therefore, unlikely to be due to convention. In the fragmentary epitaph of 
Theon (JIGRE 114), for example, the participle urnodeis, “remembering,” 
can be discerned, probably in reference to the civic involvement of the 
deceased in view of which the reader is asked to mourn for him. 

In an anonymous epitaph from Rome (JIWE 11 270), also fragmentary, 
this remembrance of the dead seems to be extended indefinitely in the 
statement &E piujow, translated either as an imperative “always 
remember,” according to Frey, or future passive “will always be 





50 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 119. 

51 Lifshitz, BSii p. 159, taking as an example the dedication in the synagogue at 
Na‘aran near Jericho, states that “it is simply a benediction addressed to donors or to 
deceased persons.” 

52 Lifshitz, BS ii 159; also cf. the next section. 
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remembered," according to Leon.5? Similarly, the desire for the perpetual 
memory of the deceased is also expressed by the words &d0ırov né 
AapjmTpàv oQfov uviav, in the epitaph of Karteria (BS ii 183). Now it is 
apparent from the other parts of this inscription that this permanent 
remembrance is to be effected by the tomb monument.5^ However, this is 
not indicated by the word pveia, which as we have seen above is often used 
in this way, but the onua of the previous line. Here, uveío is used literally, 
as in the translation of Lifshitz: “preserving forever her illustrious 
memory." In these last two inscriptions, the concern for the ongoing 
remembrance of the dead seems very similar to the common non-Jewish 
pursuit of a kind of “memorial immortality," examined above. 

There may be, however, some indications of a genuine belief in 
immortality expressed by the terminology of memory. The third-century 
epitaph of Marcella (JIWE ii 542), found in the Trastevere in Rome, has the 
word [u]rmo05, “may (she) be remembered," just before the closing 
é.e.n.x.a@. formula. According to Delling, this is just a this-worldly 
remembrance of the dead by the living, no different from the other 
statements about the memory of the deceased, above.55 Van der Horst, 
however, argues that this may have been conceived not as a “remembering” 
by the suvivors, but “by God in the eschaton."56 In support of this 
interpretation are similar Christian inscriptions, in which, as Noy points 
out, God appears as the subject.*” 

That a “remembering” by God is possible is even more clearly indicated 
by the double epitaph of Primosa and Sakerdus (BS ii 184, 3rd-4th cent.), 
which twice has the supplication xipre urno@ndı ng doühng cov, “Lord 
remember your servant," followed by the name of the deceased. As Lifshitz 
points out, this seems to be the only Jewish occurrence of a formula which 
occurs in Christian inscriptions. An eschatological significance for this 
inscription was proposed by Kosmala, appealing to the dialogue between 
Jesus and the thief on the cross in Luke 23:42-43, as well as to the concept 
of the “servant of God," both of which, he argued, reflect the background 


53 Cf. Frey, CIJ i pp. 135-136; Leon, Jews 125, 291-292, who also allows a passive 
imperative. Lifshitz, CIJ i? p. 31, following P. Vaccari, Bib XIX (1938) 342, sees here the 
designation uvijun cov. However, this does not seem to satisfactorily account for the ó at 
the beginning. A similar inscription, furthermore, is pointed out by Noy (IGUR 869): 
Tavxyapet asi pynodoic. 

54 Cf. the examination of this inscription below, pp. 146 ff. 

55 Delling, “Speranda Futura” 522. 

56 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 119 n. 17. 

57 He cites IGCUO 489-511. 
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of Essene belief.5$ An eschatological interpretation is also defended by 
van der Horst, rejecting, however, the Essene attribution.59 Pointing out 
comparable statements from Jewish literature which clearly have 
implications for afterlife, he argues that the present formula is “surely more 
than just a request to God to recall the deceased now and then. ”60 


2.4 Conclusions 


The great diversity of its forms in the preceding examination confirms that 
the theme of memory was one of the central aspects of coping with death 
among both Jews and non-Jews of the period in consideration. However, it 
seems that for an epitaph containing this theme to actually refer to afterlife 
belief, it must at least (1) have God as the subject of the remembering, and 
(2) be in a funerary context. Ruling out the cases of obvious conventional 
usage, we have seen that the most common and straightforward expression 
of this theme, for example the epithet “of good memory” and the use of the 
term “memory” to mean the tomb, seem to involve simply the 
remembrance of the dead by the living. This appears to be the case even in 
those cases in which this remembrance is explicitly extended into the future 
by means of qualifiers such as “always” (JIWE 1 270) and “forever” 
(BS 11183). On the other hand, in the common blessing “may be he 
remembered for good” it may very well be assumed that it is God who 
remembers; however, the fact that the context is not funerary opens the way 
for a this-worldly interpretation. In view of these considerations, a 
genuinely eschatological use of the theme of memory comparable to that in 
Jewish literature seems to occur more or less clearly only in BS ii 184, in 
which God is explicitly called upon to remember the deceased, and possibly 
in JIWE ii 542, which has the passive “may she be remembered.” 


58 Cf. Kosmala, 419-420. He argues that the former is an example of the Essene idea 
of the realization of one's sinfulness and God's mercy, while the latter concept of the 
“servant of God” is sectarian, appearing for example in Acts 2:16-21; Luke 1:38, 48; and 
1QH? XVI, 18. 

Against Kosmala's work in general, Lifshitz, BS ii p. 168, points out that he needs to 
consider these inscriptions as Essene in order to maintain consistency in his overall thesis 
concerning the relationship among Jews, Essenes, and Christians. For other criticism, see 
the examination of BS ii 183, below, p. 146. 

59 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 118-119. 

$0 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 119. He cites from a Wisdom treatise recently published by 
K. Berger, Die Weisheitschrift aus der Kairoer Geniza (Tübingen: Francke, 1989) 260, 
263, which declares "they will certainly be forgotten by the Lord." 
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3. ebrAoyia 


The word eidoyia, equivalent to 71223 in the LXX, can be said to be a 
quintessentially Jewish term, even if it is by no means limited to Jewish 
inscriptions.6! As Frey points out, this general wish or blessing is used in 
Jewish inscriptions in many diverse ways, including a designation for an 
item of thanksgiving to God, the benediction of those entering the 
synagogue, and the benediction of synagogue donors.9? Similarly, Lifshitz 
takes the word as generally meaning “praise,” which can be directed to 
both living and deceased persons. 63 

It is in the latter case that the question arises, what is the exact nature of 
this evAoyia which is directed or attributed to the deceased? Lifshitz’s 
translation “praise” implies that this is nothing other than the act of 
remembering and honoring done by the living on their behalf, as in the 
memorial of the fallen Greek soldiers of Thermopylae which he cites. It 
seems that a more substantial interpretation of the word, however, would 
imply a belief in some kind of afterlife, required for the deceased to benefit 
from this “blessing” or other action done on his or her behalf. So, for 
example, Kosmala has argued, appealing to 2 Cor 9:5-9, that the evAoyia 
in one Jewish inscription may refer to a fullness of blessing expected by the 
deceased.65 Although this particular interpretation is not without serious 
weaknesses, it does point out the genuine possibility that some of the Jewish 
inscriptions containing the word evAoyia may indicate a belief in afterlife. 


3.1 The single word euXoyta 


First we may rule out of our examination are those inscriptions in which 
evdoyia, or a similar word, is used as a name. This is clearly indicated by 
the context in five third- through fourth-century epitaphs from Rome, and 
one from Malta.‘6 


61 Noy, JIGRE p. 208, points out that in Ps 102:1 LXX, 772 is translated as göAoyeiv, 
and in the Hammath Tiberias synagogue, 1372 is translated eüAoyia. 

62 «Inscriptions Juives Inédites," RivAC 8 (1931) 238-239. He also mentions the use of 
the word to designate an item of thanksgiving to God (equivalent to 7273), and also the 
object on which a formula of benediction is pronounced, e.g., the Ad(je sidoyia of 
JIWE ii 588. 

63 BS ii p. 159. He points out as examples of the former the dedications of three donors 
of the synagogue at Hammath Tiberias, cf. n. 61, above. 

64 BSii p.159, n.9, citing Simonides, Fr. 531 P. Other non-Jewish funerary 
occurrences of the term include Peek, nos. 16— GV 28, 106=GV 287, and 441— GV 1889. 

65 Kosmala, 426; cf. the examination of BS ii 183, below, p. 146. 

66 JIWE ii 111, 229, 283, 291, 451; JIWE i 163, among others. Cf. also the discussion 
of this possibility in JIWE ii 513 and 591, below. 
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Opinions are divided concerning the single word stAoyia (JIWE ii 185) 
found in the Monteverde catacamb in Rome, however, since the only 
context consists of depictions of menorot at each side, and a torah-shrine 
just below the word.67 Although there are other instances of the name of the 
deceased occurring by itself among the Jewish inscriptions of Rome, that 
this is not the case in the present inscription is implied by another 
occurrence of the word (JIWE ii 432), similarly surrounded by Jewish 
symbols, but in addition accompanied by a name, Saprici, on the right. 
This name actually occurs 25 times, on a loculus, and seems to have come 
from a stamp of some kind. 

Having ruled out in these two inscriptions the possibility that eUNoyío is 
the name of the deceased, however, there is little positive indication of its 
significance. It seems that we are left to infer that a blessing of some kind 
is directed either to the deceased or to the reader, or even on the tomb in 
general. Furthermore, the close association of the word with the symbols, 
and in the second inscription, the massive repetition, may indicate that 
evdoyia itself is used with a significance which is more symbolic than 
semantic. The situation then would not be very different from that of some 
of the plain DYW inscriptions, which, it may be recalled, are also 
frequently accompanied by Jewish symbols.6 

In contrast with the preceding inscriptions, the phrase svAoyia rotg 
ócíog @Se (JIWE i 152), possibly added by a different hand under a 
warning against tomb violation which was found in Syracuse and dated 
between the fourth and fifth centuries, actually specifies to whom the 
blessing is directed. As Noy points out, this is likely to be the deceased, 
especially in view of the às. He also suggests that the background of this 
phrase may be Prov 10:6 LXX: évdoyia xupiov mè Kxehadjv dixaiou, 
*blessings are on the head of the righteous." That there is some connection 
seems likely, especially since the first part of the next sentence, "the 
memory of the just one for a blessing," appears frequently in our 
inscriptions.6° Also noticeable here is the accompanying Julab on the left, 
and the menorah and shofar on the right. 

These same symbols, with the addition of an ethrog, appear between the 
first and second words of a very similar formula, evAoyia 7 dota, which 
comes at the head of the epitaph of Karteria (BS ii 183, 3rd cent.). As 





67 See Noy, JIWE ii 185, for an account of the handling and interpretation of this 
plaque. 

68 See chapter 4, pp. 87 ff. 

69 See below, p. 140 ff. 
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mentioned above, this is the inscription which Kosmala, appealing to the 
use of the words tacav xópw mepıooevoaı “to provide you with every 
blessing in abundance" in 2 Cor 9:8, interpreted as expressing a specific 
expectation of afterlife.”° Against this, it must be pointed out that the 
blessing of God in this passage is specifically the economic well-being 
necessary to sustain the generous gifts given by the Corinthian Christians. 
A more plausible literary background is, as with the preceding epitaph, 
Prov 10:7 LXX. 

This does not mean, however, that we should understand this phrase in 
the most general sense, as indicated by Lifshitz's statement that it is 
“simply a benediction addressed to donors or deceased persons." The 
phrase “a blessing to the holy” was not originally part of the elaborate 
metrical epitaph which begins with the name Karteria in the genitive case, 
but apparently added later, as was the blessing in JIWE i 152. In this way 
these are similar to the stamp impressions of Sapricious (JIWE ii 432), 
above, which were put on the loculus presumably after JIWE ii 431. 
Perhaps these secondary inscriptions point to a common practice of offering 
blessings to the deceased at the tomb. This would be a specifically funerary 
use of the term evAoyia, with the possibility that some additional beliefs, 
perhaps concerning afterlife, are implied which would not be present in the 
more general, non-funerary uses. Moreover, whether in original or added 
inscriptions, the close association between evAoyia and Jewish symbols in 
the inscriptions so far examined seems to suggest that this offering of 
blessing was frequent enough to approach a symbolic significance. 


3.2 evroyia TAOL 

Even more difficult to interpret is the formula, apparently used only by 
Jews, in which the blessing is extended to everyone, evAoyia raat.” Of 
course, the use of this phrase in a mosaic (CIJ 723) in a synagogue is 
obviously meant to confer blessings to those present or those entering.’? In 
a funerary context, however, it is not readily apparent whether the blessing 
is directed to the deceased, as it seems to be in the inscriptions examined 
above, or addressed to the living either generally or as Frey suggests, by 
the deceased.73 


70 Kosmala, 426. 

7! Robert, Hellenica xi-xii pp. 394-396. 

72 Cf, also the sidoyia TQ ag from Huldah, cited by Lifshitz, Donateurs et 
fondateurs dans les synagogues juives (Paris: Gabalda, 1967) 72. 

73 Frey, "Inscriptions Inédites" 239. 
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Most likely addressed to the living is one funerary inscription (CIJ 870) 
in which the formula occurs at the beginning of the text, functioning as a 
greeting to the reader. Possibly directed to the deceased, on the other hand, 
is the occurrence of stAoyia vàow (JIWE ii 301) with a menorah between 
the upsilon and lambda, and no other text, comparable to JIWE 11 185, 
examined above. 

The remaining occurrences of the formula all occur at the end of the 
inscription.’* In these instances, the most significant consideration against 
taking the formula as addressed to the deceased is that the word vào: could 
hardly refer to just the one person in the tomb. Of course, it is possible that 
all the deceased persons in the place of burial are in mind, as is the case 
with the exhortation “be of good courage, holy fathers" (BS ii 193).75 
However, it is unlikely that every occurrence of this formula actually has 
this specific reference in mind. Rather, the circumstances seem best 
explained by a more general blessing, applicable to both the living and the 
deceased. This would be similar to the Px7w” Yy Dbw inscriptions, 
examined above in chapter 4. 


3.3 Other occurrences of sùħoyia 


One of the occurrences of e/Noyío which most challenges interpretation is 
the perà sùħoyiæç which comes after the name of the deceased, Cerdon, in 
his Roman epitaph (JIWE ii 513). One possibility is that the sùħoyía is the 
name of the wife of Cerdon, and that the two are buried together.?6 This 
seems less likely, however, in view of the fact that in other multiple 
burials, the nature of the relationship between the deceased is normally 
specified.?7 A second possibility, as Noy points out, is that these words are 
a shortened allusion to Prov 10:7 LXX, similar to JIWE ii 307, examined 
above. One difficulty of this view is that the phrase perà sùħoyia does not 
seem to be the best choice of words to abbreviate the full formula; one 
would expect the more central urnun dixaiwy instead. In view of these 
considerations, it seems that the most likely meaning of the present phrase 
is, as in the simple evAoyia inscriptions examined near the beginning of this 
section, a general pronouncement of blessing upon the deceased. This 
blessing can be assumed to be compatible with, but not necessarily entail, a 
belief in afterlife. 





7^ JIWE ii 292, 459; CIJ 798 (Nicomedia); CIJ 692a. 

75 Cf. the section on .o.«., above, chapter 3, pp. 47 ff. 
76 Cf. the use of perá in this way in JIWE ii 579. 

77 Cf., e.g. JIWE ii 68, another husband and wife burial. 
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This may also be the meaning of the words AdBe evdoyia, translated as 
“accept a blessing," in the gold-glass found in the Catacomb of SS. Pietro 
and Marcellino in Rome (JIWE ii 588, 3rd-4th cent.). As mentioned above 
in the examination of the “eternal home" theme, both inscriptions have the 
phrase oixog eipnvng, “house of peace.”78 This has already been argued to 
refer to the tomb, which in the present gold-glass seems to be illustrated by 
the architectural image. In view of this funerary context, the call to 
“accept” sùħoyia here is probably addressed to the deceased, and not to the 
participants of a feast. 7? 

Indications of a funerary context, however, are absent in another gold- 
glass (JIWE ii 591), dated to the fourth century and of unknown 
provenance, which contains the fragmentary Latin text ci bibas cum eulogia 
comp. Now the eulogia here may refer to the spouse, in which case, as Noy 
points out, the inscription can be translated *drink with Eulogia (your) 
Spouse," or it may mean "blessing," resulting in the same phrase as that in 
JIWE ii 513, “with a blessing." Regardless of which interpretation is 
accepted, the presence of the dining scene among the Jewish symbols, as 
well as the word “drink,” clearly establish this phrase in the context of 
some kind of feast, ceremonial or otherwise.99 

Finally, there are several instances in which the term &UXoyío is applied 
to God, reflecting what is probably the most basic usage of this term in the 
Hebrew bible, as well as the *3TN 7112 of the Eighteen Benedictions. This 
can be seen in the words 0200 evAoyia (JIGRE 121) and svd6yeu Tov 0sóv 
(JIGRE 122), both translated "bless God," and found on a clearly Jewish 
second-century B.C. inscription in the Temple of Pan at El-Kanais. In 
addition, what looks like part of a Jewish prayer inscribed on an incense- 
burner found in Cairo (JIGRE 134) contains the words eükoya, K(ópue, 
*Blessed, O Lord." 

Perhaps it is due to this common use of the epithet that it is rarely used 
of persons, for example, in a votive inscription. (JIGRE 19) from 
Alexandria: six) 'IovALavov Eicàk 'A88íBov evAoynrod, “vow of Julianus 
Isaac, son of the lamented Abbiba.” Here, the description &UXoygrob is 
used in the sense of *previously deceased," similar to the more common 
terms paxdptoc, benememorius, and even eUpvpoc. 





78 Perhaps the glass vase which is fixed to the side of JIWE ii 513 is also relevant here; 
see chapter 2, pp. 27 ff. 

79 Cf. Frey's use, Inscriptions Inédites 238-239, of this inscription as an example of 
the term g0Aoyío to designate the object upon which a benediction is pronounced. 

80 Even if, as Noy allows, bibas is taken as vivas, “live,” there would be no significant 
change in the context. 
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3.4 “The memory of the just one for a blessing” (Prov 10:7) 


We now come to an examination of the use in Jewish inscriptions of 
Prov 10:7, 12135 p*1x 321, “the memory of the just one for a blessing." 
The meaning of this formula, which in medieval epitaphs became so 
common, as Noy points out, as to have been abbreviated ? X 1, is rarely 
specified by scholars beyond the general opinion that it concerns the 
remembrance of the deceased by the living.8! Only Kant ventures a more 
concrete intrepretation, that the "blessing" here concerns the beneficial 
effects of proper burial and care for the grave.8? It may be asked, however, 
whether or not anything in these inscriptions suggest a belief in or 
assumption of afterlife. After all, in its original biblical context, the present 
formula is completed by its converse, “but the name of the wickedness will 
rot," so that this verse extends even beyond death the general theme of this 
chapter, which is the strictly divergent paths of the righteous and wicked. It 
seems likely that during the period of the use of this formula in Jewish 
inscriptions, this idea of the strict differentiation between the memories of 
the righteous and the wicked beyond death could not be imagined without 
the assumption of some kind of afterlife. We turn to the inscriptions 
themselves to see if there are any other indications for or against this 
supposition. 


3.4.1 Beth She‘arim 


Until the discovery and examination of the catacombs of Beth She'arim, the 
use of Prov 10:7 on Jewish inscriptions was thought to be quite late, and 
limited to the Diaspora, since the only ones known before then were from 
Italy (excluding Rome) and Spain.?? Both assumptions are disproven by the 
concluding 73727 t'p*TX 73! on the “gabled sarcophagus” (BS iii 25) and 
the similar 72929 p*TX 32! on the “shell sarcophagus” (BS iii 26), both in 
Room 21, Catacomb 20 Hall A of Beth She'arim.9^ Avigad, translating this 
formula as “may the memory of the just be blessed," contends that this is 


81 Cf. Noy, JIWE i p. 157 for references to some of these medieval examples. He also 
points out the rabbinic prescription to this effect in Gen R. 49:1, on Gen 17:17-19: 
*whoever mentions the name of a righteous man and does not say a blessing for him 
violates a religious duty of commission" (trans. Neusner). 

A this-worldly remembrance is especially emphasized by Delling, 522, in his argument 
against an eschatological view of the concept of memory in these and other Jewish 
inscriptions. 

82 Kant, 702. 

83 See Avigad, BS iii p. 250. 

34 Cf. the plural m^p*7s in BS iii 25: perhaps it is due to influence from the LXX, as 
may be the case in JIWE 1 133, below. 
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the “earliest use of this phrase as a blessing for the dead.” There are, 
however, in the immediate context, no further significant indications of the 
meaning. This is not surprising, of course, in view of the brevity of other 
sarcophagus inscriptions here, which normally feature the name of the 
deceased and his or her family. Therefore, the use of such a full statement 
as the present formula must be seen as a rare occurrence, more unusual than 
the use of the word DW. This bare context also makes it seem unlikely 
that the formula is meant to express anything more elaborate than that the 
deceased should be held in high esteem in the memory of the living. 


3.4.2 Late Hebrew occurrences 


It is not surprising, in view of the relative lack of the usage of Hebrew in 
the Greco-Roman and early Byzantine periods outside of Palestine, that this 
Hebrew formula does not seem to have been used again until at least the 
fifth century, and in significant numbers, the seventh century.35 With the 
exception of JIWE i 133, which has the plural form 0°?°7%, these have the 
singular "73, in accordance with the Hebrew text of Prov 10:7.35 A special 
adaptation to the deceased can be seen in the 15325 npg [37], “the 
memory of the just woman for a blessing,” in the epitaph of Meliosa from 
Tortosa (JIWE i 183).87 Another example of this kind of adaptation can be 
seen in JIWE i 120: WNN 72727 PTS 337, “the just man Anatolius is 
remembered for a blessing. "88 

It seems, then, that the preceding fifth-century or later occurrences of 
the Hebrew 7372? P°7% 321, although more numerous and in more various 
forms than the two from Beth She‘arim, do not offer any significant 
addition to our understanding of the formula. It is true that in two of these 
later inscriptions (JIWE i 118, 183), the phrase is used side by side with 
two other formulae, *may his soul rest in the bundle of life" and *may his 
Spirit have eternal life," demonstrating that the present formula is 
compatible with a belief in afterlife. This is not new, however, since 
Catacacomb 20 of Beth She‘arim also contains explicit testimony of belief 
in afterlife, albeit not in the same epitaphs as the present formula.? Finally, 


85 JIWE i 118, 120, 122, 131, 133, 137, 183. All except JIWE i 137 and 183 are from 
Taranto. 

86 Cf. the plural also in BS iii 25. 

87 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 38, reads here 31121 719729 ^in, “may her memory be for 
a blessing." This is unlikely, aside from epigraphical considerations, since there is no other 
example of such a great variation. 

88 Cf. Noy, JIWE i pp. 156-157, on the accuracy of this reading. We have already seen 
the other bilingual/trilingual epitaphs in the discussion of the epithet benememorius, above. 

89 Cf., e.g., “good luck with your resurrection" (BS ii 194). 
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it may be noted, these inscriptions are further burdened by the possibility of 
conventional usage. 


3.4.3 The Greek formula 


Although there are among the Jewish inscriptions of Rome no Hebrew 
occurrences of the present formula, there are three Greek equivalents. The 
LXX of Prov 10:7 seems to have been followed in the urnun óuoo[v] 
oli]v evkwuig, “the memory of the just man with praise," which honors an 
anonymous teacher of the law (JIWE ii 307) buried in the Randanini 
catacomb.?? The uvia dixaiou eig eUNoyíav in the Monteverde epitaph of 
Macedonius (JIWE ii 112), on the other hand, follows the Aquila version.?! 
Finally, the form pvrýun dikaiov ig sùħoyiav où ANNO TH &vkójuo: appears 
on the epitaph of Amachius (JIWE ii 276), also from the Randanini 
catacomb. As van der Horst points out, this very interesting variant 
contains elements of both the LXX and Aquila versions.?? 

The general meaning conveyed by these three Greek adaptations of 
Prov 10:7 is a this-worldly remembrance and praise of the deceased. Unlike 
the Hebrew formula examined above, the fact that these are all different 
from each other seems to indicate that the authors probably reflected upon 
and made reference to their respective version of the Greek bible rather 
than imitate a set formula. This is somewhat in contrast to the 5.8.7.«.o. 
formula, which comes after each of them. 

There is, in addition, a similar Greek formula in the epitaph of Sophia 
(CIJ 731c, 4th-5th cent.), from Crete: uvýunņ dixéac ic éova, “the memory 
of the righteous forever." Although the lack of the word “blessing” or 
*praise" in this formula makes it unlike any of those found in Rome, the 
first two words are sufficiently recognizable for it to be considered as based 
on Prov 10:7.93 It is possible to take this formula as simply declaring or 
wishing that the deceased is never to be forgotten. However, the meaning 
of the words eig oiàvo does not seem to be exhausted by a merely this- 
worldly remembrance. 





% Cf. the LXX: uvýun dixciwy per Eykwpiov. 

91 Cf. also Galling, 356. Lifshitz, BS ii p. 159, proposes the reading pvia dixaiov eig 
svdoyiav eig å[y]abóv. This, he argues, is similar to CIJ 961 and the Aramaic 305 7°57 on 
dedicatory inscriptions (cf. the preceding section). 

92 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 37-38. 

93 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 38, calls it a “free rendering or allusion.” 
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3.5 Conclusion 


As with the theme of memory, above, the term evAoyia seems to be used in 
a wide variety of ways in the Jewish inscriptions, being an important theme 
in Judaism and at the same time not unfamiliar in a Greek context. The 
primary criteria for consideration as a reference to afterlife in this case 
seem to be (1) as with the theme of memory, funerary context, and (2) that 
the deceased is the recipient of the blessing. 

We have seen that both criteria are met by the phrases evAoyia rotg 
dcioug &ôe (JIWE i 152) and zuAoyia Tfj óoío (BS ii 183), thereby making it 
likely that some kind of post-mortem blessing, and therefore a post-mortem 
existence, is envisioned. We have also, however, considered it possible that 
an afterlife is assumed in several inscriptions containing evAoyia, eùħoyia 
TG0., and perà evAoyias, in which the recipient of the blessing is not 
indicated. In these cases, as we have seen, the accompaniment of Jewish 
symbols as well as the repetition of the word not only indicates a symbolic 
understanding of the theme of blessing, but also underlines the conscious 
and intentional use of it. 

In contrast, the various forms of Prov 10:7 which we have examined, 
despite their funerary context, seem generally limited to a type of 
*memorial" immortality, since the blessing in this case regards not the 
deceased, but his or her memory. One possible exception, of course, is the 
phrase “memory of the righteous forever" (CIJ 731c). 


4. Other General Indications 


We now proceed to examine some other possible indications of belief in 
afterlife. First to be considered is the theme of judgment, and then the 
description "eternal life." These are followed by examinations of two 
inscriptions which contain additional themes not yet observed in our study. 


4.1 Judgment 

One possible indication of belief in afterlife is the expectation of a 
postmortem judgment.% In the Jewish inscriptions, this seems to be limited 
to the context of warnings against tomb violation, which we have already 
examined in chapter 2 with regard to this-worldly punishment.” A 
postmortem judgment is clearly the case in two warnings from Beth 


94 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 125; Puech, Croyance 186-187. 
95 See chapter 2, p. 37, above. 
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She‘arim: “Whoever changes (the place of) this woman, He who promised 
to resurrect the dead will Himself judge” (BS ii 162), and “May anyone 
who dares to open (the grave) above us not have a portion in the eternal 
life” (BS ii 194).%° A similar judgment seems to be envisioned in several 
epitaphs of Asia Minor, pointed out by van der Horst, all to the effect that 
the offender čet xpiow mpög Tov Oedv, "wil undergo judgment before 
God.”?”” In a fourth- or fifth-century inscription from Syracuse 
(JIWE i 152), this judgment is assumed to be known to the reader: xorà 
Tod uEAANTEIKod umdig &voign böse, “By the (judgment) to come, let no-one 
open here."9? Finally, a more descriptive account in a Eumenian 
inscription, if indeed it is Jewish, warns that the violator Anuperat Tapa 
ToU àÜowvárov Heod paorerya aiwvıov, “will receive from Immortal God an 
eternal scourge. "?? 

It may be noticed, however, that although all of these warnings must be 
said to presuppose some kind of existence after death and therefore imply 
an afterlife, they do not necessarily indicate a meaningful afterlife. This is 
because, with the exception of the instances from Beth She‘arim and also 
possibly JIWE i152, these threats only speak of the negative side of 
judgment. This leaves open the possibility of annihilation, either as the 
punishment itself, or in the aftermath of its administration. 


4.2 "Eternal life" 


As BS ii 162, above, seems to make clear, the alternative to punishment is 
the reward of eternal life. This idea of a new life without end is not 
infrequent in postbiblical Jewish literature as a general, summary 
description of the promise and expectation of a desirable existence for 
certain qualified persons beyond death. This seems to be general context for 
its occurrences in Greek and Hebrew Jewish inscriptions. 

The second half of the inscription on the arcosolium of Hesychios and 
his wife (BS ii 129, 3rd cent.) is restored tag roAu@v avb£e ép’ [N]udco un 
Éxn uépog sic Tov [Biov] &övıo[v], “May anyone who dares to open (the 
grave) above us not have a portion in the eternal life." If Lifshitz is correct 
in seeing here Biov &övıov as the equivalent of the more common {wi 
aiwvıog, which he points out is excluded by the masculine article röv, then 





96 Eor a close examination, see this chapter, section 4, and chapter 6, p. 166. 

97 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 125, citing Robert, "Épitaphes juives d'Éphése et de 
Nicomédie," Hellenica xi-xii (1960) 381-413. 

98 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 125, compares this to “the coming wrath" in 1 Thess 1:10. 

99 CIG 3891, cited by Trebilco, 77-78. The "sickle of the curse," as well as the *iron 
broom" warnings from Asia Minor seem to be refer to this-worldly judgment. 
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we have here the one epitaph from Beth She‘arim to use the phrase “eternal 
life.” In support of this restoration, the word Bioc is used with a similar 
meaning in the phrase “avaros Bios, “immortal life,” in another 
inscription (BS ii 130) in the same room as the present epitaph.! As 
Lifshitz points out, among the inscriptions which warn against the violation 
of the tomb, this one is especially harsh compared to the more common 
penalty of a fine. !0 

The basis for this threat seems to be the assumption that a postmortem 
existence in the form of this “eternal life" is the normal fate of pious Jews, 
to be taken away in exceptional circumstances such as apostasy. This, as 
Lifshitz points out, fits very well with the nationalistic eschatology 
embodied in the Mishnaic statement “All Israel has a share in the world to 
come." Also, the ßiov &övıov here may be a translation of the Hebrew ON 
o>iy in the much earlier Dan 12:2: “Many of those who sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt." In this case, the emphasis of the phrase *not have a 
portion in the eternal life" should be seen as choosing one of two 
possibilities rather than the loss of a normal prerogative. This is supported 
by another threat against tomb violation (BS iii 1, 2), also found in Beth 
She‘arim, which seems to appeal to the alternative: “Anyone who shall 
open this burial... shall die of an evil end (2^3 02 rm"). 

A Hebrew rendering of the phrase "eternal life" can be seen in the wish 
obw "n^ nnsei, *may her soul/spirit have eternal life," which occurs 
once in Egypt, on the mummy label of Sitorah (JIGRE 133), dated to the 
second century or later, and later several times in Italy and Spain.!% As 
Noy points out, the phrase DP1y "n? is exactly the same as that which 
appears in Dan 12:2, making it likely that this formula, even more than 
BS ii 129, above, was influenced by this passage. !% 

In the earliest occurrence of the blessing (JIGRE 133) as well one from 
fifth- or sixth-century Venosa (JIWE181), the present formula is 
accompanied by the common blessing n22U5 ^y mov, which was 
discussed in chapter 4, above, corresponds to the Greek ¢.¢.y.«.a. formula. 


100 This epitaph is examined in chapter 6, p. 156. 

101 This is probably to be explained, however, in the difference in the degree of 
perceived offence among the various warnings: contrary to what Lifshitz implies, not all 
such warnings have in mind "acts of sacrilege," but may involve the reuse or sharing of the 
grave. 

102 JIWE i 81, 82, 118, 129a, 183. Noy points out that the DY1y® in JIWE i 3 may also 
indicate this formula. 

103 Noy, on JIWE i 82, below. 
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If conventional usage is ruled out, the use of these two formulae together 
can be interpreted in several ways. Firstly, if the present formula is taken as 
applying strictly to the soul or spirit of the deceased, then the by mov 
71237 can be seen to complement this by wishing peace on the condition 
of the dead, that is, the body. If, however, the present formula is 
interpreted along the lines of Dan 12:2 then the “peace upon her bed” could 
be seen as referring to the intermediate period of sleep from which the 
righteous and the wicked will awaken. Finally, it is also possible to take 
"eternal life" as a general blessing which covers all existence after death, 
and therefore includes what is covered by the the 12205 YY mov. 

It is very interesting that in three of the later occurrences (JIWE i 118, 
129a, 183; 6th-8th cent.), from Taranto and Tortosa, this blessing is 
accompanied by another formula, “may his/her soul rest in the bundle of 
life,” the earliest occurrence of which (JIGRE 119) was also found in 
Egypt.!% In addition, the present formula is once accompanied by a shorter 
form of this wish, “may (his) soul rest" (JIWE 1 82). It is in view of the 
term WD] in these blessings, it seems, that Noy translates the WI of the 
present formula as “his spirit” instead of “his soul," as in JIGRE 133, 
above. As Noy points out, it is not clear whether these two terms are used 
synonymously, or refer to different aspects of the person conceived as 
subject to different fates.!05 Firmly in favor of the former, however, is the 
ease with which these two formulae, even more than those in JIWE i 81 and 
JIGRE 133, fit into the chronological sequence of intermediate state and 
resurrected eternal life seen in Daniel 12. 


4.3 The epitaph of Karteria 


In addition to eternal life, a desirable afterlife can also be expressed in the 
general expectation of treasure or riches. Among the Jewish inscriptions, 
this language seems to be used most explicitly in the epitaph of Karteria 
(BS ii 183, 3rd cent.), found in Catacomb 18 Hall A in the necropolis of 
Beth She‘arim. We have already come across this epitaph earlier in this 
chapter in connection with the themes of *memory" and "blessing," and 
are concerned here primarily with the meaning of the second part, lines 5- 
9: 

TOUTÓ GOL, HAKAPTATN, KAPTOS 005 sdipaTo 

nv Téxec EE ó&yocv eboeßinv Naydvor, 

peleı yàp kXvrà Epya, Evi POipepevors aiei, 





104 See the examination of this blessing in chapter 6, pp. 150 ff. 
105 Noy, JIWE i pp. 109-110. 
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öppa ù &pdw Kal pete Téppa Biov 

véov nd codbXevtov aùbıç Éxovre T Aobrov. 
According to Lifshitz, one of the first editors, the óópo in line 8 is very 
commonly used as the conjunction of purpose in Homer, whose style this 
epitaph seems to imitate in other ways.!06 lines 8-9, therefore, constitute a 
final clause dependent upon the robró . . . &öiuaro of line 5, resulting in 
the translation: 


For you, most blessed of women, your offspring 

Whom you bore from your gentle womb, your pious daughter, 
For she always does actions praiseworthy in the eyes of mortals 
Erected this monument so that even after the end of life's term 
You may both enjoy again new indestructible riches. 


Translated in this way, the “new indestructible riches" to be enjoyed by 
both mother and daughter seems to be none other than the tomb monument 
itself. This idea of the tomb as a "natural continuation of the deceased's 
wealth in this world," Lifshitz points out, although unusual for a Jewish 
epitaph, is not at all uncommon from the wider perspective of the ancient 
ideas of the importance of the tomb.!97 

Against this interpretation, Kosmala has argued that a more natural 
reading of the inscription, giving due weight to the order of the phrases, 
would connect the “praiseworthy actions" of line 7 with their resulting 
reward, the “indestructible riches." These «Xobrov, “riches,” then, actually 
refer to the idea of eschatological riches, frequently seen in the NT as the 
riches of the kingdom of God, brought by Jesus.!98 Moreover, the general 
theme of the epitaph, he argues, is similar to the idea in 1 Timothy of the 
true riches given by God to those who have done good works. Pointing out 
that the tradition of faith passed on to Timothy from his mother and 
grandmother is reminiscent of that of the Essenes, as well as the Essene 
entry requirement of renunciation of personal property, he goes on to 
suggest that the Jews of the present epitaph must have been of this or a 
similar group. 

Now Lifshitz provides a pointed reply to these arguments, arguing, for 
example, that the yap in line 7 is sufficient justification for taking the 
following words with the preceding line, and moreover, that Kosmala's 
interpretation is prejudiced by his desire to find indications of Essene 





106 Lifshitz, BS ii p. 162. 

107 Lifshitz, BS ii pp. 163-164. 

108 Kosmala, 422-425. He cites Matthew 12; Rom 6:23; Eph 1:18; 3:16; 2:7; 3:8; 
Heb 11:26; Rev 5:12. 
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thought in his sources.!? Granted that Kosmala's more extended 
interpretation of this epitaph in the context of Essene beliefs is 
unacceptable, however, his basic translation still seems to be more accurate. 
The “praiseworthy actions in the eyes of mortals" mentioned in line 7 seem 
to have been set deliberately in contrast to, and meant as resulting in, the 
“new and indestructible riches," after death. So, for example, 
van der Horst translates: 


Your offspring whom you bore from your gentle womb, your pious daughter, erected 
this monument for you, most blessed of women, for she always does actions 
praiseworthy in the eyes of mortals, so that even after the end of life’s term you may 
both enjoy again new and indestructible riches.110 


Against Lifshitz’s argument that there was no reason for the author to 
“disguise” the belief in afterlife with the metaphor of “riches,” it may be 
countered that this is not a disguise at all, but apparently a not unusual 
description of recompense in the hereafter, used, for example, in the New 
Testament.!! 

As van der Horst points out, there is no indication here of the exact 
nature of this afterlife, for example, whether it is conceived of as spiritual 
or physical.!!? Perhaps in this manner it is similar to the evAoyia rfj óoíq, 
examined above, which appears at the beginning of the epitaph. 


4.4 The epitaph of Rachelis 


A final indication of afterlife belief to be examined in this chapter is the 
declaration of some kind of “hope” after death. One Jewish inscription in 
which this seems to play a prominent part is the epitaph of Rachelis from 
Leontopolis (JIGRE 36), which, notably, may be dated as early as the 
second century B.C. Here, the deceased follows her exhortation “do not 
mourn me in vain” with the consolation “If it was decreed that I should live 
but a short time, yet I look for a good hope of mercy (&X&ovs E&Arida 
&Yyoa05v)." In view of the general Greco-Roman style, a non-Jewish 
background seems well to explain this very interesting expression of belief 
in afterlife, since the reference to afterlife as a “good hope" also occurs in 
Greek literature. 113 


109 BS ji pp. 164-165. Cf. his comment, p. 159, that Kosmala “everywhere looks for 
(and finds) Essenian and early Christian ideas and expressions." 

110 Van der Horst Epitaphs 118; he points out, 119 n. 15, that Kosmala's ascription of 
an Essene origin is ruled out by the relatively late date. 

111 Lifshitz, BS ii pp. 164-165. Cf., e.g., Matt 19:21. 

112 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 118. 

113 Cumont, Lux Perpetua 401-405, locates the source of this idea in the Eleusian 
mysteries. Horbury, JIGRE pp. 85-86, cites Plato, Phaed 67B; Respublica 6.496E. Cf. 
also P. Otzen, “‘Gute Hoffnung’ bei Paulus," ZNW 49 (1958) 283-285. 
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In favor of a Jewish background, on the other hand, is the special 
significance of the key terms “good,” “hope,” and “mercy” in the context 
of the expectation of the reestablishment of the nation of Israel as expressed 
in the Hebrew bible as well as the LXX and other Jewish literature.!!^ As 
this restoration was often conceived eschatologically, there are many 
passages in Jewish literature which speak of the aspirations of deserving 
individuals to partake of the benefits of this corporate salvation, which 
necessitates that the participants survive beyond death.!!5 One such passage 
which is especially close in language to the epitaph of Rachelis is Wis 3:4: 
“For though in the sight of others they were punished, their hope is full of 
immortality." As Horbury points out, the first part of the sentence refers to 
early death, just as in the present epitaph.!!ó In view of these similarities, it 
seems best to conclude with Horbury that despite stylistic similarities with 
non-Jewish inscriptions and literature, the hope expressed by Rachelis is a 
specifically Jewish one, and the community of Jews to which she belonged 
was similar in outlook to that associated with the book of Wisdom. 

It may also be possible that the similarities between the book of Wisdom 
and the present epitaph extend to the specific nature of the afterlife hoped 
for.!17 We have already seen the emphasis on immortality in Wis 3:4, 
above; in addition, in both contexts the “hope” seems to function as a 
consolation for a short life. However, without any explicit indication that 
the kind of afterlife envisioned is indeed a soul-centered one, the conclusion 
that this is a general hope of afterlife must suffice for now. Another Jewish 
inscription in which the theme of hope plays a large part, but which 
explicitly holds to a view of afterlife in terms of resurrection, is the epitaph 
of Regina, examined in the next chapter. 


114 Cf, Horbury, JIGRE pp. 85-86 for references. 

115 Horbury, JIGRE 86, cites Wis 3:4, 9, 12:22; Sir 2:7-9; Job 2:9 LXX; Titus 2:13; 
Luke 1:26, 38; Pss. Sol. 14:6. To these passages may be added Josephus’ description, 
J.W. 1.653, of the expectations of the zealots who cut down the golden eagle over the gate 
of the temple: mAsıövwv óryoày ómoNobcovow peTa Thy Tedrsuriv, “after our death, we 
shall enjoy greater felicity." For indications, however, that Josephus has in mind a more 
spiritual notion of rewards at death, see below, p. 154. 

Puech, Croyance 188-189, seems to rely on Wis 12:22c, *and when we are judged, we 
may expect mercy," in proposing a mainly forensic interpretation of the phrase “good hope 
of mercy" in the present epitaph. In the view of the broader background of national 
restoration, however, this seems to be overly specific. 

116 Horbury, JIGRE p. 86. 

117 Cf. also Horbury, “Jewish Inscriptions" 34, where he argues that a hope for 
immortality (Wis 3:4-9) is more probable than nationalistic hopes (Sir 2:7-9) in our 
epitaph. 
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More Specific Descriptions of Afterlife 


We turn, finally, to an examination of indications of an upward conception 
of afterlife which are more specific as to the mode or kind of existence 
envisioned. These are divided into three main categories: (1) those 
concerning the soul, spirit, and immortality, (2) astral conceptions of 
afterlife, and (3) belief in resurrection. 


1. Inscriptions which Speak of the Soul, Spirit, and Immortality 


Having examined in chapter 2 the inscriptions which generally concern the 
location of the body, we turn now to those references to the deceased in 
terms of the soul or spirit. This kind of language, of course, is not foreign 
to Jewish usage, being based on the OT. It must also be remembered, 
however, that a common non-Jewish conception of afterlife during the 
period of time covered by the present study was centered on the perpetually 
glorious existence of the immortal soul of the deceased, separated from the 
body. The question which naturally arises from any Jewish or Christian 
expression of afterlife using similar language, is whether or not there is an 
actual adoption of either of these conceptions. Here, it is hoped that an 
examination of the Jewish inscriptions which use similar terms and 
conceptions will, in addition to accomplishing the immediate task of 
elucidating the various conceptions of afterlife in this body of evidence, 
also contribute to this more general discussion. 


1.1 “May his soul rest in the bundle of life” 


Found in the Egyptian city of Antinoopolis, on the back of a Christian 
inscription dated to the fifth or sixth centuries, the epitaph which contains 
the name Lazarus (JIGRE 119) ends with a wish which doubtless implies a 
belief in some kind of continued existence after death: 


DPR WSs WHI 113 yY 
Lazarus. May his soul rest in the bundle of life. 
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Although dated in the first century by Euting, the first interpreter of this 
inscription, it is argued by Noy that in light of the depiction of the 
menorah, and the founding of Antinoopolis in 132, a second-century or 
later dating is more probable. Now this inscription has been interpreted by 
several scholars as referring to some kind of intermediate state before 
resurrection.! Alternatively, it has been suggested that it is a general wish 
for the postmortem protection of the deceased.? 

There is no disagreement, however, that the literary inspiration of this 
wish is Abigail’s blessing of David in 1 Sam 25:29: 


If anyone should rise up to pursue you and to seek your lıfe, the life of my lord shall be 
bound up in the bundle of the living under the care of the LORD your God; but the 
lives of your enemies he shall sling out as from the hollow of a sling. 


It has been argued by Eissfeldt that the origin of this idea of the "bundle" 
in this passage goes back to Nuzi sheep-counting packets, in which each 
stone represented a sheep.? This idea, he maintains, has been in continuous 
use for millenia, and is, for example, the functional precedent for the 
concept of the Book of Life. According to this background, then, the 
present blessing on our present inscription may be seen to envision God's 
careful concern and protection for the soul of the deceased, and so be 
compatible with both alternatives presented above. 

A preference for the specifically temporary nature of this state of 
protection, however, seems to be indicated in other postbiblical Jewish uses 
of the blessing.* This is further supported by later Jewish interpretations of 
the accompanying curse on David's enemies, that God shall "sling" them 
out “as from the hollow of a sling.” The imagery according to 
b. Sabb. 152b is that of two angels slinging the souls back and forth to each 
other, and this, according to Lieberman, is meant as a kind of purification 
effected by whirling through the air.) In contrast, the recipient of the 
present blessing, presumably in no need of such purifying punishment, 


1 E.g., Fischer, 230-231; Puech, Croyance 187-188, who also appeals to 4 Ezra 7:75. 

2 Puech, Croyance 187-188. 

3 O. Eissfeldt, “Der Beutel der Lebendigen,” Berichte Uber die Verhandlungen der 
Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig 105, 6 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1960) 22-27. 

^ Van der Horst, Epitaphs 123; Puech, Croyance 187-188, citing Sipre Num. 6:24; 
b. Sabb. 132b; Midr. Qoh. 3:21. 

5 Cf. Lieberman, Aspects 599-600, where he gives other references. As is his tendency, 
he argues that this does not indicate an acceptance of the non-Jewish conceptions of the 
purification of the soul and the related conception of metempsychosis, but that a 
description familiar to them is used to illustrate the Jewish traditions concerning 
postmortem purification. 
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would rest comfortably waiting for the full consummation of the world to 
come. 

The intermediate interpretation also seems to be likely in several other 
inscriptions in which the blessing is used or at least claimed to be used. The 
blessing OPN WIA WHI MIN, “may his soul rest in the bond of life,” 
appears in the Hebrew text of the epitaph of Daudatus (JIWE i 118), from 
Taranto, dated between the third and sixth centuries. Especially noticeable 
is the distinction between the T1753 “her soul” in the present formula and 
the n7i3U^3, “her spirit,” of the immediately preceding “May his spirit have 
eternal life," as if the two were destined for separate places.® 

It is quite noteworthy that these two blessings also occur in the same 
sequence in the Hebrew text of the trilingual epitaph of Meliosa 
(JIWE i 183), dated between the fifth and sixth centuries." The only 
difference is that here the two formulae, which have no equivalent in the 
corresponding Latin and Greek texts, are in the form of second-person 
addresses to the deceased. The presence of several other funerary formulae 
and salutations in this epitaph, including, for example, 017% and “the 
memory of the just woman is for a blessing,” present the possibility that the 
present blessing was included without much consideration of the actual 
content. 

Finally, an anonymous epitaph (JIWE i 129a) from Taranto dating 
between the seventh and eighth centuries also features the same two 
blessings, albeit in reverse order from the preceding two examples, and a 
different word order within each formula: 


[was mn a"na 3a 
finjows ean ay "n^ 


May his soul rest in the bond of life 
and his spirit be for eternal life. 


The similarities among the three preceding inscriptions indicate that the 
two formulae were widely known and used. Perhaps this may be explained 
as arising from the frequent use of these formulae in Jewish literature and 
liturgy. 

In addition, a number of inscriptions feature the more compact blessing 
v9 1111.83 Although it cannot be established with certainty whether this is an 
abbreviation of the present blessing or the basic formula on which the “in 





6 Noy, JIWE i 109-110: “It is unclear if 951 and 302 should be regarded as referring 
to two fundamentally different aspects of the ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’ or as alternative terms for the 
same concept.” 

7 Cf. Noy, JIWE i 250-252 for factors concerning dating. 

8 JIWE i 82, 86; also CIJ 892, 900, 988. Also see above, p. 103. 
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the bond of life” is an expansion, the similarity with 1 Sam 25:29 does 
seem to favor the former. Possibly indicating the former explanation is the 
fact that in JIWE i 82, the 753 M3 occurs along with the blessing “may his 
spirit (have) eternal life,” which has also been seen to be the case with the 
instances of the longer formula, above. 

Finally, it has been argued that the same blessing is indicated in a third- 
century Greek epitaph (BS ii 130) from Catacomb 11 of Beth She'arim, the 
first part of which reads: 

Evuoipı Kbpı pov TATNP META TAG kvpíac wou uNTPöG 

koi Eonrau Ù) Pux) ouv éxouévn ó0avárov Biov 
Arguing that the word Exonevn is used in a passive sense of "tied" or 
“bound,” Lifshitz translates the second line as “and may your souls be 
bound (in the bundle) of immortal life."? Against this interpretation, 
van der Horst argues that &xeodaı with the genitive means “to cling to, to 
border on," so that this is not an adaptation of 1 Sam 25:29 at all, but to be 
translated “May your soul cling to immortal life.”!° It may be added that 
the 1193, “bundle,” common to the other examples of the formula, does not 
seem to be represented by any equivalent word here. In view of these 
considerations, this inscription will be treated separately, below. 

In light of the preceding examination, we may conclude that the formula 
“may his soul rest in the bundle of life” definitely expresses a belief in 
afterlife. It is difficult, however, to determine whether it is a description of 
a final blissful existence, or refers specifically to an intermediate state 
between death and resurrection. One basic consideration in favor of the 
former, especially in regard to the epitaph of Lazarus (JIGRE 119), is the 
unlikelihood of describing an intermediate state without also mentioning a 
final state.!! In the later occurrences of the formula, however, the final 
state is already expressed by other similar phrases, such as “may his spirit 
be for eternal life.” This, as well as the fact that a specifically temporary 
interpretation seems to be the norm in the later Jewish literature, suggests 
that in the later occurrences the use of the formula is more developed and 
refers to an intermediate state. 

As to the question of possible Greek influence, it seems that as with 
many other accounts of afterlife in Jewish literature, the use of the term 
“soul” may indicate a kind of anthropological dualism, to the extent that an 
intermediate state may be envisioned. However, there is no indication that 
more typically Greek ideas, such as the innate immortality of the soul, are 


9 BS ii pp. 115-116. 
10 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 119, n. 19. 
11 Cf. chapter 4, above. 
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in mind. On the contrary, the use of the term “life” seems to point to a 
blessing similar to, although just a little more descriptive than, the firmly 
Jewish conception of eternal life, examined in the preceding chapter. 


1.2 Upward journey of the soul 


In contrast to this somewhat vague statement of the soul's “rest in the 
bundle of life," Greek developments of afterlife belief often referred 
explicitly to the soul's ascending after leaving the body behind in the earth. 
Among the Jewish inscriptions a similar description can be seen most 
clearly in the epitaph of Arsinoe (JIGRE 33), found in Leontopolis and 
dated within the first two centuries B.C.: 

Kal Toc ÈV KÖATOLG KPÚTTEL TÒ &uöv ÖEuag otroG 

é&yvorpa déc, Vvx1] 8 eic doiouc Énerse. 

Now this grave hides in its bosom my chastely nurtured body, but my soul has flown to 

the holy ones. 


This very imaginative account, along with the statement in the preceding 
line that “great charm bloomed upon the beauty of my spirit," seems to 
function as a consolation in an epitaph which, as is common among Jewish 
epitaphs from Egypt, is dominated by the theme of mourning. 

As Horbury points out, this description is out of place neither in a Greek 
epigraphical setting nor in the background of Jewish beliefs. As to the 
former, a striking similarity in the ascent of the soul can be seen in many 
non-Jewish epitaphs: 

albip pév yvxàc tredééato, coplata dE x0av] 

The sky has taken up [his soul], and the body, the earth. 12 
It is especially noticeable that both here and in the epitaph of Arsinoe, the 
ascending soul is clearly set in contrast to the earthbound body, amounting 
to an anthropological dualism rarely so strong in Jewish epitaphs.!3 That 
Jews could hold to such views, however, may be demonstrated by 
Josephus’ perhaps not completely reliable account of Essene anthropology: 
“The body is corruptible . . . the soul is immortal and imperishable . . . 
emanating from the finest ether . . . entangled, as it were, in the prison- 
house of the body. "1^ 


12 Peek, no. 12— GV 20 (4th cent. B.C., Athens). Horbury cites EG 243, also in 
Lattimore, 33. Cf. also EG 425, lines 1-2, cited above, as well as the examples given by 
Hoffman, 44-58. See also the very similar epitaph of Dionysius, p. 156, below. 

13 Cf, Lattimore, 34. Puech, Croyance 186, argues that the strong dualism here is 
weakened by correlation between the glorious flight of the soul and the purity of the body 
during the earthly life of the deceased. 

14 J.W. 2.154 (Thackeray, LCL). 
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A clearly Jewish element in the statement, on the other hand, is the 
designation óotot, “holy ones,” often applied to the pious deceased who are 
destined for a blessed afterlife.!5 In addition, a Jewish background of 
thought may be indicated by the description of Arsinoe's body as “chastely 
nurtured," if indeed it is meant to refer to the deceased's adherence to the 
Jewish law, conceived as making possible the ascent of her soul.!6 

In the light of these considerations, it appears that this epitaph, although 
greatly influenced by non-Jewish language concerning afterlife, still 
maintains a strong Jewish identity. This does not, however, diminish in 
distinctiveness its clear contrast between the earthbound body and the 
heavenward soul, the conception of which, extended even further, seems to 
be the basis for expressions of astral immortality. 

In addition to this inscription, Cavallin has argued that the beginning of 
a fragmentary inscription from Beirut (CIJ 877), reconstructed by Frey as 
&Ná[uBavev] p’[ab]rov Kóo[vog Ev] Svvalueı] aùvroù, “the Lord has taken 
me up in his power,” “can be interpreted as the writer's assertion of his 
own assumption.”!7 Even if such a major reconstruction is valid, for 
example, as Frey suggests, with the guidance of Ps 17:16 LXX, it seems 
that a literal ascension would contradict the tone of the next line, 1n which 
the deceased announces that he has set up an "eternal place of rest." It 
seems better interpreted as a figurative declaration of God's protection 
during lifetime of the deceased. 


1.3 Immortality 


Strictly speaking, the term “immortality” is regarded in both Jewish and 
Greco-Roman contexts as a property or attribute, normally of divinity. It is 
probably in this way that the word is used in the declaration “no one is 
immortal," on which is based the exhortation to "take courage" in the 
common formula ĝáposı ovdsig à0Gvoroc, examined above in chapter 3. In 
general usage, however, especially in the Greco-Roman context, this term 
came to describe the fate of deceased persons. This transition is well 
illustrated by a non-Jewish inscription: 

éltl¢ 58 deodg &véNvoo [kla Khavaroıcı uéreuu- 

I have gone to the gods, I am among the immortals.18 





15 Horbury cites Pss. Sol. 14:2(3), 6(9-10); cf. also the examination of the blessing 
HETÜ TOY Stxéwv Ù Kolunoıg oro), chapter 4, pp. 112 ff. 

16 See Horbury, JIGRE p. 73, on the discussion concerning the possibility of a moral 
sense in the term &yvorpades. 

17 Cavallin, 99. 

18 EG 340, line 7, cited by Lattimore, 49. 
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This is made even more explicit in another non-Jewish epitaph from 
Alexandria: 

"Ad6rroc, ob Ovni. 

I am imperishable, no mortal. 19 
Noticeable especially in this last inscription, and characteristic of many 
other similar ones, is the use of the term “immortal” or “imperishable” as a 
description of the nature or quality of the deceased. Sometimes the 
immortality is applied only to the non-physical element in a strictly dualistic 
anthropology: 

capa pév évocds ody, Avovbots, otio KANÚTTEL, 

Vvxjv 68 &bávaTov kotwóc Exet Tapia 

The earth hides your body here, Dionysius, 

but your immortal soul is with our common Master.20 


The one Jewish inscription which uses the term to express a belief in 
afterlife is the blessing of an anonymous father and mother from Beth 
She‘arim (BS ii 130): 

Evpoips xipt pov TATHP HETA TÅG Kuplag pou UNTPÒG 

Kai Eonton Ù) Vvxii ouv éxouévg &bavárov Biov 
Now some scholars, for example van der Horst, have argued that the phrase 
adavarros Bios, “immortal life,” reflects the adoption of an anthropological 
dualism which apparently rules out belief in resurrection.?! 

Against this, however, is the fact that this inscription is found in the 
same room as BS 129, discussed below, which explicitly mentions 
“resurrection.” Moreover, the term “immortal” here is not used of the 
deceased persons themselves, as it is in the non-Jewish examples cited 
above, but to describe the “life” in which they are to take part. In this way, 
this blessing is not very different from the Hebrew blessing "n^ anaw? 
n'y, examined above in chapter 5: both feature “life” as the object of the 
blessing, and specifically mention the soul of the deceased. In light of these 
indications, it seems reasonable to take the present blessing as another 
general wish for the deceased to take part in a blessed afterlife, fully 
compatible with a specific belief in resurrection. Therefore, although we 
cannot agree with Lifshitz that the formula is a variant of the “bundle of 
life” blessing, we can agree at least that the author of the inscription 
“employs words familiar to him, which express the Greek ideas of 
immortality, in order to portray the Jewish idea of the eternal life. ”22 





19 Lattimore, 49. 

20 Peek, no. 441=GV 1889 (Athens, 4th cent. B.C.). 

21 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 119. 

22 Lifshitz, BSii p.115. This is one of the Jewish inscriptions which express 
“unambiguous belief in afterlife” according to Kant, 703. 
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1.4 Conclusions 


In view of the preceding examination, we may conclude that the use in 
Jewish inscriptions of terms such as “soul” and “immortality” does not 
entail belief in pure non-bodily form of afterlife such as can be found in 
Greek inscriptions and literature, but can be compatible with typically 
Jewish expectation of resurrection. This was, of course, hardly in question 
in the case of the wish for the soul to “rest in the bundle of life,” as well as 
the wish “may your spirit have eternal life,” examined in chapter 5. This is 
also the case in the use of the term @@avaroc in BS ii 130. The statement 
that the soul of the deceased has “flown to the holy ones” (JIGRE 33), 
however, is less clearly compatible with a belief in resurrection, and may 
involve an expectation of afterlife similar to that found, for example, in the 
book of Wisdom. 


2. Astral Language and Imagery 


It has been argued by several scholars that the use of astronomical 
terminology in some of the Jewish inscriptions within the range of this 
study may reflect, and even indicate subscription to, the ancient idea of 
astral immortality: the belief that some people become stars or other 
heavenly bodies upon death. Before examining the inscriptions which 
feature possible indications of such a belief, we consider briefly its Greco- 
Roman and Jewish literary and epigraphical backrounds. 


2.1 Non-Jewish background 


It is commonly accepted that the conception of astral immortality enjoyed 
wide currency in the Greco-Roman world.?3 Its immediate origins and cause 
of popularity during this period are most often located in the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the ascent of the soul through the seven spheres. It must be 
remembered, however, that the general fascination with the heavenly bodies 
and a belief in their intimate connection to human destiny, ranging from 
astrology to identification, can be found throughout the various mythologies 
of the ancient world. 

In addition, it is significant that the present conception is not a uniform, 
isolated belief, but occurs in various forms and is sometimes difficult to 


23 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 123-124, argues that it was an “immensely popular notion 
in educated pagan circles in the Hellenistic and Roman world.” Also, Cumont, Lux 
Perpetua 142-188; After-Life 91-109, esp. 96-106; W. Bousset, Die Religion des 
Judentums. 
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distinguish from other beliefs. As, for example, is apparent in the order of 
treatment by Lattimore, astral translation or deification seems to be the 
most advanced stage of a continuum of afterlife conceptions based on the 
view of death as the separation of the soul from the body.?* Having 
examined in the preceding section the expression of the upward journey of 
the soul, it remains to examine here the possible indications of a 
metamorphosis into a heavenly body. 

Such expressions are not uncommon in non-Jewish epigraphy. A 
statement of astral metamorphosis or deification can be seen in the epitaph 
of a Philostorgos, from the first or second century: 

KTP, pý pe 6dkpve" Tis 1) X&pic; &XXà oEBafov- 

&orijo yap yevöumv 0&toc &«peoméptoc. 

Mother, do not mourn over me. How will it help? But look in reverance: 

I have become a divine star in the evening sky.25 


Another example of astral metamorphosis can be seen in a statement 
attributed to Plato: 
’Aornp piv pév Bapmres Evi twotatw “Egos, 
vov 68 davor Máy eic “Eowepos Ev $üuévow 
Aster, once you were the Morning Star among the living; now you have died and shine 
as Evening Star among the dead.26 


The style of this epigram, however, leads one to suspect, as Lattimore 
points out, that this belief is stated “perhaps not seriously.”27 This example, 
among others, demonstrates that already in the non-Jewish usage of this 
theme, conventional usage was possible. 


2.2 Jewish background 


In discussions of the usage of astral imagery in the OT and other Jewish 
literature, there seems to be a general division among scholars on whether 
such usage should be interpreted realistically or metaphorically. Cavallin 
and van der Horst, for example, seem to see in passages such as 
Dan 12:12-13; J En. 104:2; 4 Macc. 17:5; 4 Ezra 7:97; and 2 Bar. 51:10 
not just the use of a simile, but an actual indication of the kind of final 
glory expected, adopted from non-Jewish beliefs.28 As further evidence of 


24 Lattimore, 32-35. 

25 Peek, No 304=GV1097. An astral conception can also be seen in nos. 310 
(=GV 861), 334 (=GV 1485, specifying the Pleiades), and 343 (=GV 1829). 

26 Anthologia palatina 7.670, cited by Lattimore, 28. 

27 Lattimore, 28. 

28 Cavallin, 27, 203; van der Horst, 124. The former points out a progressive 
“democratization” in Isa 52; Dan 12:2-3; 7 En. 104:2; 4 Ezra 7:97, Wis 3:7: the glory is 
originally destined for certain individuals, and later applied to more and more people, 
including kings and the wise, and the righteous. 
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this adoption, it is pointed out that other passages in Jewish literature seem 
to identify certain human beings as angels.?? In light of the close association 
between angels and stars and other heavenly bodies in Jewish literature, it is 
argued, it is not difficult to envision the development of the belief that 
righteous persons upon their death will lead an angelic existence among, or 
even as one of, the stars. 3° 

Against this, it is argued by other scholars that in Dan 12:2-3 as well as 
later passages influenced by it, the astral language is firmly at the level of 
simile, as would be expected in a description of a glorious new mode of 
life.?! Furthermore, it is argued that the descriptions of angels with astral 
language are also figurative, and therefore, the eschatological passages 
which mention stars and angels envision not the transformation of the 
deceased to an angel or star, but a glorious existence similar to and along 
with the angels.?? 

With this Greco-Roman and Jewish background in mind, as well as the 
possibility of conventional and figurative usage, we proceed to an 
examination of the Jewish inscriptions which seem to contain similar terms 
and descriptions. 


2.3 The ' Aorfjp and menorah 


This often-discussed marble plaque from the Monteverde catacomb in Rome 
(JIWE 191, 3rd-4th cent.) features the name ’Aornp, along with 
representations of three birds, a tree, a menorah, and an amphora. Without 
denying that the name is not an unusual one, Cumont argued that in this 
particular inscription, the word AETHP may be an intentional reference to 
the accompanying menorah, representing the candelabra of the Jerusalem 
temple, the lamps of which are interpreted in Philo and Josephus as 
symbolizing the solar system, and also the “eternal fires of the stars. "3? In 


29 Cavallin, 203, points out the angelification of foreign divinities, kings (Ps 2:7; 
110:3; Num 24:17; Isa 4:12-14), and the messiah (7. Levi 18:3; T. Jud. 24:1; Rev 1:16; 
22:16; Matt 2). 

30 Cavallin, 203, lists L.A.B. 10:5; 33:5; I En. 104:2; 2 Bar. 51:10; Dan 8:10; 
Job 38:7. Cf. also van der Horst, Epitaphs 124. 

31 G, Stemberger, Der Leib der Auferstehung, Analecta Biblica (Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1972) 277; Puech, Croyance, 84. The former also cites Matt 13:43 and 
1 Cor 15:41. 

32 Puech, Croyance 84. 

33 Cumont, Recherches 494-495. He cites Ag. Ap. 1.22.199; J.W. 5.5.217; 7.5.149; 
Ant. 3.6.145; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 34.1; Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata 5.6.34; also Irenaeus, Epideixis tou apostolikou kerygmatos 9. 

Note, however, his careful qualification that not all menorot are to be interpreted thus; 
most of the time its significance is just that the deceased was a Jew. 
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view of the indications of an afterlife described in astral terms in Jewish 
literature such as Daniel 12, he suggests that this epitaph is an expression of 
an originally semitic “sidereal eschatology” which was common also among 
non-Jews. Together with the remaining images, which he describes as 
elements of dionysiac symbolism, Cumont sees in this epitaph the same 
conception of afterlife which he argues is behind the Randanini Seasons 
sarcophagus.?* 

This interpretation is accepted as generally valid by Lieberman, 
appealing to such ideas in rabbinic literature as the location of Gehenna 
above the Raki’a, the “second heaven” in which are the sun and the 
planets.35 He argues that something similar to the present inscription can be 
seen in a late midrash according to which a virgin named Istahar “became a 
star in reward for her resistance to sin."?6 Against Cumont, however, and 
in line with the general conclusions of his study, he argues this was not a 
detailed adoption of the non-Jewish conceptions of astral immortality, but 
only indicates a general familiarity with these ideas which they acquired 
from non-Jews. Similar language, he argues, is already found for example 
in the statement that some especially deserving people will shine like the 
stars (Dan 12:2), and “the transition from ‘like a star’ to ‘an actual star’ is 
quite natural. "37 

Among other scholars in favor of this astral interpretation is Fischer, 
who points out the absence of any indication, for example a "here lies" 
formula, that the word AXTHP is the name of the deceased.?? In addition, 
he follows previous scholars such as Goodenough in arguing that the 
location of the letters just over the menorah and other symbols must be seen 
to indicate that the deceased has become a star.?? Similarly, Maser sees in 
this inscription an indication that the deceased is seen to be in a special 
relationship with the stars, although this idea is conceived within the 
framework of the belief in resurrection.*? According to Puech, the fact that 


34 Cumont, Recherches 495-496. 

35 Lieberman, Aspects 497-498. He cites b. Tamid 32b; also "Abot R. Nat. 37; 
Gen. Rab. 6:6; b. Hag. 12b. 

36 Cited from Yal. 1.44. Lieberman points out that this is probably the same name as 
I[sh]tar, the Assyro-Babylonian equivalent of Venus. 

37 Lieberman, Aspects 497. 

38 Fischer, 229-230. 

39 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols iv 8; H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die Jüdische 
Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom (Berlin, 1930) 17. 

40 Maser, Darstellungen 231. 
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the name is accompanied by the menorah and three columns is possibly 
significant, being similar to the imagery in the book of Revelation.*! 

Despite the scholarly stature of its proponents, this astral interpretation 
has not been generally accepted.*? The most obvious argument against a 
thoroughgoing astral position, of course, already conceded by the above 
scholars, is that 'Aornp is a common Jewish name. It is apparently 
equivalent to the Hebrew name Esther, and occurs with the same spelling in 
B$iil76. In addition, the name can be seen several other times with a 
slightly different spelling, as well as in the Latin form Aster.? The name 
may also be reflected in the longer, masculine Greek form 'Aorépic, and its 
female counterpart, Aorepía.** This last inscription (JIWE ii 304) and the 
multiple Aster inscription on a ring (JIWE i 192) dating to the sixth century 
are the only two examples besides the present inscription under examination 
which do not have any accompanying signs of a solely onomastic 
significance, for example, the "here lies" formula, or words indicating 
family relations. Finally, two other occurrences of Aster in which there are 
also other descriptive names are the epitaph of “Asterius and Numenius" 
(JIWE 18), and the gold-glass indicating the tomb of “Anastasia the 
mother and Aster the daughter" (JIWE 11 596). 

In addition, a specific weakness in Cumont's interpretation is the fact 
that the menorah here seems no different from the typical depiction of the 
menorah in other Jewish inscriptions. One would expect some indication of 
distinctiveness, if indeed this menorah is to be interpreted eschatologically 
and not just as an indication of the Jewishness of the deceased, as he says of 
the depictions of menorot in general. More generaly, it must be 
remembered that the representation of such objects as menorot, amphora, 
and birds together is not at all unusual among Jewish inscriptions. In view 
of this clear lack of firm evidence in support, it must be concluded that the 
interpretation of this inscription in terms of astral immortality is unlikely. 


41 Puech, Croyance 198-199. 

42 According to van der Horst, Epitaphs 124, for example, this interpretation “remains 
doubtful." 

43 ’Ao0np is used in JIWE i 47; ii 552, 596; BS ii 147; sioðńp in BS ii 39; io0jp in 
BS ii 88. Latin Aster is used in JIWE i 26, 130, 192; it 140, 278. 

44° Aorépic in JIWE ii 8, 351, 209 ('Acorepíoc); "Aorepia in JIWE ii 304. A non- 
Jewish 'AcrépiG occurs in Peek, no. 338 (— GV 1430, Cilicia, 2nd-3rd cent.). 
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2.4 AEKEN E® and menorah 


An eschatological explanation involving the menorah has also been 
suggested concerning an inscription found on the wall of a passageway in 
Catacomb 12 Hall A of Beth She‘arim (BS ii 133): 


AEKXQE? (menorah) 
(menorah) ORY 


According to Lifshitz, the Greek letters make up the words até &6’, which 
he points out, following Peterson, is also used in non-Jewish inscriptions to 
wish long life and prosperity, and in some Christian epitaphs, in the context 
of afterlife belief.45 Along the lines of Goodenough's view, he also takes 
the menorah as representing “the divine compassion and forgiveness which 
constitute a kind of guarantee of the soul's immortality." In view of the 
phi, he goes on hypothesize, the menorah must stand for a word beginning 
with a vowel, and suggests at@va. The resulting à££o &$' ai@va is taken 
as a first person expression of the deceased's belief "that he will be 
awarded a happy lot in the next world." 

It must be admitted that one factor in favor of Lifshitz's interpretation is 
the seemingly purposeful placement of the menorot, in both cases after the 
letters. Also, the Hebrew transliteration itself may be taken to indicate that 
the words have an unusual significance. On the other hand, this 
interpretation, especially the appeal to the change from Er’ to é$' before a 
vowel, seems almost too intricate to be plausible. The name of the 
deceased, if a suitable name could be found to account for the letters, 
would be a much more probable explanation, and furthermore account for 
the transliteration. 


2.5 The "sphere of the planets" 


In contrast to the above, the most explicit expression of a belief in an astral 
afterlife can be seen in an epitaph from Cilicia (CIJ 788) which offers 
encouragement with words “Don’t be despondent, for nobody is immortal 
except One, He who ordered this to happen (and) who has placed us in the 
sphere of the planets" (6¢ eis ofaipav mAarnrav kareornoev nuüg).*6 
According to van der Horst, this statement “clearly expresses the idea [that] 
the deceased is granted by God to dwell among the planets or stars and to 
experience eternal bliss by being a heavenly body." Indeed, the 
straightforward nature of this consolation, with the statement of astral 
immortality contained within an adjectival clause as if it was an 


45 BS ii p. 123, n. 5; Peterson, 181 f. Also, Nagakubo, 155-156, 193-202. 
46 Van der Horst's translation, Epitaphs 124. 
47 Also in favor of an astral interpretation is Maser, “Darstellungen” 231. 
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acknowledged fact, makes it difficult to assess it as anything other than a 
sincerely-held belief. This is especially noticeable in comparison to a non- 
Jewish statement of roughly the same meaning, but expressed in poetic 
language: 

Hv 08e» "Auöng Ev körkoroıv EBd6p01g.48 

Hades has set her in the seventh circle. 
A much more sincere tone, similar to our Cilician epitaph, is noticeable in a 
epitaph addressed to the mourner: 

uírqo uý pe dd&xpve tic d xapıs; GAG oeQgátov ó&orüyo yap ‘yeviuny Osoic 

ÜKPEOTEPLOG. 

Mother, do not weep for me. What is the use? You ought rather to reverence me, for I 

have become an evening star, among the gods. 


It is striking that in both this inscription and CIJ 788, the astral immortality 
functions as the basis for consolation. 


2.6 The Regina inscription 


Finally, it has been noted that the third- or fourth-century Latin epitaph of 
Regina (JIWE ii 103) features language similar to that of astral immortality: 


rursum victura reditura ad lumina rursum 
She will live again, return to the light again 


It is an astral conception in contrast to which, according to Delling, the 
present inscription emphasises a return to life “under the stars."5! The 
translation “stars” is also preferrered by Maser, arguing that this is required 
by the plural Jumina.* It is clear from the rest of the inscription, however, 
that despite the use of similar terms, the afterlife envisioned in this epitaph 
is not in any way astral, but involves resurrection.5? 


2.7 Conclusions 


We have seen in the preceding examination that despite the wide currency 
of the conception of astral immortality in the Greco-Roman world, there is 
only one Jewish inscription in which this is clearly adopted. The arguments 
in two inscriptions appealing to Jewish symbols as an indication of an astral 
interpretation, are, as we have seen, not convincing. In addition, the use of 


48 IG xiv 1561 (Rome), cited by Lattimore, 34, as "astral translation." 

49 IG xii.vii 123, lines 5-6, cited by Lattimore, 35, as "astral deification.” 

30 Line 5; cf. Noy, JIWE ii p. 87. 

5! Delling, “Speranda Futura" 523-524. 

52 Maser, “Darstellungen” 237; this is line with his interpretation of the stars in the 
Torlonia fresco as the indication of the end time. 

53 See the examination of this inscription below, section three. Cf. also the phrase “left 
the lights" in BS ii 127. 
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the phrase reditura ad lumina in JIWE i1 103 is at most reminiscent of the 
conception, perhaps in a way comparable to many similar passages in 
Jewish literature. 

Of course, the significance of the one clear expression in CIJ 788 should 
not be underestimated, especially in view of the statistical uncertainties 
which characterise the Jewish inscriptions. However, it may be significant 
that this inscription was not found alongside many other Jewish inscriptions 
with other expressions of afterlife belief, for example in Rome or at Beth 
She'arim, but in Asia Minor. 


3. Indications of Belief in Resurrection 


We turn, finally, to the form of afterlife expectation which became clearly 
the norm in Jewish literature during the period covered by the present 
study: resurrection. As would be expected, compared to other conceptions, 
this belief seems to be expressed frequently. 


3.1 Onomastic evidence 


One possible indication of a reference to belief in resurrection in the Jewish 
inscriptions is the use of the name Anastasius or Anastasia. This can be 
seen beginning in the third and fourth centuries in several epitaphs from 
Rome, with one or two occurrences from elsewhere in Europe, as well as 
Beth She‘arim.5* In light of the fact that this name is also used in many 
Christian inscriptions, but not in pagan inscriptions, several scholars have 
seen here a “clear testimony to a belief in the resurrection. "55 In addition, it 
has been argued that resurrection belief can be seen in the name AYT, 
which seems to relate God with the action of *raising," on an ossuary lid 
from the village of Bethpage.56 

There is a danger of overestimating the significance of this type of 
evidence, since mere use of the name meaning “resurrection” does not 


54 JIWE ii 39, 173, 521, 589 (gold-glass, translit.), 596 (gold-glass, cf. also the 
'Ao03p); JIWE i 52 (translit.), 65; CIJ 675 (Hungary); BS ii 99. In addition, Frey sees the 
letters EII in CIJ 2 (=JIWE ii 530) as possibly indicating ANASTAYII. Cf. Noy, JIWE i 
pp. 72-73. 

55 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 117-118; also Frey, CIJ i p. cxxxvii; Delling, “Speranda 
Futura" 523; Puech, Croyance 189. Referring to the Christian usage, Lifshitz, BS ii p. 80, 
suggests "perhaps this is one reason why Jews living in Palestine avoided using it." Cf. 
also Noy, JIWE i p. 73. 

56 J, T. Milik, “Le Couvercle de Bethpagé," in Hommages á André Dupont-Sommer 
(Paris: Librairie Adrien Maisonneuve, 1971) 75-94. Also Puech, Croyance 189. 
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necessarily indicate actual subscription to this belief, even on the part of 
persons who actually chose the name. In Rome, the occurrence of this name 
is relatively high, and may possibly involve the following of convention in 
using a name the full significance of which was not clear.°” That the term 
was used at all, on the other hand, shows at least that the belief was 
important at some point in the history of the community, and it must be 
admitted that at least some of the onomastic references to resurrection may 
indeed be due to genuine belief. 


3.2 “Good luck to your resurrection” 


Perhaps the only use of the Greek word avaoracig in a Jewish inscription 
to refer overtly to belief in the resurrection of the dead occurs in the 
salutation Bürvxàg N tpv avaoraoı, “good luck to your resurrection" 
(BS 11 194), found on the wall of the corridor leading to Catacomb 20 of 
Beth She‘arim.5® This interesting combination of words has been interpreted 
in two ways. According to Lifshitz's earlier treatment, this inscription is 
actually composed of two separate elements: the general salutation 
eurux@sg, “good luck,” also found in Christian inscriptions, and rj ouv 
&vooraoı, perhaps intended to mean “(may you share in) the 
resurrection. "5? A more natural rendering which deals less awkwardly with 
the vuav, however, can be seen in Lifshitz's later connection of the two 
elements, *Good luck for the resurrection of your souls. "60 

Now one weakness of this translation, and perhaps the reason for 
Lifshitz's earlier interpretation, is that the phrase “good luck" allows a 
wide range of probability, from near certainty (e.g. “good luck, I know 
you'll do well”) to unlikely (“good luck finding a ticket at this late date"). 
Perhaps a more appropriate translation in this respect is "May you fare well 
with your resurrection": while preserving the conditional nature of 
resurrection apparent in other statements of this kind, at the same time it 
conveys more accurately the positive aspect of this inscription as a clear 
expression of belief in resurrection.®! 


57 Cf. Noy, JIWE ii Index IIa, p. 515. 

58 My translation. 

5? Lifshitz, “Beiträge zur palästinischen Epigraphik" 74; cf. also BS ii p. 181. Cf. also 
van der Horst, 118 n. 12. On sbrvxóc, see chapter 2, pp. 47 ff., and especially 
chapter 5, p. 127, above. 

$0 Tt is not clear why Lifshitz adds the last three words. 

61 This is one of the inscriptions cited by Kant, 703, as an *unambiguous" indication of 
belief in afterlife. Cf. also van der Horst, Epitaphs 118. 
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3.3 “He who promised to resurrect the dead” 


Above the wall of an arcosolium in Catacomb 13 of Beth She‘arim is 
inscribed the warning (BS ii 162): 
"Oc arv uera0f TabTHy ó &ravyiNéuevoc 
(wrote Toc vexpodcs obróg kpuelt] 
Anyone who changes this lady’s place (i.e. the woman buried in this grave), He who 
promised to resurrect the dead will Himself judge (him). 


It cannot be denied that this inscription clearly indicates, albeit indirectly, a 
belief in afterlife.9? That specifically resurrection is meant is suggested by 
the image of fwmwoujoot Tovg vexpoüg, literally, as Kant points out, 
*vivifying" the dead.93 This is further confirmed by the use of these words 
in addition to &yeipsı in John 5:21-22, which has a strikingly similar 
content: 


Indeed, just as the Father raises the dead and gives them life (éyeipe: roüc vexpods Kai 
fworrotet), so also the Son gives life ({womotez) to whomever he wishes.” The Father 
judges (xpiver) no one but has given all judgment to the Son. 


It is especially notable that in both contexts, this action of vivifying the 
dead is mentioned as a deed which uniquely characterizes God, its 
universally acknowledged subject. This, in addition to the fact that for a 
threat to be effective its premises must be more or less accepted, seems to 
testify to a relatively widespread belief in resurrection at least among the 
Jews of Beth She‘arim. 

The answers to subsidiary questions, however, are less clear. For 
example, although the judgment here envisioned does not seem to be a 
merely this-worldly judgment, it is not clear whether it is simply the loss of 
the privilege of being raised to life, or involves a general judgment which 
comes after a preliminary vivification of both the righteous and the wicked. 
Especially if the former proves to be the case, it may further be asked 
whether or not the threatened punishment is specifically related to the 
nature of the offence: could it be that God's resurrection of the dead was 
conceived as to some extent requiring the ordered and undisturbed burial of 
the dead, the violation of which deserved brought the ill effects back upon 
the perpetrator? That this is not entirely impossible can be seen not only in 
the careful funerary prescriptions to be found in the rabbinic literature of 


62 Schwabe, “Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth Sche‘arim in the Fifth Excavation 
Season, 1953" IEJ 4 (1954) 257, takes this as "clear evidence that the belief in the 
resurrection of the dead was then held among the Jews who buried their dead at Beth 
She‘arim.” 

63 Kant, 703, in which he lists this as one of the inscriptions demonstrating an 
“unambiguous” conception of afterlife. 

64 Cf. also the theme of judgment, examined in chapter 5, p. 143, above. 
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the time, but also in the actual material aspects of Jewish burial sites, 
examined at the end of this chapter. 


3.4 The Regina inscription 


The best-known expression of resurrection belief in Jewish inscriptions is 
the Latin epitaph of Regina (JIWE ii 103), found in the Monteverde 
catacomb of Rome.® This touching metrical epitaph made by a presumably 
non-Jewish husband for his Jewish wife contains several phrases which 
seem to describe a blessed afterlife.6° The first four lines of this often- 
quoted epitaph do not seem to exhibit any significant departure from the 
typical elements of an epitaph of this period, featuring the name of the 
deceased, the mention of the husband as author of the inscription, the age 
of the deceased, and length of marriage. This would make up an adequate 
epitaph in itself. Instead of coming to a close, however, the epitaph takes a 
completely new and unexpected turn: 


rursum victura reditura ad lumina rursum 

nam sperare potest ideo quod surgat in aevom 
promissum, quae vera fides, dignisque piisque 

quae meruit sedem venerandi ruris habere. (lines 5-8) 


She will live again, return to the light again. 

For she can hope therefore that she may rise into the age 
promised for both the worthy and the pious, she, a true pledge, 
who deserved to have an abode in the venerable country. 


This declaration that “she will live again" introduces a striking new 
prospect without using any technical terms for resurrection. Parallel to this 
statement in a symmetric structure is the statement that she will *return to 
the light again." As seen in the section on astral immortality, above, this 
phrase is similar to the language commonly used in describing the deceased 
in relation to the stars. In the immediate context, however, the phrase 
seems to be used in the same general sense as the preceding statement, that 
is, that Regina will live again, even if described in a more poetic manner. 

A third, more descriptive reference to resurrection can be seen in the 
expectation that “she may rise," surgat. This term seems to evoke an image 
of the deceased literally rising from the grave, and fits neatly with the 
similarly descriptive opening: *Here is buried Regina, coverd by such a 
tomb." This imagery is further advanced if emphasis is placed on the literal 





$5 Against many scholars who suggest a second-century dating, Noy appeals to the 
location in arguing for a date in the third or fourth century. 

66 This inscription was seen to be Christian by A. Ferrua, “Addenda et corrigenda al 
Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum,” Epigraphica 3 (1941) 30-46; but cf. e.g., the 
arguments to the contrary by Lifshitz, CI/?, pp. 37-38. 
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interpretation of reditura ad lumina rursum as a “return to the light” from 
under the earth, where there is no light. 

There are, in addition to these indications of resurrection belief, several 
other accompanying elements of afterlife belief. It is stated that Regina will 
rise in aevom promissum, “into the age promised." This phrase seems to 
have not only a temporal reference, but also a qualitative connotation, 
similar to the term N27 0919. In addition, a locative reference to the place 
of the blessed existence subsequent to resurrection is provided by the 
venerandi ruris in which Regina "deserved to have an abode." Although 
this phrase has prompted various specific interpretations, for example, the 
Garden of Eden, Paradise, or even the Holy Land, none of these seems 
quite satisfactory.67 

A final aspect of afterlife alongside the expectation of resurrection is the 
theme of hope. This appears first in the statement that “she can hope 
therefore to enter the age promised for both the worthy and the pious" 
(lines 6-7), presumably based on her deeds. This is made more explicit in a 
reiteration of this hope at the end: horum factorum tibi sunt speranda 
futura, “From these deeds there is future hope for you," or perhaps “there 
are things to be hoped for." This presents a contrast to the “good hope of 
mercy” in the epitaph of Rachelis (JJGRE 36), which seems to be 
consolation for her short life.6® In addition, this second occurrence of the 
theme seems to function as a general summary of the afterlife expectations 
expressed in the course of this epitaph, and is therefore a fitting conclusion. 

In view of the various elements examined above, this inscription can be 
considered the fullest account of afterlife expectation we have seen among 
the Jewish inscriptions. Moreover, the use of both rursum victura and 
surgat leaves little room for doubt that the mode of afterlife envisioned is 
clearly one of resurrection.© In addition, a consideration of these terms 


67 See Noy, JIWE ii p. 87. It should be remembered that a rustic conception of 
afterlife, e.g. Elysium, often specially reserved for the pious (evaeGHc) is not uncommon 
in non-Jewish epitaphs. For the former, cf., e.g., the first- or second-century epitaph of 
Mikkeis (Peek, no. 354— GV 1764): 

Míxknc obvoua uodvov Exe Tapos, ebosßéeç dE 

Vvxiv kai mediwv Téppoves 'HAvotov 

The grave has only the name Mikkeis, 

the pious and the boundaries of Elysium have her soul. 

88 Cf. the examination of this epitaph and the theme of hope, above, chapter 5, 
p. 148. 

69 Delling, “Speranda Futura" 523, calls this the most explicit indication. of 
resurrection belief among the Jewish inscriptions. Cf. Puech's argument, Croyance 188, 
that the terms “hope” and “land” in this inscription may point to nationalistic and 
Pharisaic tendencies. 
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along with the opening “here is buried Regina, covered by such a tomb,” 
makes clear a very straightforward sequence of death, burial, and future 
resurrection. Remarkably, there is reference to the past and future, but not 
to the present state of the deceased. 


3.5 Other inscriptions which may express hope of resurrection 


The expectation of resurrection is also expressed in a fragmentary Aramaic 
inscription from Beth She‘arim (BS iii 15), the last line of which reads 
Try. This is reconstructed by Avigad, as [D’P’T37 By ]]n7°2Yy, “May 
their resurrection be [with the righteous],” prompted by a similar VYT"Dy 
own DY in a significantly later inscription in the Caucasus." Even 
without this reconstruction, however, the word J'T'BV seems to indicate 
some kind of blessing involving resurrection. This is further confirmed by 
its location in Catacomb 20, which also contains the blessing evruxa¢ rh 
vuav avaordot (BS ii 194), discussed above.?! 

Finally, the possibility of a very explicit expression of belief in 
resurrection has been seen in the five Hebrew letters at the bottom of the 
epitaph of Judas (JIWE ii 186), found in the Monteverde catacomb in 
Rome. According to Müller and Bees, the letters can be taken to read y^ 
Ox, “God will raise." As Fischer points out, this reading would do justice 
to the menorah standing between the resh and aleph.’? Against this reading, 
however, is the lack of any comparable Hebrew statement among the 
Jewish inscriptions under consideration. The alternative reading 2NoZ^, on 
the other hand, appears several times, often as part of the bxqv^ by mov 
formula.?? The interruption of the letters by a menorah or other symbol, 
furthermore, can also be seen in the DPW inscriptions and does not 
necessarily indicate word-division. Furthermore, as Fischer points out, the 
second letter of this inscription is very similar to the sin of the ox" in 
JIWE ii 193.74 


70 Cf. Avigad, BS iii p. 242 n. 47; This inscription is cited from D. Chwolson, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Hebraicum (St. Petersburg, 1882) no. 36, pp. 134 f. 

71 Lifshitz, BSii p. 181, ventures to suggest that the two inscriptions may have a 
common author. 

72 Fischer, 222. 

73 Against Fisher, 222, the fact that there is no other instance of bxU* without the 
accompanying YY DW does not seem to be a siginificant consideration. 

74 Fischer, 222, followed by Noy, JIWE ii p. 149. 
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3.6 Possible implications of types of burial 


We have already examined in chapter 2 the practices of permanent 
individual burial and communal bone collection and their possible 
indication of a downward conception of afterlife. Other aspects of burial 
practice, however, have been argued to supplement evidence for a belief in 
resurrection. 


3.6.1 Ossilegium 


Perhaps the most distinctive method of burial used by the Jews in Palestine 
during the period under examination, at the same time subject to most 
scholarly disagreement, is ossilegium. According to one major tendency 
among scholars, best represented by Rahmani, this practice is to be seen as 
an exclusively Pharisaic burial practice in Palestine during the period 
between the beginning of the reign of Herod the Great and the early third 
century.’ It consisted, first, of a twelve-month period of decomposition 
which, according to some passages in rabbinic literature, effects atonement 
for sins and thereby makes the person suitable for resurrection.” Then the 
bones were gathered, normally in a stone ossuary, since sheets or wooden 
containers would eventually rot and let the bones intermingle.7/ It is not 
surprising, then, that the practice is not found among the Essenes, who 
seem to have held to a spiritual notion of afterlife.’”® Also, any indication 
that ossuaries were used by Sadducees reflects a compromise of their usual 
views in the face of the social-psychological need to deal with death.79 


75 Rahmani, *Funerary Customs 1" 175, cites Sem. 12.9; also y. Mo"ed Qat. 1.80. In 
*Funerary Customs 4" 112, he argues that the lack of Hebrew on ossuaries is one 
indication of Pharisaic usage. Cf. also his Catalogue pp. 53-59; Puech, Croyance 220. 
Hachlili, Art and Archeology 99, argues that ossuary burial was practised only between 
A.D. 10 and 68. 

76 Passages cited include m. Sanh. 6:5-6; t. Sanh. 9:8; b. Sanh. 476. Cf. Rahmani, 
*Funerary Customs 1" 175; Meyers, “Secondary Burials" 27. This twelve-month period 
coincides with the period of mourning, as well as the amount of time that the soul is said to 
stay with the decaying body. 

77 Rahmani, “Funerary Customs 1” 111. On the importance of the bones for identity, 
cf. also Hachlili, Art and Archeology 97. 

78 Rahmani, *Funerary Customs 1" 175, citing Ant. 18.1.3; J.W. 2.8.11. 

79 Rahmani, *Funerary Customs 1" 176: *one may surmise that . . . even some of the 
Sadducees might ‘addict themselves to the notion of the Pharisees’ (Josephus, 
Ant. 18.1.4)." He had previously cited, “Funerary Customs 3" 49, the Sanhedria Tombs as 
evidence that a very wealthy family has adopted ossilegium. 

A specific case in which the use of ossuaries has been related to Sadducean or Pharisaic 
alignment can be seen in the interpretation of the Caiaphas tomb near Jerusalem. According 
to Puech, Croyance 194, the presence of ossuaries is one factor against the identification of 
the deceased as belonging to the high-priestly class or as Sadducees, since “la practique de 
réinhumation dans des ossuaires chez des Sadducéens n'a pas encore été identifiée avec 
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In contrast to this very well-defined view of ossilegium, Meyers sees a 
more general conception, best understood in the wider context of 
Palestinian and Near-Eastern funerary practices which demonstrate a special 
regard for the skeleton or skull of the deceased.®° Ossilegium, or secondary 
burial, at the center of which 1s a distinct "theology of afterlife which made 
care of the bones take precedence over the reluctance for touching them, "3! 
therefore applies not only to the use of ossuaries, but also in the earlier use 
of loculi or kokhim.®? He also points out that the prescription in Sem. 12.8 
does not absolutely require the use of an ossuary as opposed to, for 
example, a sheet, and in view of this, there are indeed several examples of 
secondary burial at Qumran.33 It also follows from this that, as his citing of 
the discovery of ossuaries in Alexandria, Carthage, and Spain shows, the 
use of ossuaries in burial does not entail the theological presuppositions of 
ossilegium or secondary burial. 

It is neither possible in the present study, nor necessary, to decide which 
view of ossilegium is preferable. Rahmani's perspective is valuable in 
drawing attention to the literary sources to explain may aspects of Jewish 
burial. On the other hand, Meyers's wider view is a needed corrective, 
providing a more satisfactory explanation, for example, of the presence of 
ossuaries in apparently Sadducean tombs.*4 

Common to both views is the argument that certain Jewish burial 
practices in Palestine involving a collection and storage of the bones of the 





certitude et il est pour le moins délicat de proposer une telle conclusion sur des bases aussi 
peu süres, si, comme il semble, une telle pratique est bien liée à la croyance à la 
résurrection." As Horbury, "The ‘Caiaphas’ Ossuaries” 46, points out, however, this 
question remains open. 

80 Meyers, “Secondary Burials" 3-10; he cites, for example, Neolithic plastered skulls, 
Anatolian vulture excarnation, and common burials in Palestine down to the Iron Age. 

3! Meyers, *Secondary Burials" 15-16. He argues that this is most likely based on the 
idea of the nephesh as the human unity as well as the principle of pars pro toto. In 
addition, he points out, 16-17, that such biblical episodes as the account of resurrection by 
contact with Elisha's bones (2 Kgs 13:21), Ezekiel’s visions of the valley of bones, Saul's 
visit to the necromancer, and Abraham's and Jacob's concern for proper burial indicate the 
special power of the dead, especially their bones. 

82 Avigad, BS iii p. 259, also associates loculus burial with ossilegium. Against this, 
however, Hachlili, 92, points out that at least in the tombs of Jericho, the length of the 
kokhim indicates that they were at first used for permanent burial using coffins, only later 
to be replaced by ossuaries. 

83 Meyers, “Secondary Burials” 22, 24. 

84 Meyers, “Secondary Burials” 18, protests that “attempts at relating a given variant 
of ossilegium to a specific socioeconomic straum or to a particular religious sect” should 
be avoided. 
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deceased were due to a belief in resurrection.35 The most direct challenge to 
this contention is the possibility that the practice was due not to any 
theological motivation at all, but to considerations of space.36 It cannot be 
denied that the burial of only the bones did allow significantly more burials 
in a given tomb, nor that those who practised this burial were aware of this 
fact. However, there is no reason to argue that this was the only basis of 
the practice: it is quite possible that both theological and practical concerns 
played a part.7 In addition, the position of ossuaries in some sites, for 
example on the floor, leaving empty loculi, may indicate that space was not 
a primary factor.5? In any case, it seems difficult to deny, especially in 
view of the references in the literature, that at least some of the two-stage 
burials during the general period under study, especialy those using 
ossuaries, were carried out specifically with the resurrection in mind. 


3.6.2 Primary and secondary burial of diaspora Jews in Palestine 


Another aspect of burial practice which has been interpreted as indicating 
belief 1n resurrection is the desire to be buried in Palestine, especially 
Jerusalem.8? This desire is apparently based loosely on the belief that the 
Messiah, the inaugurator of the world to come, will appear first in 
Jerusalem, and therefore those buried there will be resurrected first.°° Some 
less specific implications of this kind, of course, can be seen in such OT 
passages as the vision of the resurrection from dry bones in Ezekiel 37.?! In 
addition, there seems to have been a separate belief that the Land of Israel 
expiates sin.9?? Having at its center an emphasis on the location of Palestine 


85 cf. Hengel's statement, Judaism and Hellenism 124-125, to the effect that the 
development of afterlife beliefs caused a change in burial practices in late Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. 

86 See Figueras, 1-10, for a good summary of the issues concerned. 

37 Cf. a similar situation in the case of the charnel in the Tomb of Jason, chapter 2, 
p. 45. 

88 Hachlili, 95. One possible response, however, is that the ossuaries may have been 
taken out by thieves. 

89 Meyers, “Secondary Burials" 26; Puech, Croyance 190-191. Of course, as we have 
already seen above in the discussion of the Tomb of Jason as well as Josephus' description 
of the death of Aristobulus, the desirability of interment in one's homeland in itself does 
not indicate belief in resurrection. See above, pp. 96, 30. 

90 Meyers cites b. Ketub. 111a; b. Ber. 18b; y. Ketub 12:3; Puech, Croyance 190-191, 
cites in addition Gen. Rab. 96.5; Pesiq. Rab. 1.6. 

91 H, Riesenfeld, “The Resurrection in Ezekiel 37 and in the Dura-Europos Paintings,” 
Uppsala Universitets Aarsskrift (1948), argues that the depiction of this vision at Dura- 
Europos indicates that this passage was important to contemporary expectations. 

32 Meyers, "Secondary Burials" 26, cites Gen. Rab. 96.5; Puech, Croyance 190-191, 
cites Deut 32:43. 
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or more specifically Jerusalem, therefore, this belief, even though ossuaries 
are normally used, is separate from the specific understanding of ossilegium 
in which the emphasis is on the period of decomposition.’ 

Although this is not the place to evaluate this belief fully, we have 
already seen, especially in the examination of the evoipeı inscriptions, 
large numbers of Diaspora Jews are buried at Beth She'arim.?^ In view of 
the literary evidence, it seems difficult to deny that one of the main reasons 
for this relocation was that the Holy Land was viewed as an advantageous 
place for resurrection.?5 


3.7 Conclusion 


We have, then, a wide variety of attestations to a specific expectation of 
resurrection in the Jewish inscriptions. By far the majority of these are 
merely a mention of resurrection rather than a description of any detail. The 
most obvious exception, of course, is the epitaph of Regina. 

When considered from the perspective of the great number of references 
to resurrection in Jewish literature, the inscriptionary evidence examined 
here may be deemed quite small. As with the instances of astral 
immortality, however, this is not so much the case if the evidence is viewed 
within the perspective of the inscriptions. On the contrary, in terms of both 
detail and quantity, the expectation of resurrection is much greater than any 
other specific form of afterlife expectation examined in the present study. 


93 Cf. Rahmani's protest, *Funerary Customs 4" 110, against Meyers to this effect. In 
“Funerary Customs 1" 177, he argues that this is the main function of ossuary burials after 
the early third century. See also Rahmani, Catalogue pp. 56-59. 

94 Cf. also Meyers, “Secondary Burials" 23-24. 

95 Cf. Hachlilil, Art and Archeology 93, on the additional possibility that the 
orientation of burials or even an entire site towards Jerusalem reflects afterlife beliefs. 
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Afterlife in Jewish Inscriptions 
and Pauline Literature 


Having examined in detail the indications of belief in afterlife in the Jewish 
inscriptions, we come now to a comparison of the results of this inquiry 
with the themes of afterlife found in the letters of Paul in the NT. We have 
already discussed in the main introduction the reasons why the Pauline 
epistles are especially suited to such a comparison. We may add here that in 
terms of chronology, the Pauline literature corresponds to a point somewhat 
earlier than the midpoint of the time period spanned by the Jewish 
inscriptions under examination. Specifically, it seems contemporary with 
the last stage of the Leontopolis temple, being later than, for example, the 
Tomb of Jason and some of the earlier Egyptian inscriptions, and 
significantly earlier than the inscriptions of Rome or Beth She‘arim as well 
as most of those found in Europe. The possibility, therefore, that some of 
the differences in the comparison are due to this discrepancy will need to be 
kept in mind. 

This, of course, is not the place for a comprehensive examination, nor 
even a survey, of Pauline conceptions of afterlife.! Instead, this treatment is 
specifically from the perspective of the themes which have already emerged 
from the preceding study of the Jewish inscriptions, and therefore will be 
governed by these themes in terms of range as well as organization. The 
question of the delineation of the authentic Pauline corpus, happily, causes 
no great dilemma with respect to the present topic, since the language and 
conceptions of afterlife belief in Ephesians and the Pastoral epistles, the 
most disputed books as regards authenticity, are consistently distinct from 
those found in the other, less disputed letters. Wherever relevant and 
practical, however, references in the former category will be included for 
comparison. 





1 Among the treatments that are not already out of date, the most substantial seem to be 
those which purport to treat one or two themes, e.g. Hoffmann’s Die Toten in Christus or 
G. Sellin’s Der Streit um die Auferstehung der Toten (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1986). See also A. T. Lincoln, Paradise Now and Not Yet, SNTSMS 43 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981). 
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This approach is a significant departure from that of previous studies of 
afterlife belief treating both Jewish inscriptions and literature, in which the 
former are normally accorded a relatively small place beside the massive 
amount of literary evidence considered. This is the case with the works of 
Cavallin, Fischer, and Puech.? Perhaps the work closest in approach to that 
atternpted here is van der Horst’s Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, especially the 
chapter entitled “Ancient Jewish Epitaphs and the New Testament,” which 
has a section on “belief in afterlife."? The obvious limitation, of course, is 
the brevity and breadth of coverage necessitated by its introductory 
purpose. It is hoped that the present task, by comparing the results of the 
study of Jewish inscriptions from the preceding chapters with the limited 
body of Pauline literature, will give the inscriptions their due weight while 
at the same time allowing an examination of adequate depth. 


1. Possible Indications of Downward Conception of Afterlife 


In our second chapter, we have considered the ancient and widely-held 
conception of the continuous subterranean existence of the deceased, and 
examined several elements in the Jewish inscriptions under consideration 
which may indicate some form of this belief. For obvious reasons, the 
purpose of the present section is not to discover indications of Paul's direct 
subscription to these beliefs, but to examine some elements of this belief 
which seem to appear in the background of his thought, as well as to 
investigate the possibility that it is against these beliefs that some of his 
statements concerning afterlife are addressed. 


1.1 The underworld 


One aspect of the more primitive and downward conceptions of afterlife 
which can also be seen in Pauline literature is the acknowledgment that 
there exists some kind of underworld to which the dead are normally 
destined. For Paul, of course, this is just one part of the general three- 
storied conception of reality, consisting of this world, the underworld, and 
the heavenly world, and to him the last plays the most important role. 
However, this does not diminish the significance of the correspondence 
with the earlier, two-storied conception. 





? See also the Introduction, above. Cf. also the last part of Figueras's Decorated Jewish 
Ossuaries, in which he provides a list of possibly relevant citations from literature for each 
element of funerary decoration. 

3 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 127-143. 
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1.1.1 èk vexpav 


This can be seen most often in Paul’s frequent use of the formulaic 
declaration that Christ was raised ¿x vexp@v, “from the dead.”4 Now it may 
be possible to interpret this partitive genitive in a purely logical, non-spatial 
manner, for example, “raised from the subset of those persons who have 
died.” However, other statements such as “the dead in Christ will rise first” 
(1 Thess 4:16) seem to refer to all the dead together, from whom deceased 
believers are singled out. In addition, a spatial element seems required at 
least in those occurrences of the formula in which Christ is said not only to 
have risen from the dead, but also to have been raised to heaven. It seems, 
then, much more natural to allow at least some reference to “the dead” as a 
collective term, perhaps even extending to the place which the dead are 
normally conceived as occupying. This, of course, is more or less the 
meaning of the commonplace OT term Sheol and its Greek equivalent, 
Hades. A very similar OT precedent can be seen in Isa 26:19: 


Your dead shall live, their corpses shall rise. 

O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! 
For your dew is a radiant dew, 

and the earth will give birth to those long dead.® 


1.1.2 Christ's descent 


This reference to the underworld is nowhere more clear than in descriptions 
in Paul of Christ's descent into it." In Rom 10:7, to the second part of what 
is apparently a traditional formula, “Do not say in your heart . . . ‘Who 
will descend into the abyss?'," Paul adds the interpretation "(that is, to 
bring Christ up from the dead). "3 Firstly, this passage strongly confirms the 
locative sense of the phrase &x vexp@v, discussed above. Moreover, the 
term &ßvooog, as seen from its usage elsewhere in the NT as well as the 
LXX, clearly seems to be an equivalent to Sheol.? 


4 Rom 6:4, 9; 8:10-11; 1 Cor 15:12, 20; Gal 1:2; 1 Thess 1:10; Eph 1:20-21; (5:14); 
Phil 3:11; Col 1:18; 2:12; 2 Tim 2:8. 

5 Rom 8:34; 1 Thess 1:10; Eph 1:20-21. Cf. also Rom 10:6-7, discussed below. 

6 Cf. also, e.g., Ps 88:3-7. See Hoffmann, 180-185 for a more detailed treatment of 
possible OT and non-Jewish parallels. 

7 E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1946) 313-356, gives a full 
treatment of NT and early patristic interpretations of Christ's Descensus. 

8 The word used for resurrection is &vayayeiv, which, according to C. E. B. 
Cranfield, Romans, ICC (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1979) 525, appears elsewhere in the 
NT only in Heb 13:20. 

9 For example, Cranfield, 525, points to Ps 70:20 LXX to argue that the word refers to 
“the depths of the earth as the place of the dead, i.e. Sheol, and it is clearly in this sense 
that Paul uses it here." Elsewhere in the NT, the word occurs in Luke 8:31 and also 
Revelation, e.g. 9:1, 2, 11. Cf. also Hoffmann, 176-180. 
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There is a similar description of descent in Eph 4:9: “When he says ‘He 
ascended’, what does it mean but that he had also descended into the lower 
parts of the earth?” Although the “descent” described here is by no means 
unanimously interpreted as Christ's descent into Hades, other 
interpretations of the Greek eig rà KaTwrepa pépn Tfjg vic are not without 
problems, and a reference to the underworld remains a serious possibility. !° 

Both the &ßvooog and the rà kararspa pépn THs ng of the above 
passages seem similar in meaning to the pvxòç aiavwv, “deep place of the 
ages," in which, according to the epitaph of Jesus (JIGRE 34) from 
Leontopolis, the deceased is said to “dwell in darkness."!! The preceding 
line of this inscription, it may be recalled, makes it clear that Hades is 
meant. 

One other passage which seems to indicate that Paul acknowledged the 
existence of a subterranean world is Phil 2:9-10: "Therefore God also 
highly exalted him and gave him the name that is above every name, so that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth (érovpaviwy koi Emiyeiwv Kai karox8oviov)." Concerning 
the last three substantive adjectives, there is a lack of consensus on whether 
they are meant to be masculine, referring to “angels, men and demons," as 
Hawthorne argues, or neuter and therefore impersonal.!? Strongly in favor 
of the former, however, and moreover leaving little doubt as to the 
connotations of an underworld, is the fact that the last word, xorrox6ovíoc, 
is precisely the term used in the Greek equivalent of the pagan dedication 
Diis Manibus, 0£owz korrorx0ovíouz. ? 

Of course, the significance of this last observation is somewhat 
diminished in view of the main purpose of this three-fold description, which 
seems to have been to emphasize the universality of Jesus' lordship in a 
way which conforms to the ancient conception of the three-storied 





10 See Lincoln, 158-160, for an account of the various positions. Lincoln’s own 
interpretation of the descent as referring to the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost is based on 
the immediate context of the "gifts" given by Christ to his people (vv. 7-8, 11-13). 
However, another important theme in the immediate context is that of the “pervasiveness” 
of God and Christ, occurring in v. 6 and in a central position in v. 10: *He who descended 
is the same one who ascended far above all the heavens, so that he might fil! all things." 
This theme, it may be noticed, seems to fit much better the underworld interpretation. 
Moreover, this “pervasiveness” or more specifically “pervasiveness of Christ's reign" is 
also the main point of another passage which mentions the underworld, Phil 2:10, below. 

11 See above, chapter 2, p. 31. 

1? See G. F. Hawthorne, Philippians, WBC (Waco, TX: Word, 1987) 93. 

13 See above, chapter 2, p. 16. 
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universe.!* This does not mean, however, that the «orox6oríow(o) here is to 
be explained only by conventional usage, since a conception of the 
underworld can also be observed in the two other Pauline passages 
examined above. Moreover, it does not seem likely that Paul would have 
used the present formula with its plain description of an underworld if he 
himself did not believe to some extent in its existence. 

It seems, then, that the Jewish inscriptions and Pauline literature share 
an acknowledgment of the existence of some kind of underworld. In one 
sense, this agreement is not surprising in light of the common Jewish 
heritage of both bodies of evidence. Moreover, the conception of a three- 
storied universe was widely held in the Greco-Roman world as well, and 
the ease with which these two conceptual backgrounds could blend in with 
one another can be seen not only in the occurrences of the term Hades in 
the Septuagint, but even closer to the time of Paul, in Josephus’ account, 
for example, of his own attempts to dissuade his compatriots from suicide 
in the face of defeat: those taking their own lives, he argues, are received 
by &öng oxorewórepoc, “the darker regions of the nether world. "!5 

On the other hand, a considerable difference can be observed in the 
conceptions of the underworld assumed by the metrical epitaphs and by 
Paul: in contrast to the former, in which the underworld is most often the 
final and universal destination of the deceased, Paul speaks of the "the 
dead" as that from which Christ has risen, setting the precedent for 
believers. Given the strong emphasis on this upward-bound conception of 
afterlife in the Pauline epistles, it is significant that these elements of the 
older conception are used at all. Not surprisingly, while in the former the 
designation Hades is used liberally and variously, Paul seems almost 
hesitant to use the term.!6 Josephus, once again, provides an interesting 
point of comparison: although, as in the inscriptions, he shows no hesitation 
in using the conception of Hades, his ethical distinction between those 
destined for Hades as the result of suicide and those destined for the xàpov 
obpavıov &y«ororov, “most holy place in heaven," shows more essential 
agreement with Paul.!? 





14 Hawthorne, 95. 

15 J. W, 3.375 (Thackeray, LCL). 

16 See the discussion of the use of the term Hades in the Egyptian metrical epitaphs, 
above, chapter 3, p. 37. 

17 J.W. 3.374 (Thackeray, LCL). 
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1.2 The deniers of the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15 


This is, of course, not the place to register another entry in the long history 
of attempts to identify the intended audience of Paul’s vigorous argument 
for the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15.18 Rather, it is hoped, a brief 
examination from the perspective of the present study of Jewish inscriptions 
may yield some new light on the question, and perhaps even lend 
significant support to one of the several possible solutions already proposed. 

Upon reflection, there seem to be two major factors in the denial of the 
resurrection: (1) an attitude toward death which is completely compatible 
with a lack of resurrection, and in mutual support with this, (2) a 
conception of afterlife (if it can be so called), which excludes resurrection. 
We shall examine here the second item, leaving the first for the next 
section. 

In the course of Paul's albeit one-sided dialogue concerning resurrection 
in 1 Corinthians 15, there is a discernible thread of metaphysical scepticism 
against the possibility of the resurrection of dead persons. This can be seen 
first and foremost in the question which Paul asks apparently in a tone of 
astonishment: “How can some of you say there is no resurrection of the 
dead?" (v. 12). If indeed this is an accurate portrayal of Paul's opponents, 
then it seems that their objection did not concern any one specific aspect of 
resurrection belief, for example, concerning who was eligible or when it 
would take place, but just a plain denial that dead persons are brought back 
to life. Against this, Paul can only point out that it has happened in the case 
of Jesus, and therefore, it will happen again (vv. 3-23). Furthermore, it is 
this plain denial of life after death the logical consequences of which Paul 
points out in his subsequent arguments concerning the Christian hope 
(v. 19), *baptism on behalf of the dead" (v. 29), persecution (v. 32), and 
Christian morality (vv. 32-33).!? Finally, that Paul is facing a denial of the 
concept of resurrection is also apparent in his opponents' questions, “How 
are the dead raised? With what kind of body do they come?" (v. 35). As 
Paul's initial response of "Fool!" indicates, these are not earnest questions 
concerning the nature of resurrection, but have a rhetorical purpose in 





18 One of the most recent treatments of the question, which also has a full discussion of 
previous research, is G. Sellin's Der Streit um die Auferstehung der Toten. 

19 So, for example, C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (London, 1968) 347, remarks "If the chapter is read over quickly one gains 
the impression that Paul's opponents were materialists, who denied any kind of life after 
death whatever," even if he does go on to qualify, “It may however not have been so 
simple." 
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showing the absurdity of bringing rotting corpses back to life.?? Paul's 
response is to argue that this is not so absurd if resurrection is understood 
as involving not merely revivification, but transformation. 

How is this conceptual denial of resurrection among the Corinthians to 
be explained? One consideration to be kept in mind is that at the time of the 
writing of 1 Corinthians, Christianity had only recently been established. 
Fee, for example, argues that *it seems unlikely that an articulated doctrine 
of resurrection belonged to the earliest Christian preaching, especially 
among Gentiles," and also points to the “lack of a monolithic view in 
contemporary Judaism."?! The latter is apparent not only in the literature, 
but also, as has been demonstrated in the present study, in the Jewish 
inscriptions as well. 

Since the Corinthian church was predominantly Gentile in composition, 
serious consideration should be directed to the possibility that the denial of 
resurrection was due to a general philosophical scepticism or materialism 
which penetrated even the popular culture. Evidence of similar influence on 
some Jews, it seems, albeit with an ironic edge, may be seen in the epitaph 
of Leo (JIWE ii 104), which was examined in chapter 3, above.2? 

To Paul, however, this denial of resurrection must have seemed very 
similar to that of the Sadducees: as is reported in Acts, this group in 
Judaism occupied his mind not inconsiderably during his ministry.23 
Although it is not clear whether the Sadducees' position is to be seen as 
theological conservatism or the imbibing of Greek philosophical influence, 
the ancient sources seem to agree in the main points with Josephus' 
description: “As for the persistence of the soul after death, penalties in the 
underworld, and rewards, they will have none of them. "?4 In light of the 
degree of hellenization of Jews, especially the upper classes including the 
Sadducees, since even before Maccabean times, moreover, this similarity is 
to be expected. In this context, then, the denial of the resurrection by some 
members of the Corinthian church seems comparable to, more specifically 
similar in origin to, the denial of meaningful afterlife implied in the 


20 Cf. a similar purpose in the Sadducees’ question concerning the woman widowed by 
seven successive brothers: “In the resurrection whose wife will she be?" (Mark 12:23). 
Also, the response of Jesus that “they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are like 
angels in heaven" (v. 25), is strikingly similar to Paul's response. 

21 G. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 716 
n. 11; he appeals to Cavallin, Life After Death, for the comment about Judaism. 

22 See p. 65, in chapter 3, above. 

23 Cf, e.g., Acts 23:6-8. 

24 J.W. 2.165 (Thackeray, LCL). On the debate concerning the origins of the 
Sadducees’ beliefs, see e.g. J. Le Moyne, Les Sadducéens, Études Bibliques (Paris, 1972). 
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funerary inscriptions of well-to-do and possibly Sadducean Jews. Examples 
of such inscriptions already examined in the present work include that of 
the Tomb of Jason, and some of the metrical epitaphs of Egypt. 


2. Attitudes which May Imply a Denial of Afterlife 


Perhaps not surprisingly, there is nothing in the Pauline literature similar to 
the @apoe. ovdeig Gb&vatog formula, examined in chapter 3. One 
interesting use of the word dappovvres occurs in 2 Cor 5:6, also in 
response to the prospect of death: “So we are always confident; even 
though we know that while we are at home in the body we are away from 
the Lord." However, this “confidence” or “taking courage" is not a 
resigned and dignified acceptance of a final death, but courage in the face 
death as an unfamiliar and unknown enemy which nevertheless will be 
conquered.25 

There are, however, several passages in Pauline literature which offer 
more substantial comparison with the Jewish inscriptions in the area of 
attitudes which may imply a denial of afterlife. 


2.1 Cynical attitude toward death 


In the previous section we have focused primarily on the conceptual aspect 
of the denial of resurrection, as seen in Paul's opponents in 
1 Corinthians 15. Here we may enquire whether there are any indications, 
in 1 Corinthians 15 or elsewhere in the Pauline epistles, of the complement 
to this denial: a pessimistic or cynical attitude toward death. 

The clearest example of this can be seen in Paul's apparent quotation in 
1 Cor 15:32 of Isa 22:13: “Let us eat and drink, for tommorrow we die.” 
Strictly speaking, since this statement is still part of Paul's argumentation 
based on the consequences of a denial of resurrection, it does not entail that 
the Corinthians actually reasoned in this manner. However, it seems likely 
that at least some members did.?6 We have already seen that this kind of 
thinking was not uncommon in the Greco-Roman world, and the appearance 
of a similar description in a warning by Jesus in Luke 12:19 further 





25 Or, according to some interpretations, courage at being bodiless during the 
intermediate state. Cf. R. P. Martin, 2 Corinthians (Dallas: Word, 1988) 34, 118-120. 

26 Also allowing this possibility, Barrett, 367, and J. Héring, The First Epistle of Saint 
Paul to the Corinthians (London, 1962). 
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demonstrates its widespread currency.2” Among the Jewish inscriptions, one 
notable example which has been examined in the present study is the Tomb 
of Jason, with its indications of the wealth and high social standing of the 
owners. Especially worthy of comparison is the Greek inscription, one 
possible reading of which is ^Enjoy yourselves, you who are still alive, and 
further . . . eat and drink together. "28 

Confirming that this motto is not merely hypothetical, Paul goes on to 
argue “Do not be deceived: ‘Bad company ruins good morals’” (v. 33), and 
specifically charges *Come to a sober and right mind, and sin no more; for 
some people have no knowledge of God. I say this to your shame" (v. 34). 
Although there is no more detail as to the nature of the sins mentioned here, 
nor the exact identity of the perpetrators, what is clear is that this 
undesireable behavior, perhaps even state of mind, is closely associated 
with the denial of resurrection. 

Finally, we may cite one passage in the Pastoral Epistles in which 
affirmation of belief in afterlife appears in connection with a criticism of a 
way of living: 

As for those who in the present age are rich, command them not to be haughty, or to 

set their hopes on the uncertainty of riches, but rather on God, who richly provides us 

with everything for our enjoyment. They are to do good, to be rich in good works, 
generous, and ready to share, thus storing up for themselves the treasure of a good 
foundation for the future, so that they may take hold of the life that really is life. 

(1 Tim 6:17-19) 

Here, it may be noticed, it is material well-being which has caused some to 
forsake a serious belief in afterlife. This seems to be the opposite situation 
to that in 1 Corinthians 15, above, in which the denial of resurrection 
appears to have cleared the way for immoral behaviour. 


2.2 Against mourning too severely 


We have seen that among the Jewish inscriptions examined in the present 
study, there is an entire class of epitaphs, especially from Egypt, which 
demonstrate such a deep sorrow and hopelessness as to be incompatible 
with an expectation of meaningful afterlife. There is one passage in Pauline 
literature in which the apostle envisions the risk of just such a situation, and 
begins to take measures against it: "But we do not want you to be 
uninformed, brothers and sisters, about those who have died, so that you 


27 A recent review of literary expressions of this type and their role in later Christian 
discussion can be seen in C. P. Bammel, “Der Tod, die Gestirne und die Jahrszeiten in 
antiker und christlicher Dichtung," JAC 39 (1996) 5-12. Also cf. van der Horst, Epitaphs 
139, who also points out similarities with the book of Ecclesiastes. 

28 See pp. 67 ff., above. 
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may not grieve as others do who have no hope” (1 Thess 4:13). This 
preliminary remark, of course, is followed by a detailed account of the 
eschatological timetable, intended to assure the Thessalonian Christians that 
one does not have to remain alive until the Parousia in order to take part in 
the eternal blessings promised to believers. 

The "others . . . who have no hope” need not have a reference to actual 
persons known to Paul. However, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Paul generally had in mind people, perhaps the majority of non-Christians 
in the Greco-Roman world, to whom, in the absence of any belief in 
afterlife, unrestrained grief at the death of a loved one would be entirely 
natural. In contrast to this, the Christian's view of the future according to 
Paul seems to have been characterised by hope, as is examined in section 4, 
below. 


3. The Themes of Peace, Sleep, and the Just 
3.1 Peace 


With the theme of peace we come to a set of inscriptions which generally 
date after the period of Pauline literature. This is not a decisive drawback 
for the purposes of this study, however, since these inscriptions can be 
assumed to reflect ideas current in earlier times. This is all the more the 
case in view of both the simplicity of the idea of peace and relative 
consistency in its usage. 

Pauline literature does not depart from the precedent of the OT and other 
Jewish literature in which the term “peace” is used first of all as a 
description, or attribute, of God, and then as something bestowed by him to 
human beings, apparently in this life.?? In the preceding examination of 
Jewish inscriptions, we have come across examples of the latter usage, for 
example, the phrase ^x^ by mv, “Peace upon Israel.”30 We have also 
seen in some of the simple 017% inscriptions the possibility of a reference 
to a peaceful afterlife. Are there any occurrences of the term “peace” in the 
Pauline epistles which may similarly have an eschatological meaning? 

The one passage which seems to fit this description is a statement in 
Rom 2:9-10: 


29 The former can be seen in Rom 15:33; 16:20; Phil 4:9; 1 Cor 14:33; 2 Cor 13:11; 
l Thess 5:23. The latter can be seen most often in Paul's most characteristic greeting, 
*Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" (Rom 1:7; 
Gal 1:3; 1 Cor 1:3; Eph 1:2; Phil 1:2; Col 1:2; 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:2; Phim 3). 

30 Cf. Eph 6:23: “peace be to the whole community." 
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There will be anguish and distress for everyone who does evil, the Jew first and also 
the Greek, but glory and honor and peace for everyone who does good, the Jew first 
and also the Greek. 


The eschatological context is unmistakeable not only in light of the 
language of judgment, but also the preceding, parallel statement in v. 7, 
which features à$0opoío instead of eipnvn: 


to those who by patiently doing good seek for glory and honor and immortality, he will 
give eternal life; 


Even if, as has been observed, the four words are especially chosen for 
their general appeal as desireable ends to both a Hellenistic and Jewish 
audience, it cannot be denied that the eipyvy here is clearly used to 
described the final state of the righteous.?! As with the inscriptionary 
instances of *peace," however, this is not a specific and exact description 
but more of a vague, qualitative affirmation. 


3.2 Death as sleep 


It may be recalled that in the Jewish inscriptions under examination, the use 
of the metaphor of sleep for death occurs by far most often in the various 
forms of the wish &v eipyvn ù kolumoıg avro, “in peace be his sleep. "3? 
Although this formula as such does not appear in the Pauline epistles — not 
surprisingly, since it is a funerary formula — the metaphor of sleep for 
death is nevertheless used in a number of ways. 

Some occurrences of the metaphor seem to leave open the possibility of 
an indirect reference to an intermediate state between death and 
resurrection. As is argued forcefully by P. N. Jackson, for example, this 
seems to be implied by the present participle r@v kowuevar in 
1 Thess 4:13 to refer to “those who have died," as well as the immediately 
following koıundevrag in v. 14, also translated by the NRSV as “those who 
have died."?3 Similarly in 1 Cor 15:18, Paul argues that if there is no 


31 Cf., e.g., J. D. G. Dunn, Romans, WBC 38 (Dallas: Word, 1988) 85, 88. 
Cranfield, 147, states “ófa, rep and &$6opoía here denote eschatological gifts of God 
already firmly associated in Jewish thought with the resurrection life of the blessed"; he 
goes on in p. 150 to claim that sipńvn is "more or less equivalent to owrnpia.” 

32 See chapter 4, above, pp. 98 ff. 

33 p. N. Jackson, An Investigation of KOIMAOMAI in the New Testament (Lewiston, 
New York: Mellen Biblical Press, 1996) 129-132. Against this translation in v. 14, 
Jackson follows the NEB in taking the 6: 'Iqoo0 with kouumdevrag: "God will bring with 
him those who have fallen asleep through Christ." Following I. H. Marshall, 7 and 2 
Thessalonians, NCB (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983) 124, he argues that this brings out 
clearly the nature of the metaphors of sleep here as pointing to an intermediate state into 
which believers are initiated by Christ. Even without the help of this particular exegesis, 
however, the special significance of the relationship between the deceased and Christ is not 
lost in this passage, since there is also the phrase ody avrà. 
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resurrection, “then those also who have fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished” (also v. 20). In these passages, it may be observed, there is a 
noticeable emphasis on the relationship between the deceased and Christ, 
which seems to occur regularly in other references to the intermediate 
state.34 In addition, the immediate question in view is, What happens to 
believers after death? 

Now Jackson extends the specific intermediate state interpretation to 
Paul's announcement that not all the Christians alive at the time of Paul's 
writing will die before the Parousia (1 Cor 15:51).35 However, the 
emphasis here is not on the status of deceased Christians, but on whether or 
not they will die at all. The same can be said of 1 Thess 5:9-10, *God has 
destined us not for wrath but for obtaining salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us, so that whether we are awake or asleep we may 
live with him," which at first glance also seems to imply an intermediate 
state: in light of Paul's general argument in the previous chapter, however, 
the verse should probably be interpreted “whether or not we survive until 
the Parousia we shall not be excluded from the final and eternal fellowship 
with Christ.” 

Rather than a specific reference to the intermediate state, therefore, in 
these latter instances the term seems to be used as a straightforward 
euphemism for the event of death. Clear examples of this include Paul's 
reminder that the wife of a husband who has died is free (1 Cor 7:39), 
taking the Lord's cup in an unworthy manner has caused the death of some 
(1 Cor 11:30), and some of the witnesses of the risen Christ have already 
died (1 Cor 15:6). As with the Jewish inscriptions with an equivalent usage, 
for example, dormitione(m) accepit (JIWE ii 491) and heic obdormivit in 
pace (JIWE 1 174), the emphasis is on either the fact, or moment, of death, 
and therefore has no implications for afterlife belief.36 Moreover, it must be 
remembered, as Horbury points out and even Jackson himself demonstrates 
in the first part of his book, that the euphemism of sleep enjoyed 


34 Cf., e.g., 1 Thess 4:16; Phil 1:23-24; also 2 Cor 5:1-10. Another notable passage is 
Eph 5:14: "Sleeper, awake! Rise from the dead, and Christ will shine on you." The call to 
awake from sleep comprises an unusually strong application of the metaphor, and suggests 
that perhaps the actual period of sleep can be interpolated to be the intermediate state. 
Diminishing the significance of this passage for the present examination, however, is not 
only its apparently hymnic nature, but also its primarily ethical force in the immediate 
context. 

35 Jackson, 133. 

36 Cf. chapter 4, p. 104, above. 
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widespread usage in both Jewish and non-Jewish contexts, without entailing 
a subsequent awakening.?? 

The usage in the Jewish inscriptions, therefore, serves as a reminder of 
the versatility and wide range of meaning of the metaphor of sleep. In light 
of this, similar passages in the Pauline literature should be judged on an 
individual basis, without assuming a unified reference to the intermediate 
state.38 It must be added, however, that references to the intermediate state 
are much more discernible in Pauline literature than in the Jewish 
inscriptions, since it is possible in the former to consider not only the bare 
statement, but the many indications of meaning provided by the context. 
So, for example, although it is difficult to determine whether the wish perà 
Tav Susy 7 Kolunoıg avrod points to an intermediate state, a permanent 
blissful afterlife, or perhaps even a plain reference to the joining of one's 
predecessors in death, the first of these is clearly indicated in those Pauline 
passages in which the description of sleep is accompanied by a reference to 
a subsequent resurrection. 


3.3 Conclusion 


We have seen in the preceding comparison of the themes of peace, rest, and 
sleep in the Jewish inscriptions and Pauline literature that there are 
significant points held in common, namely, the use of the theme of peace in 
the context of blessed afterlife, and the metaphor of sleep to indicate the 
possibility of an intermediate state, as well as a straightforward reference to 
death. In the case of the metaphor of sleep, it is interesting to note that in 
both bodies of evidence, the very nature of metaphor has made it 
impossible to judge precisely and accurately in each case exactly how 
*sleeplike" the deceased's condition is conceived. 

Furthermore, it seems that many of the differences between the Jewish 
inscriptions and Pauline literature, for example, the lack of the *in peace be 
his sleep" formula in Pauline literature, or similarly, the lack of such 
accounts of the intermediate state as 2 Cor 5:1-10 and Phil 1:23-24 in the 
epitaphs, can be explained by appeal to their very different purposes. 

Some differences, however, may have a more interesting explanation. 
For example, one element of the theme of peace in the inscriptions which is 





37 Horbury, JIGRE p. 195 points out as examples Job 14:7-12; Sir 44:19-20. 

38 Among others, Delling, *Speranda Futura" 522, points out the similarity in the use 
of the sleep metaphor between the Jewish inscriptions and Pauline literature. Cf. 
Hoffmann's warning, 206, that “Es gibt aber auch keinen Anhaltspunkt dafür, dass bei 
Paulus mit dem Ausdruck xou&odeı: der Tod als ein Zustand der Ruhe bezeichnet sein 
soll." 
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conspicuously absent in Paul's letters is the expression “sleep with the 
just." One possible explanation is the central role of Christ in those 
passages in which an intermediate state seems to be envisioned: to Paul, it 
seems, the condition of the deceased Christian is primarily characterized not 
by the presence of the patriarchs or even other Christians, but proximity to 
Christ.39 


4. General Indications of Afterlife Belief 


Here we examine specific themes common to Pauline literature and Jewish 
inscriptions which either imply afterlife belief, or function as general 
summaries thereof. 


4.1 Judgment 


We have seen that in the Jewish inscriptions, the theme of judgment appears 
mainly in the form of an appeal to the vengeance of God against grave 
violators, with only one or two references to the positive aspect, the 
conditional nature of resurrection or eternal life.*? In contrast, the general 
OT expectation of an ultimate accounting, or judgment, of one's deeds is 
quite pervasive in Pauline literature. This can be seen in numerous 
reminders of the wrath of God against the wicked,*! which will be 
manifested in a final judgment.*? That this is a judgment in the true sense of 
the word can be seen in the indications that believers will also have to stand 
at this reckoning.* This aspect of judgment is most often, but not always, 
described in the OT prophetic language of the “Day of the Lord," that is of 
the Lord Jesus, at his coming.^* 





39 This seems to be supported by Dinkler's argument, 138-143, that Christian év 
eipyvn inscriptions are derived from earlier Jewish usage of the terminology, but with a 
new Christian interpretation, notably that of Christ as peace. Also relevant are the "sleep 
with Christ" inscriptions, discussed, for example, by Jackson, 161-164. 

40 Cf. above, chapter 5, pp. 143 ff. 

4! Rom 1:8; 5:9; 9:22; 12:19; Eph 5:6; Col 3:6. 

42 Rom 2:2-3; 1 Cor 5:13; 1 Thess 4:6; Col 3:25. 1 Thess 2:16 and 1 Cor 11:29-32 
seem to envision an already accomplished, this-worldly judgment; a this-worldly 
retribution is possible in 1 Thess 4:6 and 2 Tim 4:14. 

43 Rom 14:10; 2 Cor 5:10. 

44 With believers in view: 1 Cor1:7-8; 3:13; 4:5; 5:5; 2 Cor 1:14; Eph 6:13; 
Phil 1:6, 10; 2:16; 2 Tim 1:12, 18; 4:8. With reference to the wicked: 2 Thess 1:6-10. 
With reference to both: 1 Thess 5:2; 2 Tim 4:1. Cf. also the general expression “day of 
wrath" (Rom 2:6, 16). 
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This considerable difference between Jewish inscriptions and Pauline 
literature in both the amount of emphasis and variety of expression of the 
expectation of judgment is not unexpected: while the theme of judgment fits 
well with Paul's purpose in his letters of encouragement and warning, the 
primary function of inscriptions is to convey the most comforting words 
possible for those who are already deceased. 


4.2 Salvation 


In view of the relative scarcity of references to judgment and wrath in the 
Jewish inscriptions, it is not surprising that the positive side to these 
concepts, salvation, is virtually absent as well. In Paul, there is a general 
use of the term "salvation" to refer to all the benefits of the gospel, as is 
illustrated by those passages which describe salvation in the present tense.45 
In addition, the word is frequently used in a specifically eschatological 
sense, primarily the believer's alternative to facing wrath at the judgment, 
as in *God has destined us not for wrath but for obtaining salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess 5:9).*6 But this is not all; as Bruce points 
out, “positively it involves being raised to life with Christ." 


4.3 "Eternal life" 


This brings us to the phrase "eternal life," perhaps the most prominent 
designation for the blissful existence promised to the faithful in Pauline 
literature. Like the term peace, examined above, and glory, which is 
examined in the next chapter, this phrase seems to apply an attribute of God 
to the human condition.?? It must be noted that although the first word, 
*eternal," does seem to characterise afterlife existence as unending, as is 
often observed by scholars, the emphasis is usually more on the qualitative 
aspect of the new existence. Moreover, the phrase appears to be a 
*comprehensive term for final blessedness" rather than as a specific 
description of it.5° 


45 E.g. “us who are being saved” (1 Cor 1:18, 21); “through which also you are being 
saved” (1 Cor 15:2). 

46 Cf. also 1 Thess 1:10; Rom 5:9. 

47 Bruce, 1 and 2 Thessalonians 112. Cf. also “the builder will be saved, but only as 
through fire” (1 Cor 3:15); “so that they may also obtain the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus, with eternal glory” (2 Tim 2:10). 

48 Bruce, 112, states that “whether salvation or life is spoken of, the two terms are 
practically synonymous in NT usage.” He also points out that both are translated by the 
Syriac hayye. 

49 Cf., e.g., “command of the eternal God” (Rom 16:26). 

50 Cranfield, 147. 
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This can be seen in Rom 2:7, which, as we have already seen above, 
posits eternal life as the alternative to wrath, as a reward for those who 
*seek for glory and honor and immortality," themselves general objectives 
recognizable to both a Jewish and Greek audience.5! A similar usage, but 
with a special emphasis on ethical behaviour, can be be seen in Gal 6:8: *If 
you sow to your own flesh, you will reap corruption from the flesh; but if 
you sow to the Spirit, you will reap eternal life from the spirit." Also, it 
seems to be in more or less the same sense that the phrase is used in the 
Jewish inscriptions, for example, in the warning against grave violation on 
the tomb of Hesychios and his wife in Beth She‘arim (BS 11 129).52 

The two other occurrences of "eternal life" in Paul, however, although 
conforming to all the characteristics of the above usage, are coloured by an 
additional theological aspect. In Rom 5:21, the "eternal life" which results 
from grace and justification through Christ seems to be, if not identical to, 
at most an extension of, the "life" in vv. 17-18, also resulting from 
justification made possible by Christ. A further occurrence of “eternal 
life," in 6:22-23, is also very similar: 

But now that you have been freed from sin and enslaved to God, the advantage you get 


is sanctification. The end is eternal life. For the wages of sin is death but the free gift 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


At the risk of oversimplification, eternal life for believers in these two 
passages seems to be envisioned as the immediate result of justification, yet 
retaining, especially in the latter, the sense that it is in the future.*4 

This ambiguity can be explained as the natural result of two factors. The 
first, examined in more detail in the next section, is Paul's frequent use of 
the language of resurrection, that is, giving life to the dead, in a forensic 
and ethical context. But, it is just a short step from this giving of life to the 
dead to the next logical step: the extension of this life eternally.55 





51 See Dunn, 85. 

52 Cf. also a similar use of “eternal life" in 1 Tim 1:16, “making me an example to 
those who would come to believe in him for eternal life," and "take hold of the eternal 
life, to which you were called and for which you made the good confession" (1 Tim 6:12). 
This straightforward usage can also be seen in the phrase “hope of eternal life" in 
Titus 1:2; 3:9. 

53 Cf. Dunn, 287. 

54 Cf. Rom 6:4 for another similar passage. 

55 This progression of death-resurrection-eternal life can be seen elsewhere in Paul in 
the example of Christ, who "being raised from the dead, will never die again" (Rom 6:9). 
It is also in one of the best-known statements of resurrection, Dan 12:2: “Many of those 
who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt." 
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The idea of a perpetual blessed existence is also indicated by other terms 
and phrases in addition to “eternal life.” In 2 Thess 2:16, God is said to 
have given “eternal comfort and good hope.” In 2 Cor 5:1, the “building 
from God, a house not made with hands” which is “eternal in the heavens” 
seems to entail the eternal life of its recipients. Finally, the point of the 
argument “if for this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all people 
most to be pitied” (1 Cor 15:19) seems to be that there is another, eternal, 
life.56 


4.4 Hope 


Another common way of referring generally to the final blissful condition 
in Pauline literature is by the word hope, éXzíg.? Because of the 
essentially future-oriented nature of this word, many occurrences of it can 
be argued to have reference to afterlife beliefs. Thus Paul argues, “If for 
this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all people most to be 
pitied" (1 Cor 15:19). Now although the actual force of this statement is in 
favor of afterlife belief, the word "hope" is used in its conventional, 
psychological sense as the focusing of one's resources, efforts, and 
expectations. 

In addition to this general usage, there are in Pauline literature several 
passages which speak of “hope” as the summary of the eschatological 
benefits expected by believers. This more technical usage can be 
accompanied by the definite article, as in *we eagerly wait for the hope of 
righteousness” (Gal 5:6) and “for a helmet the hope of salvation" 
(1 Thess 5:8).58 

An anarthrous form, *[God] loved us and through grace gave us eternal 
comfort and good hope (ària óyo67v)" (2 Thess 2:16), is especially 
notable because of its similarity to the statement “I look for a good hope of 
mercy (éAéovg Aria &yo8v) in the epitaph of Rachelis (JIGRE 36) from 
Leontopolis, discussed earlier in chapter 5.59 Now these two occurrences 
are not as closely related as they appear: although both feature the phrase 
*good hope," which seems to have a Greek origin, the latter's inclusion of 


56 Indications of eternal life in the Pastoral Epistles include “life to come" (1 Tim 4:8), 
*the life that really is life" (1 Tim 6:19), "promise of life that is in Christ Jesus" 
(2 Tim 1:1), “Jesus, who abolished death and brought life and immortality to light 
throught the gospel" (2 Tim 1:10). 

57 See P. O'Brien, The Epistle to the Philippians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 11- 
12 for a brief survey of the theme of hope in Pauline literature. 

58 Bruce, 112, elaborates this as “the hope of the coming day when salvation will be 
consummated.” 

59 See p. 148, above. 
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the additional term “mercy” seems to have the additional influence of 
Jewish literature.60 Nevertheless, it is a remarkable correspondence, and 
both instances can be taken to be a general reference to the benefits of the 
afterlife. 

In the opening section of the epistle to the Colossians, this hope, the 
basis for their faith and love, is said to be “laid up for you in heaven” 
(Col 1:5a). The statement which follows, “You have heard of this hope 
before in the word of truth, the gospel that has come you” (vv. 5b-6), 
makes it likely that the reference is not to particular rewards, but a general 
summary of the final benefits of believers.9? The same can be said of the 
use of term in the phrase “the riches of the glory of this mystery, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col 1:27): despite the cumbersome 
construction, this can be interpreted to mean that because Christ was in 
their lives, the Colossians “therefore had a sure hope that they would share 
in that fullness of glory yet to be displayed.” 

Hope, then, seems to be one of the more frequently occurring terms in 
Pauline literature, and can even be said to be one of its central themes. In 
contrast, the term can be seen only rarely in the Jewish inscriptions. Besides 
the epitaph of Rachelis mentioned above, the only other notable use of the 
term seems to be in the epitaph of Regina (JIWE 103) from Rome, which 
declares nam sperare potest ideo quod surgat in aevom promissum, “she 
can hope therefore that she may rise into the age promised,” and later 
horum factorum tibi sunt speranda futura, “from these deeds there is future 
hope for you.”6* The reason for this relative scarcity of the use of the term 


60 Cumont, Lux Perpetua 401-405; P. Otzen, “‘Gute Hoffnung’ bei Paulus," ZNW 49 
(1958), 283-285. Cf. the extensive discussion of background in Horbury, JIGRE pp. 85- 
86. Especially close to the wording of the present phrase are Wis 3:4 and Sir 2:7-9, which 
concern afterlife expectations. 

61 Two further passages with a similar use of the term are 1 Thess 4:13, *But we do not 
want you to be uninformed, brothers and sisters, about those who have died, so that you 
may not grieve as others do who have no hope," and Col 1:23: “without shifting from the 
hope promised by the gospel that you heard." 

62 ]t is sometimes held that this emphasis on hope has a polemic edge, in response to 
the situation in Colossae; cf., e.g., O'Brien, 12. 

63 O'Brien, 87. It is noteworthy that among the Pastoral Epistles, the theme of hope 
seems especially prominent in Titus. As in Col 1:27, the themes of hope and glory appear 
together in an eschatological context in Titus 2:13: “while we wait for the blessed hope 
and the manifestaion of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ." Also, the 
phrase "hope of eternal life" appears twice (1:2; 3:9), underlining the general nature of 
this term. 

64 Or perhaps “things to be hoped for in the future." See the discussion of this 
inscription in pp. 167 ff., above, and in the next section. 
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“hope” in Jewish inscriptions is difficult to explain, especially since the 
opposite emotion, hopelessness, seems to be expressed without reserve, as 
we have seen, in the theme of mourning. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that not just the explicit mention the term, but any positive 
indication of afterlife is an instance of the theme of hope. In addition, 
perhaps the burden of the disparity lies not in the Jewish inscriptions, but in 
the centrality of the theme in Pauline literature. 


4.5 Blessing 


We have seen that among the Jewish inscriptions, the term sidoyia, 
“blessing, praise,” may in some cases in which it is addressed to the 
deceased imply some kind of benefit in the afterlife. In the Pauline 
epistles, the form euAoynrög appears generally in a doxological context, 
applied to God.56 This, of course, has been seen in several Jewish 
inscriptions as well. Among the Pauline passages in which blessing or 
blessedness is applicable to human beings, there is one which has been 
linked to eschatological rewards: *God is able to provide you with every 
blessing in abundance" (2 Cor 9:8). It may be recalled that it is on the basis 
of this passage that the evAoyia rì boig heading the epitaph of Karteria 
from Beth She‘arim (BS 11 184) is argued by Kosmala to refer to rewards in 
the afterlife.6°” Now an eschatological reference cannot be excluded entirely 
from consideration, since the passage occurs in close proximity to such 
statements as “the one who sows bountifully will also reap bountifully" 
(v. 6) and *You will be enriched in every way for your great generosity" 
(v. 11). As already pointed out, however, the immediate and explicit 
context of the statement in question is the financial means necessary for the 
Corinthians to contribute to Paul's collection. It appears, then, that despite 
the suggestiveness of the language, the “blessings” described as given by 
God in this verse are not directly relevant to the present study.68 


65 See chapter 5, pp. 135 ff., above. 

66 Rom 1:25; 9:5; 1 Tim 1:11; 6:15; 2 Cor 1:1; 11:31; Eph 1:3. 

67 Kosmala, 426. 

68 The same is true of two passages in which Paul connects having faith with 
blessedness: “So also David speaks of the blessedness of those to whom God reckons 
righteousness apart from works” (Rom 4:6) and “For this reason, those who believe are 
blessed with Abraham who believed" (Gal 3:9). Of the paxaptopéc in the first passage, 
Dunn, 206, following E. Käsemann, argues it is “less clear here than in the other 
beatitudes of the NT that ‘eschatological salvation’ is in view." The ebAoyodvrax of the 
second passage, according to R. N. Longenecker, Galatians, WBC 41 (Dallas: Word, 
1990) 115-116, is either adopted from the language of Paul's opponents or a hint at his 
next argument from the antithesis between law-curse and faith-righteousness-blessing. 
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4.6 Other 


We have seen that the theme of memory is one which occurs frequently in 
the Jewish inscriptions, with the possibility that in several inscriptions, the 
description of God’s remembering of the deceased implies a blissful 
afterlife.6? Unlike elsewhere in the NT, however, for example the request 
“Jesus, remember me when you come into your kingdom" (Luke 23:42) by 
one of the criminals at the scene of the crucifixion, the idea of 
remembrance does not seem to play a significant part in the expression of 
afterlife belief in Pauline literature."" One description of afterlife which 
does seem related to the idea of remembrance is the “book of life," in 
which, Paul says, the names of his co-workers are written (Phil 4:3).7! 


4.7 Conclusion 


We have seen that the general indications of afterlife belief which are 
central in Pauline literature also occur, but significantly less frequently, in 
the Jewish inscriptions. Perhaps this disparity may be explained by the fact 
that many of these themes are of a theological nature, and therefore more 
likely to be used in literature than in the brief space of an epitaph. 

Very frequent in the inscriptions, on the other hand, but absent in the 
Pauline literature is the wish stpoipe:. Here, it is apparent that the brevity 
of the expression makes it ideal for an epitaph, while its funerary usage, as 
well as considerations of dating, explains its absence in the Pauline 
literature. Another theme which is noticeably lacking in Pauline literature is 
the specific promise of riches or treasure, usually conceived as being 
accumulated during a person’s lifetime. This idea can be seen elsewhere in 
the NT, for example “you will have treasure in heaven” (Mark 10:21), as 
well as in promise of “indestructive riches” in the epitaph of Karteria 
(BS ii 183), examined in chapter 5, above. 


5. Specific Indications or Descriptions of Afterlife 


In this final section, we examine those elements in the Jewish inscriptions 
and Pauline literature which provide a specific description of afterlife 


69 See chapter 6, pp. 128 ff., above. 

70 See Barrett, 270-271, on the possibility that the “memorial” in 1 Cor 11:25-26 (cf. 
Luke 22:19) was in an earlier stage of the tradition seen as God’s remembrance of the 
Messiah. 

71 See Hawthorne, 181, for a list of occurrences of this idea in the NT, OT, and 
Qumran. 
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existence. In order to preserve an objective perspective, the frame of 
inquiry here is not along the lines of such long-debated questions as that of 
a development in Paul’s eschatology, or the prevalence of the conception of 
afterlife as the immortality of the soul or the resurrection of the body or 
astral immortality. Instead, the approach will be basically synchronic and 
phenomenological, examining one by one the various major descriptions of 
afterlife which occur in Paul and the Jewish inscriptions. Only after an 
examination along these lines will any evaluation of the larger questions be 
possible. 


5.1 Immortality 


As in several of the Jewish inscriptions we have examined, the term 
immortality or immortal, &ó$0dproc, is used properly in the Pauline epistles 
as an attribute of God.7? This attribute is, however, described as something 
to which human beings can also aspire. This was seen in the phrase 
“immortal life," &0&vorov Biov, in BS ii 130, above.” In Paul, as is the 
case with “eternal life," examined in the previous section, the point of this 
descriptions seems to lie not in the merely quantitative meaning “not subject 
to death,” but in a positive sense, befitting a completely new existence.74 
We have already seen in Rom 2:7 Paul's mention of those who “seek for 
glory and honor and immortality.”’5 As with the other terms in the series, 
*immortality" here seems to be used in a general sense as a desireable 
goal.76 

A more specific reference seems to be intended in the occurrences of the 
terms à$0opoía and d@avacia in Paul's extended discourse on the 
resurrection in 1 Cor 15:35-56. The first of these, in v. 42, continues 
Paul’s main argument of the basic difference between the person before and 
after resurrection: “What is sown is perishable, what is raised is 
imperishable.” The same basic reference to the imperishable quality of the 
resurrected person in contrast with the dead can be seen in a later statement, 
“For the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be raised imperishable, and 


72 Rom 1:23; 1 Tim 1:17; 6:16. 

73 See chapter 6, p. 156, above. 

74 The subject matter, of course, makes any description inevitably roundabout. 

75 Dunn, 85, points out that in contrast to “eternal life,” the a¢@apoia, which also 
appears, for example, in Wis 2:23 and 4 Macc 17:12, is here more familiar to Paul’s Greek 
readers. 

76 Two other occurrences of the word, not applied to human beings but nevertheless 
relevant, are 1 Cor 9:25, “athletes exercise self-control in all things; they do it to receive a 
perishable wreath, but we an imperishable one,” and “Jesus, who abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light throught the gospel” (2 Tim 1:10). 
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we will be changed.” The use of the word in v. 50, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, nor does the perishable inherit the 
imperishable,” cannot be said certainly to refer to resurrection rather than 
the transformation of the living; however, this is probable since, as 
Jeremias points out, the same pairing of resurrection of the dead and 
transformation of the living appears to be intended three more times, in 
vv. 52, 53, and 54.77 

The basic force of this usage, then, is to describe the resurrection of the 
dead, with emphasis on the change which this entails. 


5.2 Resurrection 


We have seen that in the inscriptions which mention resurrection, this belief 
is presented as an already familiar expectation to which, it is hoped, the 
deceased will attain, or conversely, from which, it is warned, violators of 
the grave are excluded. There is no effort, then, to demonstrate the validity 
of this belief, nor to describe it more elaborately. 


5.2.1 Resurrection in Pauline Literature 


In the Pauline epistles, the most noticeable contrast to this usage is the 
centrality of the prior resurrection of Jesus.7? For Paul, this past act of God 
is the center and starting point for the hope of resurrection of believers, not 
only in its demonstration of the person of God as one who “raises the dead” 
(2 Cor 1:9),79 but also as clear proof of the possibility of resurrection from 
the dead in the face of scepticism, and furthermore as an indication or 
guarantee of the resurrection of the faithful as well.8° Another generally 
observable feature of Paul's treatment of the theme of resurrection is its 


7T! Cf, J. Jeremias, “‘Flesh and Blood Cannot Inherit the Kingdom of God' 
(1 Cor 15:50)," NTS 2 (1955/56) 151-159. 

78 Rom 1:4; 4:24; 6:4, 9; 7:4; 8:11; 10:9; 14:9; 1 Cor 15:3-8; 2 Cor 5:15; Gal 1:2; 
Eph 1:20; Col 1:18; 2 Tim 2:8. 

79 Cf. also Rom 4:17, “God, who gives life to the dead"; 2 Cor 4:14, “we know that 
the one who raised the Lord Jesus will raise us also with Jesus, and will bring us with you 
into his presence." 

80 Cf. 1 Cor 15:12, “Now if Christ is proclaimed as raised from the dead, how can 
some of you say there is no resurrection of the dead?," and also v. 20, “But in fact Christ 
has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have died." 

Often accompanying this line of thought is the argument from Adamic Christology 
(1 Cor 15:21-22, 45-49) as well as an emphasis on some kind of participation on the 
believer's part in the death, and therefore resurrection, of Christ (Rom 6:5; Eph 2:4-6; 
Phil 3:11-14; Col 2:12; 3:1; 2 Tim 2:11). Several of the latter passages, of course, are 
likely to be ethical in nature, and therefore speaking of a metaphorical, not actual, 
resurrection. 
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frequent use in a forensic or ethical context. Just to take one example, in 
Rom 6:6-11, the believer’s condition of being “dead to sin and alive to 
God” is compared to Christ's death and resurrection.?! 

With the exception of these theological considerations, however, the 
majority of the passages in Paul which mentions the resurrection of 
believers, as with the inscriptions, do not go beyond merely stating the 
expectation. The Greek term most often used seems to be éyeipw, usually in 
the passive voice for the raising of Jesus or of the dead generally,8? or in 
the active voice, making reference to God's act of raising Jesus and 
believers.® The other major term for resurrection, &vaoraoıg, is normally 
used as a substantive reference, although in 1 Thessalonians 4, it is said that 
Jesus “rose,” av&orn (v. 14), and later that the dead in Christ will also 
“rise,” avaornoovrat.*4 This verbal form is comparable to the Latin surgat 
in aeom promissum, “rise into the age promised," of the epitaph of Regina 
(JIWE ii 103), examined earlier. 

In addition to these two terms, a notable expression for resurrection can 
be seen in Paul's description of God as one who fworoıwv robg v&kpovc, 
*gives life to the dead" (Rom 4:17), and also his statement that ^What you 
sow does not come to life (où (wwroretrau) unless it dies” (1 Cor 15:36).85 
It may be recalled that this term, literally “to make alive, or vivify," is the 
same as that used in the warning against tomb violation in BS ii 162, 
examined in chapter 6, above. Finally, Paul can also use a similar, but 
intransitive, verb to express resurrection: “For to this end Christ died and 
lived again (à0&0ovev koi éfnoev), so that he might be Lord of both the 
dead and the living" (Rom 14:9). 





81 Cf. also, e.g., “those who have been brought from death to life" (Rom 6:13); 
Rom 8:10-11; Col 2:12; 3:1. 

82 E.g. Rom 4:24; 6:4, 9; 7:4; 8:11; 10:9; 1 Cor 15:4, 16, 29, 32, 35; 2 Cor 5:15. A 
notable variant can be seen in oórqyépOnre, "raised with [Christ]," in Col 2:12; 3:1; on 
the ouvefworoinoev in v. 13, see below, n. 85. 

83 E.g. Gal 1:2; 1 Cor 15:15; 2 Cor 1:9; 4:14. 

84 Among the substantive uses are, e.g., Rom 1:4; 6:5; 1 Cor 15:12, 13, 21, 42. Note 
the unusual form é£oráoraoi in Phil 3:11, which Hawthorne, 146, suggests may be 
intended to make clear that this is an actual resurrection rather than a mystical “rising with 
Christ." 

85 Cf. also Paul's statement to the Colossians that God ovvefworoinoev, “made [them] 
alive together with [Christ]" (Col 2:13). 
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5.2.2 Resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15 


The only passage which seems to describe the nature of the resurrection, as 
opposed to merely reiterating the hope that it will take place, is of course 
the second part of Paul's discourse on the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15. 
Of course, this passage is not actually a description with the purpose of 
informing the reader about the resurrection, but a response to the somewhat 
rhetorical questions, “How are the dead raised?,” and “With what kind of 
body do they come?" (v. 35). Paul's starting point is the seed analogy, 
which he uses to illustrate, respectively, the possibility of death and 
resurrection, the discontinuity inherent in this sequence, and the fact that 
each kind of seed has its own resulting body (vv. 36-37). 

This last point is next emphasized in the elaboration of different kinds of 
flesh, different kinds of bodies, that is, earthly and heavenly, and different 
kinds of glory among the heavenly bodies (vv. 39-41). Now this section of 
Paul's argument, especially the last part, is sometimes suggested to possibly 
envision a kind of astral immortality.96 However, the mere mention of the 
glory of the stars and planets in the context of the resurrected body, without 
even an implicit indication from either a connecting word or the general 
direction of the argument, does not seem sufficient to warrant a serious 
consideration of this possibility. If the section in vv. 39-41 only contained 
the contrast between earthly and heavenly bodies (v. 40), then it might have 
been reasonable to infer from this that Paul envisioned the resurrection 
body as “heavenly” in an astronomical sense. However, the fact that Paul 
also distinguishes between different types of earthly and heavenly bodies 
can have no other purpose, it seems, than to elaborate his original point in 
v. 38, that each kind of seed has its own resulting body. 

It 1s only after this illustrative, as opposed to descriptive, expansion that 
Paul finally goes on to apply the aforementioned principles in a series of 
contrasts: that which is sown perishable, in dishonor, in weakness, as a 
physical body, is raised imperishable, in glory, in power, and as a spiritual 
body, respectively (vv. 42-44). Of these attributes, imperishability 
(immortality) and glory appear elsewhere in Pauline literature and are 
examined in the present chapter, while the designation "spiritual body" 
seems due in part to the description of Christ as "life-giving spirit" in 
v. 45.87 





36 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 139 n. 31, speaks of an "explicit relationship between 
between the resurrected and the stars" in this passage. 
87 Cf. also the role of the Spirit in 2 Cor 5:5. 
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After another contrast based on Adamic Christology, between the 
“image of the man of dust” and that of “the man of heaven,” Paul goes on 
to underline his point from the beginning, that the resurrection is only 
comprehensible in light of the great discontinuity between the person before 
and after the event: “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
nor does the perishable inherit the imperishable” (v. 50). The dead are not 
just raised as they were, but “must put on imperishability”; the living “will 
all be changed,” and “must put on immortality” (vv. 53-54). 


5.3 Heaven 


One important feature of Paul’s cosmology and eschatology which is 
relevant to the question of astral immortality is his conception of heaven or 
the heavens.3® Not only is this the dwelling of God and the place to which 
Christ is declared to have been raised, it is also spoken of as the domain of 
non-human spiritual entities.89 Moreover, it is the place from which Christ 
will return, in order to carry out judgment and inaugurate the final state of 
blessedness for the faithful. 90 

Despite this central place of heaven, however, and in contrast to the 
Jewish inscriptions, among which we have seen such examples of an 
explicit ascent by the deceased as "I have gone up” (CIJ 877), and “my 
soul has flown to the holy ones" (JIGRE 33), there does not appear to be a 
strong emphasis on heaven as the permanent location of the believer's final 
and permanent existence.?! The passage nearest to this meaning seems to be 
1 Thess 4:17: “Then we who are alive, who are left, will be caught up in 
the clouds together with them to meet the Lord in the air; and so we will be 
with the Lord for ever." But the emphasis here seems to be on the Lord 





88 Cf. esp. the treatment of this topic by Lincoln. 

89 For the former, cf. **Who will ascend into heaven?’ (that is, to bring Christ down)” 
(Rom 10:6); “Jesus, who died, yes, who was raised, who is at the right hand of God, who 
indeed intercedes for us" (Rom 8:34); also Phil 2:10; Eph 1:20-21; 4:8; also Paul's vision 
of the heavenly Christ (Gal 1:15-16; 1 Cor 9:1; 15:8) as well his apparently ecstatic 
experience (2 Cor 12:2-4). 

For the latter, cf. *if we or an angel from heaven should proclaim to you a gospel 
contrary to what we proclaimed" (Gal 1:8); also 1 Cor 8:5-6; Eph 3:10; 6:12. Also 
Col 4:1; 2 Tim 4:18. 

90 Cf., e.g., “to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead — Jesus, 
who rescues us from the wrath that is coming" (1 Thess 1:10); also 4:14-17; Phil 3:20; 
2 Thess 1:6-10. 

9! [n 2 Cor 12:1-4, Paul does speak of “Paradise” and the “third heaven." However, 
this is firmly in an apocalyptic context: although possible, there is no indication that this 
location of present vision is also the place of future eternal existence. Cf., however, 
Hoffman, 185-186. 
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who is in the air and met by those still alive, not on a final permanent 
ascension on the part of the latter. Similarly, the statement “our citizenship 
is in heaven” of Phil 3:20 does not necessarily mean that believers will 
return there. 

Rather than the actual place in which afterlife will be located, the term 
“heaven” seems to be used more in a qualitative sense, as the place to the 
characteristics of which, or perhaps even alignment with which, reference is 
made. So, the “house, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” 
(2 Cor 5:1) is in the next line called the “heavenly dwelling” (v. 2). A 
qualitative meaning is also apparent in the statement that “Just as we have 
borne the image of the man of dust, we will also bear the image of the man 
of heaven” (1 Cor 15:49; also v. 48). 


5.4 Glory 


Glory is another term which, normally used as an attribute of God, when 
applied to human beings, may possibly indicate a description of afterlife. It 
is hard to believe that this theme, which would fit nicely with a conception 
of astral immortality, does not seem to occur in the Jewish inscriptions, but 
is very often used by Paul.” This can be seen in the most general sense in 
the inclusion of glory along with honor, immortality, and peace as things 
which are sought and obtained by those who do good (Rom 2:7, 10).%4 That 
this glory is not mundane, but actually the divine glory is specified in the 
phrase “hope of sharing the glory of God” (Rom 5:2), as well as “so that 





92 Cf. C. E. Hill, Regnum Caelorum: Patterns of Future Hope in Early Christianity 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) 159. The significance of the term woXivevpo is usually 
pointed out: Hawthorne, 170-171, for example, paraphrases the statement as “Christians 
are a colony of heaven, living here on earth.” At the risk of overextending this metaphor, 
it may be argued the idea of a colony entails political and economic loyalty, but not an 
eventual relocation to the homeland. 

The statement later in v. 14, “I press on toward the goal for the prize of the 
heavenly[upward] call of God in Christ Jesus," has often been seen to indicate an actual 
invitation to enter heaven; cf. Hawthorne 154-155, for this and other interpretations. 
Given the accompanying language, however, Hawthorne's argument that this is an allusion 
to the calling up of the athletes in games to receive their prize seems more probable. Nor is 
a final existence in heaven indicated by the “hope laid up for you in heaven" in Col 1:3-5. 

95 The term is not uncommon, however, in non-Jewish epitaphs; cf., e.g., Peek, no. 89 
(Istros, 4th cent. B.C.): 7 x&XXei kóopw TE pododo’ dei riða dö&ng, "Beautiful and 
demure, as you were, you can hope in a life of glory." 

9?4 Dunn, 85, points out that in a Jewish context, glory is ascribable to God (Ps 29:1; 
96:7) or what God desires for man (Job 40:10; Ps 8:5), *but in Greek ears this conjunction 
would speak of the honor and high repute which properly accrues to the name of a good 
man." 
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you may obtain the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ” (2 Thess 2:14).95 Even 
more specifically, it is predicted that the believer will actually undergo a 
process of glorification, comparable to that of Christ: 


if, in fact, we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified with him. I consider that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worth comparing with the glory about to be 
revealed to us.” (Rom 8:17-18) 


In 1 Cor 2:7-8, the description is intensified as “an eternal weight of glory 
beyond all measure." Moreover, this has been God's intention from the 
beginning.” 

Finally, this glorification is most explicitly described as a physical 
transformation: “He will transform the body of our humiliation so that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory” (Phil 3:21). The use of the 
first person plural, as well as the immediately preceding statement that from 
heaven “we are expecting a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ,” makes it likely 
that the transformation in mind here concerns those still alive. However, 
the use of the term in 1 Cor 15:43, “It is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory” (v. 43), as and the mention of different the “glories” of the earthly 
and heavenly bodies a few verses earlier (vv. 40-41), both support Paul’s 
explanation of the resurrection of the dead. 

A few verses later, the same transformation to glory is also expressed by 
means of the term six@v, “image,” in an application of the Adamic 
Christology: “Just as we have borne the image of the man of dust, we will 
also bear the image of the man of heaven" (v. 49). Later, Paul declares that 
this change is not only in the future, but that “all of us, with unveiled faces, 
seeing the glory of the Lord as though reflected in a mirror, are being 
transformed into the same image from one degree of glory to another; for 
this comes from the Lord, the spirit” (2 Cor 3:18).97 


5.5 Conclusion 


We have seen that with the exception of the term “glory,” the Pauline 
literature and Jewish inscriptions have much in common in their 
descriptions of the final state. In a way, this is a natural result of the 
organization of this chapter: descriptions of afterlife are far more likely to 


95 Cf. also *God, who calls you into his own kingdom and glory" (1 Thess 2:12). 

96 Cf. *to make known the riches of his glory for the objects of mercy, which he has 
prepared beforehand for glory" (Rom 9:22-24); “God’s wisdom, secret and hidden, which 
God decreed before the ages for our glory (1 Cor 2:7-8). 

97 The term "glory" in the context of afterlife can also be seen in "riches of his 
glorious inheritance" (Eph 1:18), "riches of the glory of this mystery, which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory" (Col 1:27), "taken up in glory" (1 Tim 3:16), and "salvation that 
is in Christ Jesus, with eternal glory" (2 Tim 2:10). 
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appear in both inscriptions and literature than are specific elements of or 
general terms for afterlife, which are usually theological. 

The preceding examination also seems to present some implications for 
more general issues in Pauline conceptions of afterlife. For example, the 
appearance of the term “immortality” side by side with “resurrection” in 
both the Jewish inscriptions and Pauline literature seems to be incompatible 
with the traditional opposition between the “immortality of the soul” and 
“resurrection of the body,” and even theories that Paul’s thinking 
developed from one to the other. There is, to be sure, an anthropological 
dualism: the present body, unless one survives to the Parousia, perishes, 
while the non-bodily element continues to exist and is united with a 
permanent, superior body. This, however, is far from desiring a permanent 
non-bodily existence, which seems to be the case in JIGRE 33, examined 
above in chapter 5.98 

Against an astral conception of afterlife in Pauline literature, we have 
seen first, that in contrast with the Jewish inscriptions, there is no clear 
indication of permanent human ascension in Paul. In addition, the "glory" 
of the heavenly bodies mentioned in 1 Corinthians 15 is contextually 
irrelevant to a description of the final state.?? It seems reasonable to assume 
in light of these considerations as well as the explicitness of his argument in 
1 Corinthians 15, that Paul would have been more explicit had he actually 
held a conception of astral immortality. 

Rather than an astral conception, the language used by Paul in these 
passages is more satisfactorily explained as intended to underline the 
newness and gloriousness of the resurrected body. This, it should be 
recalled, is Paul's answer to the sceptical questions ^How are the dead 
raised? With what kind of body do they come?" (1 Cor 15:35). 

As van der Horst points out, Paul's conception of afterlife does seem to 
be a more spiritual notion than that evidenced elsewhere in the NT, but at 
the same time, as we have seen, the NT is much more self-consistent than 
the Jewish inscriptions. 1% 


98 Perhaps a similar situation can be seen in Josephus, who states that “all of us . . . 
have mortal bodies, composed of perishable matter," and yet in the end, we will return to 
life in &yvotc o@paoıv, “chaste bodies" (J. W. 3.372-374 [Thackeray, LCL]). 

99 Cf. “children of God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, in which you shine like stars in the world" (Phil 2:15), cited by van der Horst, 
Epitaphs 139. 

100 Van der Horst, Epitaphs 138. 
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Conclusions 


We have seen in the course of this study of Jewish inscriptions a truly wide 
variety of beliefs and attitudes toward death and afterlife. Perhaps the most 
unexpected of these are the indications of a denial, or downward 
conception, of afterlife in chapters 2 and 3. Here, it was argued that despite 
the possibility of conventional usage, the occurrence in Jewish usage of 
such elements as the pagan dedication D. M., the theme of the tomb as 
“eternal home,” and even statements locating the deceased in the tomb may 
point to a belief in the continued existence of the deceased in the grave. 
Furthermore, it was observed that this kind of belief seems to be supported 
by evidence of an attitude toward death which is incompatible with belief in 
afterlife: either a charge to enjoy life in view of one's mortality, as perhaps 
in some of the 0.0.0. inscriptions as well as the Greek inscription in the 
Tomb of Jason, or a profound sadness that one was not able to enjoy life, 
most prominent in the Egyptian epitaphs. 

Although any one of these elements by itself would not carry much 
weight, it must be admitted that in the face of the combination of all these 
indications of various types and forms, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that roughly between 200 B.C. and A.D. 400, a significant number of 
people who considered themselves to be Jews either denied, or held to a 
minimal conception of, afterlife. Furthermore, it seems that the indications 
of social class, economic level, and degree of hellenization found in these 
funerary articles are just those which fit the description in literary sources 
of the Sadducees, who are also said to have denied the resurrection. To 
keep matters in perspective, however, it must be recalled that we have not 
encountered any outright statements of philosophical scepticism. 

Indications of a denial or downward conception of afterlife were rarely 
to be seen in the examination of formulae using the terms peace and sleep, 
in chapter 4, even though this chapter was placed in the middle position 
with this possibility in mind. Two possible exceptions to this, we have 
argued, are the DPW inscriptions in the Tomb of Jason, which seem to 
support the idea of peace in the tomb expressed by other indications in the 
tomb, and the Roman sarcophagus inscription of Veturia Paula 
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(JIWE ii 577), in which the Latin form of the “in peace be her sleep” 
formula is accompanied by the term "eternal home." Even in these two 
instances, however, it is not clear whether the formula is used intentionally 
in this way, or just seems to be so used in virtue of the accompanying 
indications. In general, we have seen three related, but in actual use, quite 
distinct formulae for the peaceful state of the dead which may imply a 
desireable afterlife. This seems most clearly the case in the blessing "with 
the just be his sleep," since it reflects more explicit literary expressions. 

Many and various indications of afterlife expectation, in contrast, were 
seen in chapters 5 and 6. The Beth She'arim blessing evnoipeı, instead of a 
direct reference to the Mishnaic statement of a share in the world to come, 
seems more likely to be a general blessing to the deceased, which 
nevertheless presupposes afterlife existence. This is also the case, we have 
seen, in the term evAoyia, mention of God's remembering of the deceased, 
and the themes of judgment and hope. It may be recalled that all these 
themes, as well as the phrase “eternal life," have a firm background in 
Jewish literature. It is remarkable, however, that each of these are also 
intelligible to some extent in a Greek context, also implying afterlife. This 
is also the case in the specific description of the flight of the soul 
(JIGRE 33) in chapter 6. An exclusively Jewish background, however, 
seems to be behind the wish for the soul to rest in the *bundle of life," as 
well as the conception of resurrection. The fact that the latter is by far the 
dominant description of afterlife existence to be found in Jewish inscriptions 
may perhaps provide a needed balance to the findings in chapters 3 and 4 of 
a denial or downward conception. 

Despite the difficulties presented by the possibility of conventional 
usage, therefore, this examination has brought to light significant aspects of 
afterlife belief which are not prominent in the literary sources, such as the 
denial of afterlife. In addition, it has also confirmed the importance, and 
provided concrete and refreshing examples, of such well-known 
descriptions of afterlife belief as resurrection, immortality, and eternal life. 
In this way, the present study may be said to provide another dimension to 
the understanding of Jewish conceptions of afterlife provided in previous 
studies, for example by R.H. Charles, G. W. E. Nickelsburg, and 
E. Puech, which are based solely, or mainly, on literary sources. 


In the comparison, in chapter 7, of these findings with the conceptions 
of afterlife in Pauline literature, we have seen a substantial amount of 
agreement. This is not only in regard to resurrection, eternal life, hope, and 
other positive indications, but also in the possibility of downward 
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conceptions. What differences we have found, moreover, seem relatively 
minor, and can usually be explained by reference to differences in nature 
between the two bodies of evidence. 

This substantial agreement, however, has not hindered the discovery of 
several ways in which our understanding of Pauline literature may be 
affected as a result of the comparison. The many different indications of a 
denial of afterlife in the Jewish inscriptions, to take one example, has 
provided some significant background for a possible interpretation of the 
deniers of the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15. This is, of course, just one 
way in which the comparison with inscriptions calls for an approach to 
Pauline literature which is more open to the currency of a variety of ideas 
concerning afterlife existence. 

This, in turn, is just one example of what the present study seems to 
remind us about the background of Paul's conceptions of afterlife: that it is 
not limited to certain texts, for example, the OT and Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, but an entire range of ideas current in both Jewish and non- 
Jewish sources, literary and artifactual, which more often than not overlap 
and intermingle with each other. The assumption of such ideas, for example 
the general conception of a three-storey universe, demonstrates a significant 
continuity between Paul and the world in which he lived and worked. This 
is, of course, also true in the case of the Jewish inscriptions: we are 
reminded that in many of the themes and formulae summarized above, our 
interpretation seems to conform to a common pattern in which proposals of 
a very specific meaning, based on the attribution of either a strictly Jewish 
or Greek background, are normally rejected in view of the probability of a 
less specific meaning, based on the likelihood of a shared background. This 
is the case, for example, in the 0.0.0. and e.e.n.k.a. formulae, as well as 
the blessing evpoipeı. 

In this way, then, this study seems to confirm what has been seen 
increasingly in the study of other bodies of evidence: that the strict 
separation between Jewish and Greek sources, and Palestinian and Diaspora 
provenance, is unwarranted. In many cases, perhaps most notably in the 
investigation of the blessing euuoipeı, we have seen that the meaning of a 
term according to rabbinic literature is not much different from that in 
Greek literature. The geographical distinction is contradicted, to take just 
one example, by the fact that the catacombs of Beth She‘arim and of Rome, 
in sharing the key formulae 0.0.0. and e.e.n.c.a., seem to have more in 
common with each other than with neighboring sites. In addition, it should 
be recalled that the Regina inscription (JIWE ii 104), the most explicit 
description of resurrection belief, is found not in Palestine but in Rome. 
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